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PREFACE 


[\rpH.E present ^vork is a dissertation approved by 
•’ ^ the University of Oxford for the degree of Doctor 
^ of Pliilosopliy. It is narrower in its scope than 
Keith’s Indian Logic and Atomism, in that it is 
specifically a study of Indian Logic (including epistemo- 
logy), and does not, unless incidentally, deal witli the 
physics and incta])hysics of the Nijdyii and Vai^csiha 
schools. It is narrower also in (Imt it docs not include 
an account of the later, or so-called ‘modern’ logic, but 
confines its survey to the period ending with Vficaspati 
Jli^ra's commentary in the middle of tlie ninth century 

A.D. 

Jly intention was not to give n history of Indian 
Logic within this period, but to intcri)rct Indian logical 
doctrine in its historical development. In view of tlio 
difliciilty of interpreting the basic texts it seemed neces- 
sary to keep closely to the actual words of the writers; 
with the result tliat the exposition became very largely a 
string of translations of loci clnssici on logiral topic:'. 

References arc made by page and line to the Vizi«i- 
nagram Sanskrit Series edition of the NyCtyahhdsya 
(Benares 1890) : the Bibliotlieca Indica edition of the 
NyCiyavartilia (Calcutta 1907) : the Vizianagram Sans- 
krit Series edition of the KydyavrirtikatCttparyaflkCi 
(Benares 1898) : the Bibliotheca Indica edition of Saha- 
ra’s B/idsya on the Mimdmsd (Calcutta 1889) : and the 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series edition of Pras^astapfula’s 
Bhdsyn on the Vai^esiha, and Srldhara’s Nydyalxandall 
(Benares 1895). References to Kumfirila’s ^lokavartika 
and Partliasaratlii Mirra’s Nydyaratnukara are to the 
section and verse, tlie edition used .being the Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Scries edition (Benares, 1898-1899). 
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Some of these hit jhoiieor editions, landmarks ir 
Inbliography. Within the R])acc of ten years India re- 
discovered the logical classics of the ancient school, whicl: 
before that were p]-actically nnkiiowii, even in India 
itself, and among pandits. All students of the Nydya 
owe a very great debt to Ihe distinguished Indian editors 
of these ;fi'rst editions; and to those I^lnropcan Sanskritists 
who realised the im])ortance of getting the manuscripts 
edited. To the last of these latter, the late Arthur Venis, 
I am under a personal debt of di.sci])leship which I cannot 
noAv repay. Pfnjanidm (juraral}. 

The conditions of the possibility of this study have 
been principally provided by three writers on Nijdya : 
Dr. Ganganatha Iha, Professor Keith, and the late Satis 
Candra Vidyablirpana. Without Dr, Jha’s tran.slation 
of the three basi(' --voi’ks of the ancient Ply ay a, I should 
probably nevei’ have begun to understand tbem. To 
Keith’s Indian Loyic I owe iny first connected view of the 
"ubject, and the undei'.standing of many things. Yidya- 
blifisana provided the indispensable detailed annals of the 
school, and an invaluable jiioneer account of Bauddha 
logic. 

I regret that I have altogether ignored Jaina logic, 
it may be that its earliei- Awitings would throw light on 
the development of doctrine, besides adding much of 
logical interest. I hav^e not had the time nor the courage 
to enter njiou what would have led me far afield. 

My thanks are due to the United Provinces Govern- 
ment for the grant of study leav’^e which enabled me to 
carry out this w^ork, and for generous assistance in the 
publication of it; to the United Provinces Gov^’ernment 
Press for their patience and courtesy in dealing with the 
difficulties of printing the book; and to my wife for as- 
sistance in compiling the Index. 
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rNDFAiV LOGIC TN THE EARLY 
SCriOOLR 

TTISTORIf’AT- IXTnOniTTIOX 


Fj«lrni»L«aJi(>ii »ti<l rr-JarJsfn into Tlif .VwiJvfl i VaUiSvars 

— Vra<aM»j>W* nSiStija mil tli^ pfamilnn of Ttiftn^ca- - 

TTJ.l^otalara «nil PliannalTfli — KumSfita uni V<i-s*[ia1i 

I T is no loiigpr true tliat ii liislnrv. in tlii' ■icnso nf 
(latpii nnnals, is iinpi>ssil>lt' for Indian Tlnloso- 
pliy. firoaf progress lias l)peii mailo in Ilia Inst tliialv 
or fortv rears in Hie ilireolinn of evnlvine a clironnlo- 
irical order out of a oliaolio Irndition. Tlie origins 
i-eniain misty ; tint tlie relative elirnnnloey of tlie ear- 
lier writers is now becoiniii" appaient : and from 
000 A.n. an nlisolnte chronology may ho said to have 
been attained. The progress in the last respect may he 
illustrated hy reminding seeplies that TitzedwnriT 
nail’s still valuable hiilc.r lo the /}lhlinar<i])hi/ of tho 
Uhuhi Philomplncdt Si/stoms (Cnlnilln. IS-OO) identi- 
fies Uddyotakara, whose date is now fixed about 000- 
OaO A. I)., with Udayana. who pives his own date as 
084 A.n. Cowell cleared up this particular confusiiai 
in 1801, in his edition of Tdayana’s KimtniiunjaU. 
Peterson in 1889 was still able to suppest that the 
Buddha himself was the author of the Nyuijdhinthi, 
which is in fact the work of Dharmaklrti, a near con- 
temporary of Uddyotakara, as was .shown hy P.athak 
in valuable papers contributed to the Bombay Branch 
of the lioyal Asiatic Society from 1892. — papers 
which made a great advance in tlic determination of 
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the relative chronology of philosophical works. • But 
to fix even a single date inay be the work of a syndi- 
cate of scholars working in different continents and in 
languages as diverse as Chinese, Tibetan, and Sans- 
krit : and it is necessary therefore. to hasten slowly. 

SECTION 1. SYSTEMATISATION AND REDACTION INTO SUTRAS 

The systems and the sTitras 

Of the six Brahnianical systems of philosophy five 
make their first appearance in literature in the form of 
Sutras, that is, collections of brief texts or aphorisms 
each one of which stands for more than it says, but 
which are threads in a coherent whole of doctrine. It 
is clear that these collections of what may be called 
chapter-headings cannot be first things in the history 
of the school to which each belongs; but that each had 
been the possession of a school, added to and altered 
from time to time as new opponents and new points of 
view presented themselves; and that each had a history 
extending over periods of varying length prior to the 
final redaction or compilation in which we now have 
them. Therefore, as has been pointed outk there are 
two chronological problems, which must be kept dis- 
tinct, in connection with the siitras. One is as to the 
date of their redaction into tlie present form^ The 
other is as to the date wlien the system finally redacted 
into these sutras first began to exist in the shape of a 
body of ^ doctrine which would have been recognisable 
as continuous with the doctrine taught in the sutras 
as finally compiled. It is quite possible that a sutra 
which we conclude to have been redacted at a rela- 

pp ll.?2 according to the Da.sapadartlia^ustra, 
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livelv liiti' ihU' (fur rv-diijilt'. tlii' Viiijiisfilrdf may 
none tlic less (eneli ii ilfK'lrinc wliicli liail pxistcil in 
recognizably (be zaine fnrni for ceninrics before it rviia 
n'rlaetcd. 11 iz on (be other bnnil |inzzible (bat nainez 
rvbicb later applied (o a spceifie zebool were nzed in 
an early period in a different or in a inneli more 
peneral zeiwe'. Tbiz iz nndonbtedly tin- eaze with (be 
terniz iii/di/n and lArliha, wbidi were later applied zpe- 
eifieally to (be .Yi/iipa h-IiooI, bnt in the earlier litera- 
ture refer eilber to tbe Mhniiiiisii or elze bare a ireiieral 
meaniii". In tbe eaze of tlic term Sri>iil:ln/it fwbieb 
bad a. very Ion" biztoryt it baz been snepezled’ tliat 
tbe name was ori"inalIv "ireii to anv sneenlative doc- 
trine wliicb profeszed to aebieve salvsition bv wav of 
liiiowlcdce {jiiiiua-viartui), its opitoscd to tbe dcx’irire 
of salvation by worbs. — of wliieli i/ni/t; tnay bare been 
a quite gtmeral apptdlation. 


*ti\ (lul (plitnli a* an rarlv iSruignatiott nf 

the Veifejtln ^cltertl. I »in to Mr. K«rlrrf3cfln(Jra 

Wttirff ui in lln- .Mtahalii-l I'ni'cruix. fur ilraninz nii attrnlinii in 

8 l'3««igc" in llif SiiSi/nlhUf'iit in nlurh V2t«i4>ai)a allnJnih-i. in Uip 
fpt^-ifirallr .Ytn;;/<i I'aitfilit riminiu'*. imtalilj Ih.il nf ilii* A<iifiLi1rt;(jr>}<fti 
I.Y. Ilh. jt. '11 1. C. OM VV I. I. ’i’ll. Fro lii« nntn nn A Pmiliar .Uftfninj cf 
yor/ij, (ptiMislirtl »incc iliit "a^ nrilicnl in JIlAS, Vet 11U7, pp, fSI — H-ls. 

’I'rankliii IM;;rrlon, SStiilhiia cwrf Vn<ja m Hit Kpir, Ain. .Titirna' <f 
riiilo!nj:r, IWf. 

Till* 5<J»t'iUij/a A'Jfiktl np}w*ar8 from Chinesr ponrer^ In fin* work 
<i( an earlier eonleniirorarjt of Vasiil>otiilh(i. — Vindiivaiu^in, lliat ii In «av Tt>\Qra 
Kffija. An aceoiint of j»<*rrciilwn referrol In at A’l’ i>. 1. 1 1 Hralrihlirillit 
ill) ii callfil VHriagaijtiatya Ittlftjfiam liy VScantHi Mism at .VJ'T p. 101 
1. 10, and he it jierhapi ritinj; Vfir«8}:an}B in (hr wnrdi par>r>1ri<Mii Lhalc 
iti'Inijagam ariliMiiferta p<iririaMii3»ii J/onfiiaindlraiit rfflir ttyatr. (The 
fertiis arc : hut iilorautimUtTa ri^’iirca m I’rail.'istapiltla'i 

acemint). Vilrjripanja ji a definitely hHtnrirai fif'iirc, pcrliapi Ihc fin «1 
iiislorical figure in the SSml.hya’Yoga Iradition. \Vn know the nniiic of liii 
work — the f<i»(i’fonfra — , and we have sc\cral rcfrrcnrcR to anil citations 
from him. See Keith SomUtya SyHem pp. C2G3, Wmxls YSl’ p, \x. 

Tot * VindhjaiSsin ’ *cc SloKarSrlila, anumatin, 140. The rcfcrcnci* 
is not clear, hut might he In SSmkhija KSnkS 5 C. Hut the cijiiation Yin- 
dhjaiusin — T^vara Kfsna is not cvtaiilisbeil. 
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If t'lieii indications of tlie late redaction of a 
Sidra are not inconsistent with the early systematisa- 
tion of the doctrine taught in the sutra, it is also, true 
that early mention of a name which subsequently de- 
signated one of the schools is no,t necessaril}^ evidence 
that the school existed at the date of the work in which 
the name is mentioned. 

Relation of sfdras to Buddhist schools 

Jacobi in his article on the Dates of the Philo- 
sophical Sutras^ confines himself to the question of 
the period at which the sfdras were redacted, and relies 
principally on the passages in certain of the sfitras 
and earliest commentators which are directed against 
Buddhist doctrines. Stcherbatsky" had used the 
same criterion, but (relying on the interpretation given 
by such later commentators as Vacaspati Mi^ra, 
Kumarila, and i5ainkara) argued that the polemic is 
directed against the idealist or vijnanavada school of 
Buddhist philosophy, and that, as this doctrine was 
developed by Asaiiga and Vasubandhu, the sutras in 
which tliis polemic is found could not be earlier than 
the date of these Buddhist writers., Jacobi showed 
effectively that the passages in question do not pole- 
mise against the idealistic doctrine of these thinkers, 
but can be interpreted as attacking the earlier nihilistic 


journal 0 / the American Ori-cntal Society xxxi, 1911. 

-Epistemolorjy and Logic as taught by the Later Buddhists,' St. 
Petersburg, 1909. This is in Russian; but a communication from Stcher- 
batsky summarising his arguments is embodied in Jacobi’s article above 
icteiied to. Stcherbateky s work has now been translated into German : 
by Otto Strauss, Ncubiberg, 1924. The translation contains an appendix con- 
tributed by Stcherbatsky in which he admits that the view put forward by him 
m 1909 can no longer be maintained. See next note. ■ 
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or iunyamda doctrine; and Stclierliiitsky lias recently' 
admitted the correctness of Jacobi's conclusions, tliongh 
still interpreting tlio iiijaijasutm as arguing against 
idealism of an early tyiie'. 

Tlic leriniiiiis a quo for llic redaction of tbo 
Xtjrtijnsulra and, tlic Vcililiildsillru, and for tlie early 
J/Iniiiiiisn/i’n commentator — the ‘ rfttikSra wliose 
polemic against the Buddhist doctrine is cited in 
Sabar.a’s Mifixyn on the .Mimruitxii Suira, can there- 
fore be pushed hack to the period (sometimes identi- 
fied with the time of Xagarjuna) when the tiunijncriila 
pliilosophy developed. Two of the siitrn.',— -the 
J/imaih.sn'and the Vaiiexika — , do not polemise against 
Buddhism, so that their date cannot he detennined by 
this criterion. The Suiiikliyasutni is admittedly a 
modern compilation, and plainly polemises against 
file developed vijiVinariida. The YofiaxrUra (iv 
14 — 21) is said by Ilanghlon Woods* to attack the 
idealism of the rijnunariidn ; and it is plain that the 
Bhuxya has the tijilunarSih in view. Woods relics 
on this, and on Vacaspali’s e.xplicit reference to a 
zijmnaviidin rainiiHka. But he admits that the sutra 
itself docs not make reference to this or any other school. 
But if we are to rely on commentators’ interpretations 
we should have to admit that the Nyuyaxntra and the 
Veduntasntra are polemising against the vijiiunavuda : 
•and Jacobi’s arguments against this view are cogent*. 

‘In liis lo Chapter I of hw Sffiilemohgif atiii Logic of the 

Later Buddhists, contributod fo Iho German translation of that work 
enntnistheorie uml Logih naeh der Lehre der «p4tereu Z?«t/tfhisten : fiberreirt 
ton Otto Strauss : MGnehen-Netibiberg, 1921, pp, 259 — 2CC). 

’For Ilia present views sec below, pp. 29 — 31. 

■James Hangliton Wootls Yoga System of PataiijaU, pp. vvii-xvr.u 
He says ; “ Uic fact remains that tlie Slifra is attacking some idealist The 
fact, I think, is that the YogasOtra Is here oltacking the idealistic moment 
which, as 1 have argoed below, was an element in the ^unijacada, from the 
first. 

■Jacobi himself however holds that the Fognintra pasaage is moro 
easily interpreted if a referonce to tijilamvada is supposed. But the 
2 
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Yidyabhusana^ has pointed out striking parallels 
in plii-aseology between Nagarjiina’s Madhyamilxa- 
sfitra and ihe Kydya-sutra, which (as he supposes) show 
that ihe Nydya-sutra was redacted after the time of 
that writer. If this is so, the Nydyasfitra in its 
present form falls in the period between Nagarjuna 
and Ya>nbandhir. 

Relations between ihe different siitras 

It is sometimes held that the sTitras (other than 
the Yoga and Sdmkhya) must have been redacted at 
tlie same period, as the^^ show’’ traces of mutual influ- 
ence. But intercourse betwmen the schools in the long 
period preceding the redactions is perhaps sufficient 
to explain this : and there are indications that the 
Vaiscsiha, at any rate, was redacted at a compara- 
tively early period. 

Nydya and VaUesiJca 

It contains no polemic against Buddhism, which 
it eonld hardly have ignored if it liad been reduced to 
its present form after the rise of the Buddhist philo- 
sophical sclioolsk Again the doctrine which it teaches 
owes nothing to tlie Nydya, wliereas tlie Nydya 
sfitra reproduces the physiology and physics of the 
Vaisesika-sntra, in some cases repeating actual phra- 
ses from the latter in a way which proves indebted- 

supposition (loos not seem necessary, inul other argninents whicli tic adduces 
for a relatively late date (150 a.d.) for ihe redaction of the Yogaxntra are 
p('rlr,ip-; jiot conclusive. Ilis argument is however cogent against the late 
tiadition which identifies tiie author of the Yorjasutra with the author of 
the MalUihhri 

‘Viiiyuhlirisnna. Ilistorji of Indian Logic, pp. -10-17 : NijaijaKulra of 
Ootania p. x. Parallelisms with one or two lines in the Laiihaviiturn whieli 
he jtoints out are. as I argue helow, of no value as evidence. 

'Keith, Ituliim Logic and Aiominm. pp. '12 — '2,5. 

’Ihe same consideration might be iiiought to prove an early date for 
the .y Sutra, lint nh-^erice of reference to the Ihiiiddliti s'-hools here 
erealu he explained h\ the fact that tlie Mhnutitsd Sutra is not a sy.stem of 
jd.'ilc" -ephy, init of exegetic;. MS I. i. 5 refers by name to nridarayann, the 
repnt. d author of lite Vcdatila Sutra : thongh this’in itself proves nothing. 



Nyiiya and Vai^csika 


ness'. Had the Vniscsika-srilnt been rednctcil later 
than the period of the systematisation of the Nyuya, 
it might have been expected to show some trace of 
Nynya inniicnce in its logic. Ihit — tlioiigh VaUcsika 
logic is a more developed doctrine in the futra than 
is soinotimes supposed — it .shows no trace of Nyuya 

‘Ui, 17* i». 1C n. 1. I'ne of iW cirIiI c«sc« of |i3rallt’li«ri> whitli In- 
oitra arc to )>e (oiind in ilu* firat ihnita of tltc tliird of NS, hIikIi 

Biinimnri«rfi I'tii/ffiAfl anj phjajolopy in thr coiirnt* of an arj'iiiiifnt (o 

pro'e tlial tho *>oiiJ j« oilier tlian tlic Ixvly, llir rfiiici*. ainl tlio ■niiiitl ' — 
r5 lY i. 8 IS idrntical witli A’S III. 1. fP* {ancladracyafamnr3tj!H r{i]<acidc>de 
fa — a tloctrini* t\t»rallv rti»/e»iAa».— -Ur* oilier (laralloji an* — 

A’S II. Yll. il. 20. 


NS 

HI. 

i. 2-«ers 

IV. ii 

3. 

NS 

Ilf. 

1. 35*. 1*5 

IV. I 

G-13. 

NS 

III. 

t. CrU VS 

tl. j 

4-5. 

NS 

in. 

i. 71 1 VS 

VIII. 11 

5. 

NS 

nr 

ii. C3«t'&' 

VII. i 

23. 

NS 

I. 

». 10«VS 

HI. it 

1. 


In \iei\ of sitdi ii.iraIU'li<m« it i* foir to »ay that the ’ *ynercli«tu ’ cf 
(lie <V>/ii'ra*roi/e*(Ad ^ifh (he XijSfin afifra itiielf. riT/.tj;ili/arii 2 rcgarileti 

the IKO ilHra$ ai ronipletricntory. 

I'fi VII. li. 20 saya iimatfikali attliaptelyai/ali. NS II. i. 51 

laya: no, «(lmA^(Aafr>1r VheiidilpfliaaoiNpralyoyoiyo. Tlte paralldi^ni here ir, 
as Ui ri;!litly claims. '* not <Ioiil>tf<il 

The rather ctiriocia phraxe bliGyattrM in NS III. i. 71 iiinst he 
repc&tctl from V5 VIII. it. 5. (The «£i(r<i tn the YiziaiiOfiraii) ciln, is III. 
I. CO). NS III. i. &3 (i.e. GI>r>2 in the Viz. etiii.) ^cry neatly stinia up the 
Vaideifil.a doctrine of the special object* of the senaea. NS' I. i. 10 la a 
ainipliricil 'icraion of the doctrine that the aoui is iuferrihic from payehical 
rjuaiities, omitting the pliilosophicalty dubious first part of I'A’ III. ii. -1 ; with 
this omission tlic Iho tOtra* i>ecoiiic ideuUcfll. NS III. i. 28 ri'pents tlic 
teaching of VS IV. ii. 2-3 that the body ia composed, not of many elements, 
but of one, viz, earth. NS III. i. 35 ia olwcure but la interpreted bv VStsyS 
yaua as stating the doctrine (hat perception ia limited to thiiiga winch Ua\c 
magnitude and ‘ manifest form 'r— the doctrine taught hy VS IV. i. G — 13. 
NS HI. ii. G3 (=C2 in Viz. edn.) teacliea (hat * iiimd ' ia atomic for the 
reason gi\en in III. ii. GO <=59) i.c. that wc cannot hove more than wh 
apprehension at a time: while I'5 VII. i. 23 flava that ' mind ’ is atomic 
because it is not all-pervading (tiWiii) like ether and the soul. 

A striking likeness to llie Vaiiejika which Ui does not note is in 
NS V i, 11, which teaches (be characteristic Vaiilexika doctrine that 
the iiniicrsal {samamja) is elemal^ and perceptible by' sense (aiiulnija- 
Aafra).— On the other hand NS II.ii.C5-GG shows no trace of the Vai^enika 
doctrine of the imhcrsal and of raiVesika terminology, (hough VatsySijayia 
in his comment a<l. loc. plainly ccho^ (he terminology of the Vai^e^ika 
Sfitra (e.g., anekalra pratijaijanutTltimmUtam). 

The indication here is that NS n.il.C5-CG is teaching a j>re-Vaiiefiha 
doctrine of the nniversal, while NS V. i. 11 is tcicliing a 
doctrine. 
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1] isldiirdl I nhiiilnri Imi 


iiilliK'ncr, !i st’r'His r!'rt;ii?i (iin! tin* i |ir>th 

as a sysiian and as a sfifrn, is (‘nrlitU' than llii' Aya//a- 

N1/1V//1 ft Uf) M 1 )ii f'l fh s/f 

K'l'ilii poims out iliai liu- y unuashi m siinv;.- aa- 
(jiia iiii a nt'c ■witli Haaiiinolo^^y in thf pas- 

sau‘0 (if ihi' stM'onil brink whicii darils with kijf>v.*l<*dy,'!.* 
(IcrivtMj Iroin wnr-'s and i!ic amhorify nf fla- Veda 
{isS IJ.i. d!) — {)!)}, and v.diich ass<*r{s a.Lraiiist the 
j/Jwa;/i>r//.v/ tlu' diudriiu's thai Words havo nuaaning" 
k'V cnincid.inn and tliaj flw Vi/hi liaf) an anihnr. 
'Flnn'e is no rjiu'stion tha two dnetrinos hnv (‘on- 

Irovertf'd. and the do/drina of tlu' (M('rnity of ‘ word 
fxisled prior to tin* rndaidion of tin- Xi/tli/n and 
VdiX'sil-a suird: ami it h-imus ptnUalilf* that tho U'rini- 
noiopy of '’xi'posis whi(di wa lind in tin* Mtunhiisfi 
sutra — (oyadher with these doetriiu's — am older tlian 
any of tht‘ pldlosopliica] sehools. Hm no itHlieation 
as to the date of redtielion of the M~tniri)ii>'u snlra can 
lie drawn from tlie Xiiiiija and \'ai.<rsikn polemic. 
Tliere is nolliin;^ however to prevent ns from assign- 
inp' an early date to the Mhinn'dsil even in the 

form in wliieh we now have them, so far as T know. 
Tie- oniy consideration to the eontrary is the tdisenec 
of nd’erence to (he system and its author in the Mahd- 
hhnraia : and not imicli weight can be attached to (lie 
argument from silence here'. 

Nyfuja (1)1(1 Vedanta 

Tlic relation lietwecn the Nydija-siltni and the 
V eddnia-sfitra may become clearer when a careful 
comparison slinll have been made between the . pole- 
mical passages in the two sdtras-. Keith states 


'Sco Keith, KarDia-MivtamtsS, pp. 5 — 7. 

-Vcdrnil^-sfdrn, first and second pudas of tlie second adhyaya : 
Nydyn-sTitra, adhynyii III, and IV. 


Oriniua of the ^yCil/a 


D 


tliat (lautninn h familiar with (lie l('rinitioh)j!y 
of tin* nini he fnidK in tin* IViJ- 

.<m7;n-srifrn roferentvs to the leaching-^, anil reminis- 
cences of the phraseology, of the Vc(J(hita-sftlrn\ 
On the other hand tlie has a de- 

tinite twlemic against views found in the Vni.^rsila^ 
sutrn ^ : and .lacohi has shown that its polenuc 
against the BaiuUthn cornspomls to tlie polemic in the 
A'»/<7i/a-5»/ra‘, neither lM*ing dinrted against the 
later rijmunrmia doctrine; while the Vfiise^ikn’sntra 
eontains no such polemic. The indications seem to he 
that the VaKrsihi-sfitro is earlier than the I’c- 
ddiitn^sutra, as it is earlier than tlie .Vf/d//a-f/7/o] : 
while the two latter J^utras may have assumed their 
present form at al>ntil the .same period. 

Oritjhts of the Sytiifn 

When did the Siinya dwlrinc begin to exist in 
a form rccognisably contimiouK with the doctrine ns 
wc have it in the Xijutfii^stlitrat In other words, what 
i.s its systcniatisation-pcriod, as distinguished from 
its rcdaclion-dalcl In order to clear the ground for 
this eiuiuiry it is first necessary to ask what is 
specially Naiyuijiha in the Nmlpi doctrine- I'or its 
physics and pliysiology and psychology are not sj)eci- 
fically its own, l>cing from the first indistinguishable 
from tliose of its sister-.'f«,sfr«, the What 


*Kcilli, ILA, p. 2'). Till* onl} Iw pivi>n m NS 111. ii. 11 — 

lfi= IVif. S. II. I. 21. Hut thin H only tl«o * slo^-k i-TainpIo * of ciinln ariHiii" 
from milk, and »]o« not nmoiiiil lo evidence. Tin- JlltaijararigUii IH.5, 15.15, 
fipcakx of a brd/im<i tfilra aiul vftSniO'kjt. 

*op. cit. p. 21. "Kanilila declaren (liat tlie aonl in not proved hv 
^cri|>{iirc alone, tliat tlu- boily is not compouii lc«l of tliree or'fiw* cloments; 
and bis use of acidijA ‘ifTnorance*, and pra(ya! 7 J(»i(ni 'individual neif i< 
reminiscent of tbe Bfahnio Sfifra — Tlie termino’ogy a^d tbc doctrines men- 
tioned may nell Lc earlier flian tlie VeAUntn Sfit'a. 

S 2. 2. 17 is a sneer at tlie rai/eyiAfl, not at tlie NijSija. 

*?ct< footnote 1 p, U3 tnfra. 
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characterises it specifically appears to he primarily 
its development of the ‘ nydya ’ or five-membered 
method of demonstration ; and, in connection with 
this, its insistence on four sources of knowledge, 
corresponding to the first four members of its demons- 
trative formula, or ‘syllogism’. The emphasis 
which it laid on the independent status of testimony 
as a means of proof made it in theory more ‘ orthodox ’ 
than the’ VaUesilai, which nominafly recognised only 
perception and inference as sources of knowledge : 
and, though in practice the difference was small, this 
may have been the decisive advantage which enabled 
the younger sastra to supplant, as it did, the elder : 
of which it mav perhaps fairly be called a revi.sed 
version. The importance of the Nydya. therefore is 
in its doctrine of the pram anas, or sources of proof, 
and in its formulation 'of the nydya, or method of 
demonstration, from which it took its name. It is 
therefore correct to regard the Nydya as, above all 
else, a school of logic. 

The question then amounts to this. When does 
logic., as taught in the Nydya-sutra, first make its 
appearance'? There is a reference in the MalidViid- 
rnta which is quite definite ; — 

pancavayavayiildasya. vdkyasya guna dosavitd . 

“Knowing the virtues and defects of the five-mem- 
bered syllogism.” It is not possible to doubt” that we 
have here a reference to the specific Nydya doctrine 


‘Quoted by Vidyabhusana in his Nyaija Siitra of Gotama, p. xvi. 
The reference is Maliahharata, sahliaparva, adhyaya 5 (ii. v. 5). The same 
passage has a reference to the Romans ; which suggests a late date. 

“Vidyabhusana cites several other passages from the Mahdbhdrata 
which refer to a tarhaMstra, tarlcavidya, liotin^ustra, anvtJiyici nyaya^ilisa, e'tc. 
But in none of these can we be quite sure that the reference is. to our' Nyaya 
system. The reference may be to rationalising and scentical methods such 
as certainly existed in very early times. — ^branu in one place excommunicates 
the twice-born sceptic and critic of the veda .who. from reliance on ‘heOiMs- 
Ira' despises sruti and sinrti : and Kulluka Bhatta explains this as a reference 



Tantrayukii 


II 


of clenionstrntioii. lint it dops not liplp up to carry 
tlie date of the system any further hack, seeing tliat 
the present ix-ilaclinn of the ituhShhoraln may he as late 
as 200 A.D. 

In the medical tyorks of Snsrnta and Caraka. and 
in the ArlhnUstra attrilmted to Kaiitilya, there 
are lists of Irnilraijiikti, that is to say methodolotrical 
technical terms used in the particular taiilra or snxtrn : 
and one of these, — the taiilrayidii of aiiiimnia, i.e., the 
principle of tacit aeeeptanrc, ‘ what is not denied is 
admitted' — is quoted and used hy Vatsyavana', 
The names of some of the tuntriiyiikli figure in the 
tcrminolog}' of the Nyfiyn' : hut the accounts giycn 
in the lists thomselycs do not tally with the meanings 
which the A'l/di/a assigns to the terms, and the lists 
are clearly independent of the A'lpipn. There is no 
trace of system underlying these collections of more or 
less tochnic.al terms, and nothing of logic in them. 
— There is howeyer a section in Caraka's work devoted 


to CSrrSla ooil ollitT dcoptitu (M»i>n 11. II). In other plaee-* lio on the 

use of not connictiii;; nitli tr/lrt anti <lhitr»iai!inlr<t~R% ossfiitial (Xll. 

lOG), enjoins tlic stiidv of onrUsiIt on a kiitf; (VIT. nn<] tintb 

that haftuka* taTl.l sfionU l>c amnnt; Iho meinhent of a paritri'f (XII. 111). 
None of thc«o pasgagw need refer to the lo;;le of Iht* Si/iiia Kfitra i altliniich 
Vatajarana RceiiiR to refer to dfaiiHrinffi VII. (5 when lie claiiiifi tliat (he 
Nijaija iti anrlAjifii SlmatidyS (K. Bh. p. 7 1. I). — A passnpp in Kaii|iUn'fi 
ArthaOttra thrown together under the nainc of unrR'iAl the Voflti, SSthkhya, 
and Loldijata. 

'NDh p. IG I. 0 paramtifcm apraliiiJdham OMittnafaxi ifi In forifra* 
yuktih. VidyQhhfi«ana, IIIL pp. 21 — 2G. 

’c.g. pruifo/jiid, raitiadt/a, nintaya, jwdSrtha, uptimSna, arlhapatti, 
prataiiga, ehanta and onr^anfa, hetvartha, apade^a, uddeia, nt'larHana, 
ttparyaya. 

Each lidt gives definition with examples ; 8u^rii(a's examples arc taken 
from medicine, Kaiijilya's from Ins own dSttra. Tiic lists do not agree in the 
meamnga attached to the teclmieaUtiea in all cases. Thevs Suiruta says 
anena Karanenetij apadehh — YathSpadiitjale madhiirena va Benna ' bhirar- 
dilate. Kaujilya says eravi a$5c aha ity afutdeiah : and lie illustrates it by n 
quotation ending il» Kaiitilijah. See Su^nita, ulfaratjnfra G’>', Cnrnku, 
eiddhisthSna, 12, Kaufilya arthaiaitra _15th adhikardna of let adhyaya 
(Tilysore edn. p. 421). 
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to strictly logical conceptions, the teaching of which 
perhaps rej)]’esents a popular versio]i of the Nydya, 
divested of all subtleties and adapted to tlie under-' 
standing of the laymanh But here again the date 
of Caraka’s Avork in' its present form is so uncertain 
that tlie passage does not lielp toAvards fixing tlie sys- 
tematisation-period of the Nydya. The same may 
be said of a supposed reference to tlie Nydya in the 
Milindapanha, AAdiere King Milinda (Menander of 
Bactria, c. 150 b.c.) is said to haA^e been versed in 
Sdihlduja, Yager, NUi, and Vaihsiha. NUi, in the 
context, ma/y mean Nydya; though the use of the word 
m this sense is perhaps Avithout a parallel. 

In the older literature, that is, in Avorks to 
which a date definitely prior to the Christian era 
can be assigned, there is complete absence of 
reference to the Nydya as a system, though the Avord 
nydya occurs either in the general sense of a decision 


O^idyabhfisana’s suggestion that it embodies “ the principal doc- 
trines of JnvlUykl, possibly as projjounded by Aledhiitilhi Gautama ” has 
nothing to recommend it {HIL p. 25. A^'idyabhusana distinguishes two 
a-uthors of Nijruja doctrine — Gautama and Aksapada — the latter much later 
than the former). A'^idyabhusana holds that Medhatithi was another name for 
Gautama (or Gotama). But the only grounds for this assertion would seem to 
re the mention in the Mahqbha'ata {SUnfivartan, 265) of a Meihattthtr mahU- 
prajfio Gantamas tapasi, and the reference in Bhasa’s Pralima fp. "^9) to a 
Medluitither Nyaiia,<astram. There is nothing to show that the Mahahhdrata 
sage had any connection with the legendary founder of the Nyaija : and 
Bhasa’s reference, according to Barnett {Bulletin of the London School of 
Oriental Studies, 1924, p. 520) is to a late Maniihhasya by an author named 
Medhatithi. See also F. AV. Thomas in JRAS, 1925, p. i07. 

"See note 1 to page 3, above. Yoga, cannot mean Vai.^esiha here, 
seeing that Vai^esilca is separately mentioned. — There seems to be no reason 
to take 7iUi in any other than the usual sense of nUi-.sastra. Sdmhhya 
and yoga here may have the wider significance which Edgerton would 
give to the terms : see note 2 to page 3, above. The passage would 
then refer to the doctrine of salvation by linowledge, the doctrine 
of salvation by works, the science of government, and the VaieeMka 
philosophy. That is, of the philosophical systems as we now have them, it 
refers to one only. This supports the view above suggested as to the priority 
of the Vai.^esika to the other (developed) systems. If the author of the 
Milinda-panha had known the Nyaya there would have been some trace of 
its logical method in the work. 




ICnrUj Mellimlohijii 




or conclusion, or in tlte special sense of Mlmfuiifa 
principles'.- The llndilliist Pali Canon gives the 
impression of belonging to a pre-logieal jihase of 
thought; ami this is true even of the Knlliiiriitl/ni. 
in which we find some terms which are familiar as 
technicalities of the system, e.g. prntijuil. 

vpanayn, itiarahn, nimaiana, upnmii. It cannot he 
said that these are not ii.sed as tcehnical terms, for 
their application is sysleinatie’ ; hut they arc not 
technical terms of syllogistic analysis. They are used 
in connection with a stereotyped scheme of discussion 
which is apidicd with wcarisotiie iteration to a 
variety of toiiics. The debate has in the first instance 
five phases; each phase is an argument in itself . and 
the fourth and fifth phases arc called rcspcelivclt the 
npnnaya and the uiyamana. The first jihaso is called 
amihmn, the second pralilnrim (pati/.-amnm), and the 
third niprahit. The five phases together constitute 
the first nigraha. Then follows a second nigraha; 
with five similar phases except that the first ])hnso is 
now pralyatitka {pnccaiilkn) instead of aniilojnii. Six 
other ‘ nigraliax ' follow, in two sets of three ; the first 
set of three being modifications of the first nigrahn 
by insertion of the words 'everywhere,' 'always', 
' in all cases ’ ; the second set of three being corres- 
ponding modifications of the second nigraha. These 
eight nigrahas appear to constitute a dialectical 
whole (KV I. i. 1 — -10); a five-phased argument pro. 


'Jfeitli, ILA, pp. 1&-11. 

®Keilh in IL.l pp, I3'H ipcaka of those ni terms '• which later ir 
Oaiitama's lo^ic arc teclinical terms, bnt which at this ]>orio(l ha\c their more 
general sense": Init iu his Duddhist Phtloioidty pp. 301)4 ho writes in tins 
connection " we may suppose a contemporary logic, hut nothing of it is 
said ViJyabhOsBiia, IIIL pp, 231 — 210, gi>es a sample of the Kalhatatlhn 
method of disputation in connection with which these terms arc used. — The 
Kathnraithu has been translated nnder the title Point* oj Conlrotemy (Pali 
Text Society, 1915 ; edited in the same series of publications, 1891 — 7), and a- 
note on its ‘ logic ' by Aung is contributed to the preface. 
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a five-phased argument contra, three modes of the pro 
argument, and three modes of the contra argnmenth 

There is method here — ^too much of it^ — ^but it is in 
no way comparable to the method of the Nyaya. A 
truer parallel is to be found in the tenrmembered 
debate (miscalled ‘syllogism’) as stereotyped by the 
Jaina logician Bliadrahalm,^ and probably in the ten- 
membered method which Vatsyayana attributes to certain 
methodologists (naiydyika). The Kathdvattliu, in fact, 
so far from proving that logic existed in the third 
century b.c./^ is an indication that it did not 
exist : for, if it had existed, this cumbrous method- 
ology could hardly have remained in use. It further 
indicates that logic was preceded by attempts to 
schematise discussion, attempts which were inevitable 
in view of the habit of organised public discussion 
whicli prevailed in early India, but which could not 
succeed until the nerve of argument had been separated 
from the irrelevances in which the early methodology 
obscured it, and plainly exposed in a formulation of 
the syllogismh When that was first done a genuine 
logical analysis began to exist. But there must have 
been a period of tentative groping after logical 


Ut is worth while to point out tliat the number of the phases in a 
nufraha corresponds to the number of members in the Nainayiha syllogism, 
and t])at the iipaiiai/a-phase and nigatnava-phase in the nigraha a7-e fourth 
and fifth phases; just as the vpanaya and mgamana are fourth and fifth 
members of the syllogism. 

"In virtue of its method the Kathavatthu is insufferably tedious. 

’Vidyiibhfisana, HIL pp. 166-167. 

■’The date claimed by late Buddhist tradition for the Kathavatthu. 

■'It is of course a true observation of Loche that God (I'd ret n^ake 
men barely two-legged animals and leave it to Aristotle (or Aksapiida) to 
make them rational. Children and savages reason as well as logicians on 
matters that concern them. But to do a thing is not to know how it is done. 
Aristotle and Aksapada showed how reasoning is done; thereby teaching, not 
indeed how to reason, but_ how to argue. The syllogism is not the universal 
form of reasoning : but it is tlie universal form of argument : and its formula- 
tion marlcs the transition from a pro-logical to a logical melhod of argument. 
In other words it marks the transition from a stage of culture in which people 
can talk irrelevantly to a .stage in which irrelevance is nol tolerated. Early 
argument is ineredibl}- irrelevant and tautologous. 
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method before it was achieved. This [leriod is marked 
by a work like the Kntharatthu, wliieh i.s claimed by 
hater tradition to bolonp to the age of Aifoka, c. ‘250 
n.c., and may be much later. As.siiming tliat the 
Buddhist culture of the period was not inferior to 
contemporary Brahmanical cidlnre," we ran assert 
that logic did not yet c-vist in India at the period of 
wliich the Kat/iCiraltliu is rcprc-scntativc ; thotigh sotnc 
of the terms wliirli afterwards Irccaine vehirlc,s of 
genuinely logical conceptions were already being used 
systematically’ in connection with a methodology 
which avas not yet logical, and whieb may not un- 
reasonably be thought to have been .separated by 
several generations from the iK-ginnings of logic proper. 
But by the time of N.^gariiina (wliose Mnrihvamikn 
ICarikn is a really nowerfnl piece of ilialccticl tlioucht 
and discussion had been completely haicised : and lie 
tises terms’ which arc definitely tcclmical terms of 
logic proper. Ilis date is still somewhat indefinite. 
Ui nlaees him about 113-213 a.d., on a computation 
of dates given by Kuniarajiva and his Chinese 
disciples*. Keith however, with .Tacobi, assigns 
him to a date about 201) A.D., on the ground tint 


’It fniHlit bo Ibal a \cmac«ilar Rpclnrun htorntiiro like tlio 

liiiildhiitt Pill Canon was in /act provincial anti roj'rcsontolivo of a lower 
strattim of confemixirarv ciilliirc. 

’Otber toriiH in Iho KaihSratthu wliich are ai^nificant arc t /aAfotnt 
tfiiktihalh't (iliscii^sion ba«eil on argiiiiivnl from the inarki or propertic<i of the 
thin") ; .rorana/off/iana (clearing up th« atatcmenl, which conBitlers ‘the 
extension of the subject in relation to Ita predicate ' — HIL p. 2^8); iuildht- 
l.asathiijandatia, and tipnmrixntitStfandana (aimple comparison and analogical 
comparison?). Sec KV I. i, 1211 and 137, IIIL 237 and 238. 

*e.g. the use of BoJIiijaitama in MK IV 8-*.). I am not sure whether 
the term is used here aa the Nya^a afilra uses it. The Kurtkas are diffciiU 
to interpret and demand intensive atud^*. But that it is a gcmiitiely logical 
conception is certain. 

*Ui, VP, p. -lO, Kimiarajlsa went to China iii -101 a.d. an I was 
the earliest translator into Chinese of the works of Nagarjiina, Xryadeva, and 
others. He was tho chief translator ol the works of the Sriiii/ot'itia (Ui,. 
VP, p 8 1 *. 2, and p. 12 n. 1). 
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“ Arvadeva, who was apparently a younger contem- 
porary, uses . . . the words rdH and varakci, showing 
therefore a knowledge of Greek astrology which can 
hardly be supposed to have reached India in this form 
before 200 

This mucli may perhaps be taken as proved, that 
logic proper did not exist in India before 200 b-c." 
and that it had come into existence by 200 a.d. 
somewhere between these dates the VaHesika and the 
Nyaya were systematised; the Vaisesika being the 
•earlier of the two. Ui^ argues that the Vaisesika 
cannot have been systematised before 300 b.c, or after 
18 A.D. : — not before 300 b.c.,. because the 
KautiJlya Arthasdstra includes only the Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, and Lolidyata under philosophy’ {anvlksiMY : 
and not after 18 a.d., because VaUesik'a doctrines 
were imported into Jainism in the sixth schism, of 
which the date is said to be 18 a.d."’ The reasons 
given have been eriticised on the ground that the 
KaiiHllya is no authority for so early a period, and 
that the Jaina chronology and tradition is uncertain. 
And the mention of the VaUesika system in the 
Malidvihhccsasdstra which is traditionally connected 


'Keith, BP, p. 229. 

-The differences of opinion as to the chronology of the P-Vii Buddhist 
Canon are such that it is almost useless to base any argument upon it. 
"The date 200 B.c. is on the assumption that the form of the Kailiavatthii is 
representative of A^ohan culture. 

‘'VP. 33 — 38. His argument (pp, 18 — 33) connecting the origins 
of the Vai)!e.yiia with earlier speculations — they can hardly be called philo- 
sophies — ^is suggestive. Some of these ‘ lost philosophies ’ (so to speak) were 
probably fathered by Brahmanic tradition on the Lohaijata or Carvaka school : 
and some of them are possibly to be found in the strange assortment of 
doctrines reviewed in the first dltnika of the fourth adhyaya of the Nyaya- 
rMra. See Go]>inatha Kaviraj’s introduction to Jha’s translation of the 
Nyaya, 8 — ^12. 

■‘In this Hi follows Oldenberg and Jacobi. Keith objects that the 
KauiUiya is probably a work of several centuries after Christ. — Even so. it 
■ clearly embodies much older matter; and this definition of anvlksiki is a case 
in point. Yoga here might mean Vaiiesika. See p. 3 n. 1, above. 

“The Jainas say that Eohagutta, the chief schismatic, is in fact the 
'founder of the Fau^c.jika system. 
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with Kaniskn’s Council in the first century a.d., and 
in Aiivngliosii's Sulriilamkura, would he more lielpful 
if the dates of these works were more definite. 'I'lie 
same nmy he said of the mention of the ]'ai.<i‘sika in 
the Milimlaimnlm'. Nevertheless the indieations, 
such ns they arc, point to the heginning of the first 
century a.d. ns the latest date for the sysleniati.sation 
of the Vaisexikn. It docs not seem possible to arrive 
■at any more definite conclusion than thi.s. It .seems 
likely that the .system had hcen systematised 

into a form very liltc that of the c.visting xutras by 
about the heginning of the Christian era, and that 
its by no means undeveloped doctrine of inference and 
fallacy became the basis of the formulation of demons- 
tration wbich is the specific achievement of the 
Nydya school, somewhere between the beginning of the 
Christian era and the end of the second century after 
Christ. 

But there is another strain in the A’yii;;n besides 
the Fflnfejfi'B. The elaborate organon of logic and 
dialectic which it contains ends, ns Aristotle’s organon 
ends, with a book on fopliistici chnchi {juti, and 
niijrnhasllidiin). The school had to deal with an 
ingenious dialectic of scc|)tism which had its origin 
in early speculations’, hut achieved its most cons- 
picuous form in the iunyavuda or nihilist doctrine of 
Buddhism ; a doctrine which found its moat perfect 
expression in the Mudhyaviika Sutra of Nugiirjnna, 
although he need not be thought to have been its first 


‘There is no trarr of logical conMplIona, an tlio Kyaya midorstanih 
logic, in the Milimlapanha. Wc maj infer from it lhat at iJie lime ivhen the 
bulk of that A\ork A\aa ^^ntten logic did not yet exist in India. 

, ‘See Ui, VP, pp. 22-23 and liis footnote 2 to p. 23. One of the early 
siieculatorB, SafSjaya Velatjlii-pnita says : “ If joii ask me whether there is 
another world— well, if I thought there were, I aliould say so. But I don’t say- 
so. And I don't think it is thus or tlios. And I don't think it is otherwise. 
And I don’t deny it." {citeil by Ui, Joe. eit., from SDD toI. ii, p. 71). 
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systematiser^ And, besides this, there . was the 
early methodology of debate of the pre-logical period, 
with its stereotyped formulae of discussion — ten- 
membered 'nydyas' and tlie lilce — which j)receded tlie 
2?ancdvayavavakya, the five-membered syllogism of the 
II y ay a. The genuinely logical formulation of demons- 
tration given in the Nyaya supplanted these cumbrous 
forms; but not without being influenced by them. 
There were historical, rather than logical, reasons for 
the fact that the NaiyayikUi s3dlogism had five 
members : and the Nyaya certainly owes many -of its 
technical terms to the early methodologists. But none 
the less the logic of the Nyaya is a new creation. With 
the 2^o,Ii'Cdvayavavdkyo, India began to argue logically 
for the first time. The Nyaya can therefore justly 
-claim to be an epoch-making work : or at least an 
•epoch-marking work. 

. SECTION 2. THE NYaYABHaSYA OF VaTSYAYANA 

The earliest extant commentary on the Nyciya-sfitra 
is the Bhdsya of Vatsvayana, who is sometimes called 
Paksilasvamin. As it does not reply to criticisms 
which we know that Vasubandhu brought against 
the Nydya-sutra, and as it is itself cited and criticised 


'Keith, BP, p. 230 “ We need not, of course, take seriously the con- 
ception of Nagarjuna as the creator of the Sunyavada philosophy There- 
fore references to the Sunyavada in the NyUyasiitra are not necessarily refer- 
ences to Nagarjuna : unless the phrases in NS -which are parallel to phrases 
in MK first originated -with Nagarjuna. It is possible to regard them as 
‘ tags ’ -which are repeated by Nagarjuna from earlier Sunyavada -writers : in 
which case Vidyablmsana’s argument for the priority of Nagarjuna to the 
NS passages in question, and Jacobi’s assumption that the date of Nagarjuna 
gives the earliest limit for the composition of the Nyayasiitra, fall to the 
ground. Nagarjuna in his Da^abliiimivibliasai^astra refers to the SamkUya, 
Yoga, and Vaidesika : but it is hardly safe to infer from this that the Nyaya 
as a system had not yet originated — for Vaidesika doctrines are so similar to 
Nyaya that separate mention of the later may have been felt to be unnecessary. 
The question of the relation of Nagarjuna to the Nyaya (a) as a system 
tb) as the present sutra, must, it would seem, be left open still. 
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by Vasubaiidbu’s disciple Dinn.iga, it must be prior 
to both these Buddhist writers. It has been argtied 
that it must be separated by a considerable period 
from the systematisation of the NySyu because it gives 
alternative c-vplnnations which prove that tlie sense 
of the siitras had already in some cases become ob.scurc. 
And it speaks of the futrakara ns a rxi (Nl}li p. OS 
1. 7), which implies that the system bad already siie- 
ccetled in stirroumling itself with the halo of a 
legendary antiquity ; but this perhaps proves little, 
for no system could hope for a hearing without the 
fiction of antiquity ; and therefore any .system would 
be born old, so to speak. Another very interesting 
lino of argument, first put forward by Windi.scb', 
has fotitid pnoral acceptance. It is based on the fact 
that there are embodied in the H/iCisyii certain Sutra- 
like ‘ sentences on which the Dhusya comments, but 
yet which do not appear to have for the author of 
the Bhiisya the status of swtras, and arc in general 
not classed ns sfitrn.s by the later commentators (though 
in particular eases there is difference of opinion). 
The view ptit forward by Windisch is that these 
‘ .sentences ’ are citations made by the BhCisya from 
an earlier commentary on the siitras : which would 
imply a considerable interval of time between the 
siitras and the Bhiisya. But three considerations may 
be urged in this connection : 

(1) There are in Uddyotakara’s VCirlika and 
Prailastapada’s Bhiisya a large number of passages 
which convey precisely the same impression as these 
■‘sentences’ in the Nyiiija-bhusija ; that is to say, these 
works also contain statements of .'»tr«-like brevity 
which arc then commented on or amplified by the text. 
It has not been suggested in the case of these two 
works that the preliminary brief statement.s are citations 


*E. ^Vindisdi fiber da$ NyHyahhasya, Leipzig, 1888. 
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from earlier commentaries. Of course tlie}^ may be. 
But does it not seem more likely that we are here 
confronted with a trick of stjde, common to the 
older schools, — the trick or mannerism of first con- 
densing a meaning into an aphorism, and then ex- 
plaining it? The habit of commenting may be sup- 
posed to have become so engrained that a writer felt 
the need of a text to everything he wrote. This 
characteristic of ‘ Bhdsyas ’ is recognised bj?^ Indian 
tradition — “Sutrdrtho mrmjate yatra sutrd- 

nusdrihhih, svajmddni ca varnyante, hlidsyam blids- 
yavido riduliH 

(2) The Bhdsya never refers to an older commen- 
tator, and does not mark these ‘ sentences ’ as quota- 
tions with an iti. The iti , — where ‘ iti ’ is used — 
follows the explanation, and not the ‘ .'sentence ' ex- 
plained. It is the iti which means ‘ that is to say ’ : 
and which would be used by a writer amplifying even 
his own epigrams or apophthegms. — Of course it may 
be used to mark an explanation of some one else’s 
apophthegms. But there is no need to sujppose that 
this is so. 

(3) On the other hand there is an obscure passage 
in which the author of the Bhdsya himself draws 
attention to the relation between one of these ‘ sen- 
tences ’ and a sutra which follows in the immediate 
context. The ' sentence ’ is the first of three em- 
bodied in the Bhdsya on NS. II. i. 11, and runs : — 

. UPALABDHIHETOR TJPALABDHRUSAYASYA CARTHASYA PUR- 
VAPARASAHABHAVANIYAMAD YATHARTHADAR^ANAM VI- 
bhagavacanam. This means that “as there is no 
fixed rule that processes of apprehension should 
. in all cases precede, or in all cases follow, or in all 
cases be simultaneous with, the objects apprehended, 
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we nsisert preecdcncc or soqiiciice or siimiUaiioily in 
any parlicninr ease aeeorclino as experience shows tliis 
that or the other alternative to be true This is, 
ns V.atsy.lynna says, the solution (siiinnd/ii) of the 
(iidicnlty pnt hy the objector' (XS. 11. i. 8 — 11). 
lint it is not given at onec hv f/"’ entrakfira, who 
retorts, in sutrn 12. that the /innd'Ilia's own proof 
will he expo.scd to jnst this dileninin: in sntrn Id, that 
if all proofs are invalid, the Ilanddhn'e proof is in- 
valid; and in sntrn 14. that if on the other hand the 
Bninlilha's proof that all proofs are invalid is itself 
valid then it is not true that all jiroofs are invalid ! — 
Then conics /tnlrn 15: TnAiKAi.YAriiATlsr.nii.t.s' c,\ 
SaiidAd ATonYAStnmiiv.AT TATSioDiir.ii — "and there is 
no denying the three time-relations, since this is e.stahlish- 
ed; ns the mnsieal instrinnent is estahlished from its 
sound”. Vatsy.ayana explains this rather nmhignous 
sRtra ns giving preci.sely the same solution of the difficulty 
as that given in the 'sentence’ cited ahovc and embodied 
in his comment on snim 11. — Why then are the 'sen- 
tence' and the cnlrn given in dilTcrent places? V.atsya- 
yana himself raises the difliculty : and the mere fact of his 


‘Tlie objrctor (h s Md-Iltt/anula, ami he orguin;; that the vrry 
notio'i of proof inioUr<i self ronlrniliction. He pnt*< forward a dileiniiia baRciI 
00 the three pogRihIc tune relations hrturen pramiliia (ineani of apprehension 
tzuptjlaiiHiilietu) and j>ratnfi/a (apprvlu'iidtHl object = «;in/a6r/;ticifnyfl). If 
perception is siipjiosed to exist before the i*«*rccpt, tlicn |>prccption cannot arise 
.rom contact with its object — for the object doe* not yet exist : if after, then 
the supposctl antecedent object cannot be identified with tlie percept — a percept 
being that which f» bein'/ percched ; if snniiftaiieons/i/, then we ought not to 
get swcccRaivc apprehension* t>f the colowr, acetit. taste, etc. of the object — 
since these are supposed to co-cxist at one and the same time m the object 
^'.e. there should not he a subjective order of presentations different from the 
objectiie order cf existences .) — Snira 8 states the general nature of the 
dilemma : pratijalr&tinain apramattyarii tTail,ttltjau<ldeh. Sutrat 9, 10 and 
11, stale the three branches of this dileniina. 

Vucaspati Mi4ra attributes the dialectic to the Madhyamtla at NVT 
p. 2.51 L 1 and p. 219 1. 3. In the tatter passage he gives an exposition of the 
Madhyamita position, wliicli is cited by Poussin in a note to p. 57 of hia 
edition of tlie Madhyamila KarikS, Poussin sajs : "iatUtude den philoaephcn 
est erpliquie avec prdefWon 

3 
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doing so has been taken to indicate that in his view the 
two statements stand on the same levelh He does not 
however seem to have treated the ‘ sentence ’ as 
a sfitra^. On the other hand it seems that he 
does not offer it merely as a part of the Bhdsya, 
that is, as part of his own comment. Nor does 


'Note to vol. ii. p. 45 of Jha’s translation. Dr, Jha says that 
Vatsyaj'ana seems to imply that the ‘ sentence ’ and the sutra “ stand on the 
same level, being the icork of the same Kriter But had Vatsyayana defi- 
nitely thought of the ‘ sentence ' as being the words of Gautama he would 
have included it in his siitrapatha ; which he does not seem to do. — Dr. Jha 
raises the general queslion of these ‘ sentences ’ in this note. He postpones 
consideration of it to the Introduction. In the Introduction (contributed by 
Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja) Windisch’s view is accepted (p. 13). 

What Vatsyayana saj-s is ; “Why is this said again? For the purpose 
of connection with what has been said before ; that is, in order that the 
statement made before to the effect that ‘ theire is no fixed rule that processes 
of apprehension must precede, follow, or be simultaneous with, the appre- 
hended object', might be understood to arise from the present statement’’. 
(The first clause may mean “ Why again is this said? ’’ And the phrase 
taditahsamiitthanam is ambiguous in respect of the pronouns. Uddyotakara's 
paraphrase at NV p. 194 is_ equally dubious). “ The fact is that the rst has 
in view the fact that there is no fixed rule, and 'so 'he' here rejects the’ denial 
of the three time-relations — a denial grounded on the supposition tiraftlie're'" 
is a fixed I'ule (aniijamadar4t khalv aijam rsir niyamena pratisedham ' praiyii- 
caste) . . . He gives an illustration of one mode (of the’ three possible 

time-relations) in the words ‘ as a musical instrument from the sound ’ . . . 
Because this is intended as an illvistration, the illustrations of the other two 
modes are to be supplied from what has been said before. — Why was that 
not stated here? — Because what has been said before is being explained. 
The meaning had to be cleared up some way or other, — whether it be cleared 
up here or there makes no difference 


It ^ difficult to get at the meaning of this passage. Vacaspati Mi4ra 
says : He puts an objection to the reading of this {sTitra 15), in the words 
why is this said? ’. If he has on his own responsibility already stated the 
foice of this sutra, there is an end to a siitrapatha altogether (i.e. there is no ' 
use in having si dr as at all, if we are going to anticipate the sfdra's mean- 
ing before the sutra is stated). He replies that what was then said was not 
said by him as something^ over and above the sutra {utsTdram), but was just 
the meaning of the sidra itself and that his sutrapidha is meant to show that 
tins IS tlic case. The Variika raises the question — why did he depart from 
t le futra-ordcr and give hi= comment in the previous passage. That is, whv 
was not that comment given here, under stdra 15? The Bhasya answers this 
(1 ^ ''ords The meaning had to be interpreted some way or other — 
-' 'S,- ^ o''.l''cre is no matter’. This comment seems to indicate that 
in Vacaspafj s view the ‘ sentence ’ is just a part of the Bhasiw. 

See also p. 49, footnote 1. 

yotes that the ‘ sentence ' appears as a stdra in the sfdra-' 
” ached to one of his MSS, and that the commentary Dhasya-eandra 

Vacaspati ^Ii4ra’s Nyiiyasucinihandha 
o c it as a sutra, nor docs Uddyolakara treat it ns such. 
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Uic suggestion that tlicsc sentences arc citations 
from an earlier commentator meet the special pro- 
blem of this passage. In what sense then was it 
that the * sentence ’ and tlic sutra stood on the same 
level ? 

It seems to me that what VritsyAyana saj’s implies 
some such state of nfTair.s as this. — He had to deal 
with a mass of material which formed the tradition of 
the school and which existed largely in sutra form. 
There was already a donht ns to how ’much of this was 
to be called ' sutra ' and treated as the very words of 
an already legendary founder. There were also 
difTerenees of opinion ns to the interpretation of some 
of the.so traditional formulae. There is nothing to 
show that before Vntsyfiyana’s time there existed any 
standard sutrajuU/ia and commentary. The two 
things go together ; for it would be impossible to con- 
struct a sulra/tuUin without at the same time giving 
an interpretation. Others may have cs.sayed the task 
of redaction and interpretation of the school tradi- 
tion : indeed every teacher must have done it in some 
degree. Hut Vritsyayana’s work presents itself as 
the first standard redaction and interpretation : and 
there is nothing to show that anythinc except a 
relatively fluid tradition preceded him. There would 
be a certain amount of aphoristic tradition in the 
school which- for one reason or another he would feel 
to be tile meaning, though not the ipsissima verba of 
the rsi. These he would c.xclude from his sutrapBiba. 
but inelude in his Bhusya ; not ns citations from any 
definite author, but as the heritage of the school and 
as carrying an authority only less than that of the 
sutras themselves. Such appear to be some of the 
‘ sentences ’ embodied in the Bhusya. And it is in 
this sense that some of the ‘ sentences ' and the srdras 
" stand on the same level ”, — not as being the work 
of the same writer ; but as belonging to the same body 
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of tradition and as being no less representative of the 
rsis intention. That Vatsyayana himself was the 
author of any of the sutras seems highly improbable. 
But as a redactor he would have a certain latitude, 
and would be dealing with a body of teaching which 
had grown up over a considerable period of time and 
which included comparatively recent developments 
within tne school. After one or two generations what 
was new would begin to be indistinguishable from 
what was old, — especially as any new argument would 
always be put forward as part of what the rsi 
meant even if he did not say it : and the fact that he 
did not say it would very rapidly be lost sight of in a 
fluid traditioD. There was probably little or no deli- 
berate interpolation : and yet Vatsyayana’ s redaction 
would embodv as siitras doctrines which had in fact 

tj 

entered the traditioD of the school within only two or 
(hree generations of his own date. Some of these 
f:ntras stand for teaching which arose in oppo- 
sition to the Madhyamika doctrine, and perhaps 
('though this is far from certain) in opposition to 
Nagarjuna himself. If we suppose this teaching to 
have arisen even as late as 200. a.d. there would be 
nothing to prevent Vatsyayana from including it in 
his sfitrapdtlia about a hundred years later. So far 
then as this argument goes he could have done his work 
of redaction and comment as early as 300 a.p. And 
this date will allow for priority to Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga, even if we place these teachers in the earliest 
period which' has (been assigned to them, nam.ely. 
c. 350 and 400 a.p., respectively. 

SECTION 3. PRASASTAPaPABHISVA AND THE FBAMaNA- 
SAMUCCAYA OF DINNAGA. 

Tliere is a period of upwards of three- centuries be- 
tween Jl^ats.yayana and the next Naiyayika commenta- 
tor, Uddyotakara. The interval saw a remarkable 
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(levflopmonl of logical dootriiip wliit'li appears lo have 
tiecn line in part Ui tlic rise of a lUnlmiist seliool of 
logic and in part to the clalKtration, liy ]'ai.<csik(i coni- 
nioiitators, of the i-oinparatively simple logical con- 
ceptions cmlKnlicd in the i’aikrxil.n Srilrn. The dc- 
vclopnicnt was in the direction of a formal logic (as wc 
ahonld call it), and is characterised hy the explicit 
formnlation of a. Canon of Syllogism, in the form of 
the Tmiriipiin or ‘ three characters ' of a valnl middle 
term; and liy a syllogistic, and a classification of 
fallacies, largely hased on this canon. When logic 
pas-ed into the hands of schools which recognised ottly 
two histrunienls of knowledge — perception iind rea.son- 
ing" — instead of the four recognised hy tlic A'l/ai/n 
schonl, there ceased to lie any real reason for retaining 
the first and fourth mcml>er.s of the fivc-mombered 
Tiyii.vfi or method of demonstration : for. ns Vatsynyana 
teaches, the value of the finsi member is to lend 
aiilliorili/ to the demonstration, and of the fourth to 
contrilinte some (not very clearly conceived) analogical 
factor to the argument. Schools which rejected au- 
thority and analogy as independent means of proof 
would naturally find no fiiiiclion (or tlie ' Pro|iosition ’ 
and the ‘ j\|iplication,’ and would therefore tend to a 
three-memhered syllogism. Tlie logic of this period 
is not altogether consistent in tliis respect : it con- 
tinued, for e.\ample, to recognise nutliority, in admit- 
ting False Proposition ns an independent class of 
fallacy. And it did not altogether reject the five- 
niendiGrcd syllogism, hat contented itself with draw- 
ing a distinction between inference as drawn by one- 
self and inferential apprehension as conveyed to 
others. 'Die latter retained the five-membered form. 
I’inally, although tlie new doctrine formulated the 
third member of tile Naigayika syllogism as a state- 
ment of inseparable connection between abstract 
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cliaracters or universals (amnahlidva — tlie later vydpti), 
with the order of the terms fixed according to a formula 
(vidhi) ‘ whatever is M is P, and whatever is not P is 
not M it still retained the mention of examples 
(wliicli are in fact an essential element in its formula- 
tion of the trairTqiya or canon of s3dlogism), and it 
retained the old name ‘ exemjDlification ’ inidar&ana— 
uddharana) for the third member of the syllogism; 
although this had in fact become a genuine ' maior 
premise 

Diiinaga’s Pramdnasamnccaya and Pra^astapada's 
Bhflsya on the Vai^esika system are typical works of this 
period ; and the relation between them has been the 
subject of long controvers}’’. The former work is not 
extant in Sanskrit, and the fragments of it quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra and others are not sufficient in them- 
selves to settle the question of Dihnaga’s relation to 
VaUesika logic. Jacobi^ took the view that Buddhist 
logic derives from VaiScsika. Stcherbatsky" on the other 
hand argued that Pra^astapada borrowed his logic 
from Dihnaga, and that he made rather disingenuous 
efforts to conceal his obligations. It is however clear 
that Dihnaga, in his attack on the Nydya. had a predeces- 
sor in Vasubandhu, whose criticisms of Naiydyika, doc- 
trines are several times cited by Uddyotakara, and who 
is known from Chinese sources to have written speci- 
fically logical works. It has also been held with much 
probability^ that Prasastapada had predecessors in com- 
menting on the Vaisesika sj^stem ; though of this no 
definite evidence is forthcoming. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that a work attributed to Dih- 
naga by Tibetan tradition under the title Nydyapravesa, 
the teaching of which shows a similarity to the logic of 
Prasastapada almost amounting to identity, is assigned 


482 . 


^Indische Logik. Gottingen, Nachrichten, phil-hist.. 
"in Je Mnsdon, vol. v, 1904. 


pp. 45S — 
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by Chinese tradition to another writer, — Smiikani 
Svainin. said In be a di^eiple of Diiiiiaftn. 

There is very elo^e similarity iH'tween the lopir of 
PniSaslapadn and that of Dihnapa. Diiinapa’s date 
shares the nneertainty altaehinp to that of bis master 
Vasnbandhii. He tnay fall anywhere iK'twnni UK) and 
500 A.t). Sunli's opinion is that Dihnapa and Pnntas- 
tapada art' alinosl eonleiii|Hiraniains', and that Vatsya- 
yana jinveded’ Isitb. That Dinnapa’ is later than 
Vatsyayatia is definitely pnived — if any pnmf were needed 
— by the fart that the former tvriter ridicules the ap|H’al 
to the methiHlolopical principle (linilraijiil:li\ of tacit 
acceptance (nnuimiln) as einplovcd bv Valsyayana in his 
comnienlary on XS I. i. -1. That Pn!<astapada is later 
than VAIsyaynna Iktoiucs almost certain from a com- 
parison of their lopical doctrines', thonpb no passapo 
in the former work has yet lua-n fonml which quite 
definitely refers to the latter. 

Although fhldyotakara writes with constant refer- 
ence to the logic of nii'imlga, it is difficult to imint to a 
passage in which be refers to the logic of Pra'inslajirida. 

‘ Fu>1i. Intrculutwtif cUo della fihioplta Indiana (I'mtu, 

p. Citrt! hy riilJrfTfln. Plnleieo{>hy (Anmerilfint I'.UB) p. 10. 

*Pu*U, p. 31, cUM liT T*. C05. IWIa* ■ri;iicil that 

I‘ra((tti<tpS<]a w«« carlirr Jlian VAfatStan*. i>n IIip crotind tlml tlie IsHor cite* 
VS I. i. A, and tliat tlii* tfitra U Uttr rnOailaplcU. Itiit tliU in 

arbitrarj. radtlcffon’* SK*iimptinn tliat t’S II. ti. '-i, uhicli I’ra<.iittap3<ia 
citct, nan inlcrpnUtM Irotn .VjfJys'MiAfyti p, 31 I. 10 rntisllj arbitrary, ant! 
cannot le ra «*j a '* fcci<5ve ar:n:::rnl for fi^ali'a o-iiiinn Hut it acems 
certain tliat VJtaylyana «ai earlier than Vraftantapada. 

'Di/inica rcfeM to iml crilirtaeii vjewa \cry lilco PraAnatapStla’s. 
Fee VirlyAMififana UIL v. 279; fmement H of Btclicrliataky, 

.lfo»/on. X. 170-171, cfteil by Keith Jltd p. 27 footnote, who reinarka "Thit 
I’ralantajtSila liail preilccMdora U ohaloiia, and it ia from one of IIiokc doubt- 
less that nifin8(;a Iwrrowa Ihe pataacca ”, The admission that Pra^aatapSda 
had predfcensora winkena Slcherlratakj'a atcwmenl (1002) that PraAafttapSda 
took his logic from Dii'inliga ; it is possible that l>oth he and PiAnaga derired 
their commofi doctrines from these supposed roffcsi^ti predecessors of Prafas- 
tapilda. 

'e.g. I'ralnstapSda’s exposition of (he notion of tSmSnijalo ilftla 
inference seems clearly to belong to .a later phase of logical thought than 
VStsyiyana'a. The same »» trno of hi* fonnwiation of ayllogiasn. 
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It is cnsy to iinderstniKl that he woiild tend to avoid 
reference in this connection : for nearly all the criticisms 
which he directs against Diiinaga would be applicable to 
Pras\asta))ada : and tiiei'cfore lie could not I'efer to the 
latter, in connection with logical to])ics, without attack- 
ing the sister-.<r76‘/?Y/. But no one occasion’, at any 
rate, where it was possible to show that Pra<^asta[)ada 
was right and the Buddhist logic wrong, he makes an 
undoubted I'efcrence . 

Plis references to Prasastapada’s physical and 
metaphysical doctrines are detailed and indubitable". 
Indeed there are jiassages which must be read as com- 
menting rather on Prai^astapada than on the Nydyn^. 


'A passage in wliicli Uddyotakiira sci'tiis to contrast Pra^astapada’s 
treatment of the topic of ])ralijfi(ibh(~isa witli tlic Bamhiha tnaitimnit of it, to 
the advantage of the former. He .says that ‘ sound is inaiiiliblc ' is not a 
proper exam])lc of Proposition contradicted by Pcrccjttion, wlicreas * fire is not 
hot ’ is a proper example : and again that a statement, on tltc part of a 
Vai'ic.yiia, tliat sotind is eternal, is not a proper example of Proposition contra- 
(Hcting Authority ; whereas the statement ‘ a Brahman shonld drink spirit ’ 
/s a proper example. Now tlic two example.s which lie says are wrong ore 
those given in the Ntidijapravcsa (see Vidijabhiisauti, HJL 'p. 200-291); and 
the two examples which he savs arc rigid, are those given hv PraSastapada 
PBh p. 234). NV p. 117, on NS I. i. 33. 

“See Keith I LA p. 2G : “ He is clearly referred to both in connection 
with the atomic theory and logical doctrine by Uddvotakara”. Keith cites 
in support .Tacobi, Encijcl. of Ret. ami Eth., I."201, and Ind. Log. 484.— Ui, 
p. 17 n. 4, gives the following list of parallel passages : — 

NV p. 288 and PBh p. 288 (on sound). 

NV pp, 319-320 and PBh pp. 11, 311 (.idvilitiya). 

NV p. 320 and PBh pp. 14, 324 (saviavaija). 

NV p. 4G8 PBh p. 48 (irsti). 

NV p. 417 and PBh pp. lOG-107 {rUpudlnCnh pdhajotpattih). 

T 5 , i'oj instance,^ NV pp. 318 — 322 on NS II. ii. G1 is a defence of 
irasastapada s doctrine of sinndnya. As examples of detailed correspondence 
compare ; — ^ 

!' .n sdrvatra vartata Hi sarvagatety vcyate. 

I'xs/i p. dll 1. 13 svavisayasarvagaiam. 

NV p. 319 1. 0 Jeva punar gotvam vartate? yatra gotvanimitto 
nuvrttapratijayo vartate. 

PB/i- p. 311.1. 16 onuvrtUpratyaifaJxaraiiavi, 

2 /Olka vastracarmaha'mbalesu nllnpratyayah. 

r±Sli. p. dll 1. 20 yatha parasparavisHtcsii carmavastrahainhaladisv 
ekasnidv titladravyabhisa^iibandluni lulaih nllani 
Hi pratpayanuvrttih etc. 
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Tiiat later coinnicntators nttributed liigli antiquity to 
Prasastapada* is sliown by Ibe fact* that Vacaspati 
Mi^ra cites bis words (PHh p. Jh)S 1. 5) ns pCiravinr- 
snvacaun i2CVT p. 458 1. 8)’. Pmfastapridahhd^na 
was known to Dhannapala (500 — 570 a.I).). and 
Paramartlia (400 — 500 a.d.)*. And there are said 
to be even earlier references to Pra<astnpada in Ihiddhist 
writers, notably in Vasubandhu. 

Stcherbatsky has recently* admitted that the 
views whicli lie put forward (ifteen years ago — views 
which were strongly gnmnded in the evidence then avail- 
able — must 1)0 rcvise([ in tlie liglit of furtlier knowledge. 
He now makes three jioints : 

(1) idealistic tendencies showed ihemselve.s again 
and again in various contexts in the course of Buddhist 
philosophy; 

(2) the sftlraf: of the yyiiija which seem to refer to 
the idealism of the vijuanavada can be differently inter- 
preted; 

(S) wc have positive proof of Oic existence of a 
systematic Nydyn and Vmse.^iha long before Vasuban- 
dim's time- 


iVr p. 322 1.3 far/ll gotram gotn rarlatr ilOatfSlrainlhii 

Kah tunar SirauQfraiii' H'ah? ‘(i*»iarfl oh. 
tatra ottn« . — cr I h -amtirniia IV-a 

prat^ayahrlutrStl i(n HfJnm 

PHh. p. 321, I. 10. QijutfiddhilnSm iHhamiidhSrabhCitatiilm yah •nm- 
banJha ihapfatgagahtluh, »a tamaruijah. 

(rS VII ii. 2fl iheilam ih yatah karyahSranayoh, *'i *aniar/l’ n)i. 
Uilfl_votakara’« phra«eolopy liawevcr ■cents to echo rra<astoplda rather than 
the sulra , — For a later objeetton sec KnmSrila SL Tdrl., annwulna, 100, fittxl 
below p. 205). 

'VjnJhyc)5>an I’rasada Dviitdin (PiiIm*) in his preface to the Viz, 
Skt. Series etln. of Pilfi. aiHuces other evidence to this elTect. 

*I owe this refereme to the list of ideWifit-d quotations given ht 
GafigSdhara Sastri Tailai'iga m his edition of the NVT. He gives one other 
citation from PBh., viz., NVT p. 81 ). 27!=PBIi p. 2.50 I. 1.5 (definition of 
tukha). 

’tJi, VP, pp. 74 — 79 and p. 18. 

*Erkennttiiitheorie tmd Logik narh rfer Lehre lifr niwtereu 
: Tihcrselzt von Otto Strauss : Munchcn-Ncnhibcrg, 1921. pn. 259— 
or,p, “ 
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He still holds that Vatsyayana in the introduction 
to Nyaya-sfitra , lY 2.26 interj^rets- the siitra as 
referring to an idealist opponent/ and he accepts 
the supposed reference as the true interpretation of the 
sutra : but he now believes the reference to be to an older 
idealism, and not to that of Vasubandhu. '' The 
Vijnmamda is as old as the ^unyamda, or perhaps 
considerably older He therefore now accepts 
(tliough on different grounds) Jacobi’s statement — 
“\Ye are therefore almost certain that two sutras at 
least, N. D. and Y. D., preceded the origin of the 
Vijnanamda, or rather its definite establishment”, — 
the ‘definite establishment’ of the Vijndnavada being 
understood to refer to the foundation of it on a logical 
basis by Yasubandhu. 

In connection with his third point— “that the 
Nijdya-V aUesilm system is considerably older than the 
later (epistemological) vijndnavada’ ’ , Stcherbatsky 
states that Yasubandhu himself deals with Vaisesika 
views on the existence of the soul, and that he cites 
the definition of samyoga, not in the words of the 
Vaisesika sutra (III.ii.22), but in the phraseology of 
Prasastapada {PBh. p. 139 1. 18 aprdptayoh praptih 
samijogah). He is not prepared to suggest that both 
Prasastapada and Yasul3andhu derive from an older 
source. He further cites IJi’s statement {Vaisesika Philo- 


'NBh p. 233 i. 6 — Yad idam bhavan huddlnr asrilija buddhivisana 
fsautiti manyate, mithya buddhaija ctdij. — “ As for your (the Naiydijika's) 
reliance- on thought, and your (consequent) statement that tlie objects of 
thought exist, — tlie answer is that these thoughts are illusory ”. Stcher- 
batsky however misreads bhavan for bhavan in the first clause, and translates : 
IVcnn aber dti da glaiibitt daxs e/t Ohjcctc aurh dann wirldich gibt wenn man 
071 dem Grutidsatz fesihiilt dass aUcs E-xisUerendc {bhavu7i) blosxc Vorstcl- 
!ung (biiddhJr) ist, so (ist. dir enigegenzuhaltcn dass) diese (dchic Vorslel- 
/imycn) falsche Vorstclluugen scin wurden ”. (op. cit. p. 262). 

Even if hhavdn were the correct reading this appears to be, linguist- 
ically, a very improbable interpretation of hhd’.aix hudihir .airitya. I do not 
iielieve tlial there is any reference to an idealist here, — in spite of Vacaspati 
JiliSra. 
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snpliij, ]). 73) limt Vn-suliaiHlIm in llip liuiUhaijolra- 
gi'iflra refutes n Vnisrsitn doctrine of sound ns com- 
prising tlirec iiiomcnt-s, a doctrine wliieli is not foinid 
in llie Vaiir.phn'^fitra l>iil only in llie Dhiipj/i. 
" 1’raiS.islaprnla is evidently its originator".' 

I'roni tlic,sc fnets he draws the ronchision that 
Prainstapfida was either a predecessor or a txmtem- 
porarv of Vnsnhaiidlm. The pmhlcm of the relation 
lK?tHcen I'oiVrjiV.n atid Ihiddhist logic, tliereforr’, has 
now assumed for him an entindy difTcrent form. It 
is no longer a question whether I’rn.saslapfida 
Ixirrowed his logic from Dinliagn, or rice ri-rsa. The 
suggestion now made is that Vasiihandlm made use of 
Pradastapfida's logic, and that therefore Diiitifiga’s 
logic is derived through Vasuhandlni from Pra'Sa'- 
tap.adn. This however assumes tliat there was no 
development in the Vnifexihn sehool lietwcen the 
Sutra and I'ra^artnptVla, — an improhalile a.ssuinp- 
tion. 

7Vie dale of VrKiiliaii<lliii. U the date of Vasu- 
handhii could be determiticil it would provide an 
invaluable fixed point for the delerniiiiation of other 
dates. Unfortiinatclv it rcimiiiis controversial. 
Takaktisii,’ basing bis argiimcnt on tbe bingraplir 
of A'nsubandliti by Paramartha, came to the conclu- 
sion that he lived'420— 500 a.d. This was generally 
accepted until Noel Peri’ advanced strong reasons 
for carrying the dale back a conturv and a half 
earlier. Vincent Smith* and Keith’ accept Pdri's 


'Slclifrlnifiky, German Trans!., j*. 2C5. Tlie rcfcrfnrt« is to PDh. 
p. 2S7. KarinR now conn* to rrjjaril I’raiastapBilft bs an or{|;iitsl thinker, hp- 
inclincro to tlio view that his logic also is not a bnr^wcil thing. 

’On Hie Date of Va*uhandhu, JltAOS 1905; oml Bulletin ile VRcole" 
Frnn^aite de rEitrfme-Orient, 1901, p. 37. 

de I'Dccle FranfoiM de VErirfme-Orienl, 1011. pp. 330 IT 
*Earlij Hittiyrif of India. 3nl nln., pp. 328 — 331. 

*Budilhi$t PI'iloiophy, pp. 155 G. 
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-conclusions; but Stcherbatsky^ considers that the}’ 
are based on the false assumption that there was 
onl}^ one Vasubandhu, whereas in fact there were 
two, — if not three, — famous persons of this name. 
'One was the great Vasubandhu,. a Hlnaydnist 
' V rddliacarya Vasubandhu’ who is often cited in 
Vasubandhu’s Abliidharamakosa. A later Vasu- 
bandhu, — commonly called ‘the Bodhisattva Vasu ’ — , 
was a Mahdydnist author of a commentary on Arya- 
■•deva’s Satasdstra : Takakiisu’s date is the 
•date for him. — Until this controversy is decided, it is 
useless to build up an absolute chronology round the date 
■of Vasubandhu as a fixed point. 

SECTION 4. UDDYOTAKAEA AND DHAEMAKIETI. 

Uddyotakara must have been either contemporary 
'with or prior to the novelist Subandhu, who speaks 


^Buddhist Epistemology and Logic, German translation, note 420, 
ip. 289. See also Central Conception of Buddhism, 1923, p. 2, note 2, Avhcre 
Stcherbatsky writes : “ That there were two Yasnbandhns is not ‘ a 

guess with no solid basis ’ : the Ko^a actually quotes the opinions of a 
vrddhdcarya Vasubandhu and rejects them (i. is, Tibetan text p. 23; 
•cf. Ya4omitra’s comment)”. Keith, loc. eit., says that Ya^omitra’s comment 
can be read to mean that the author of the Abhidarmaho^a refers to 
Vasubandhu, brother of Asanga; but that this suggestion is on the whole 
implausible. Stcherbatskjf goes on ; ‘‘There remain the dates of the Chinese 
translations of Asanga and Vasubandhu, which alone, if correct, would be 
sufficient evidence to assign them to the fourth century. Otherwise one feels 
inclined to bring Vasubandhu nearer to Dihniiga, whose teacher he was ”. 
According to Takakusu all the works certainly attributable to Vasubandhu 
were translated into Chinese be'tween 508 and 669. There is a /Safa^dstralTlcd 
translated in 404, which is of doubtful authorship. Stcherbatskj^ appears to 
assign this to the Vasubandhu for whom he accepts as the most probable date 
that assigned by Takakusu i.e. 420 — 500. • That is why he suggests a doubt as 
to the accuracy of the Chinese statement that it was translated in 404 (if I 
understand him aright). Pdri’s argument rests partly on this, but not 
entirely. 

The Vasubandhu with whom we are concerned is the logician referred 
to by Uddyotakara, and the author of the Tarlca^asira assigned to ‘ Vasu- 
'bandhu He was traditionally the teacher of Diiiniiga. 
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of him liy naitio in hi< I’lisorni/n/hi'. Sulmndliu in 
turn is ronijiliinontarily rofcrrod to by iiSna. wfm 
writes as a ynnthfni in the later years of Ifarsa 
(fiO! — ()I8) at Thaiiesar, and is apparently’ paying 
a eomplinieni to Siihandhn on the recent prodiielion 
of his yrnniradnlln. It iimy lie similarly enlijeetured 
that Snhandim (writing |K'rhaps almnl (ilO a.I).( |s 
honouring a philo'opher still living at the roiirt of Ifarsa 
when he s|H'ahs of the stahility of the S'ljiiijn as 
iK'ing emlsidied in rddjotakar.i.’. And the latter 
eonjeeture finds some eonfirinalinn in a ehanre phrase 
used hy I'ddyntahnra in the Vdriihn (p. lint: 'this 
road leads to Sriighna l or, ns Vidvahln'is.’ina points 
out, Srnghna wa« only forty miles dislniit from 
Thaiiesar, and must from its pcisition have heen an 
iiniKirtant stage for travellers to or from Thnnesar'. 
It is not iniprohahle therefore that Vdilyotahara lived 
at Tlifinesar in the reign of llarsa, 

Uddyotahara himself fells ns that his eoinnientary 
is intended to put an end to the niisiinderstanding of 
Alisapada's teaching wliieli had heen hroiight about 
hv had logicians (kvtiirkikn) : and Vacaspati Mi4ra 
explains that these had logicians arc nii'iiinga and 
others’. It has heen held" that the BauiJdhn lo- 
gician niiarmnliTrti was a eontemporary of fddyo- 
takara and is referred to in the Kyiiijiivdrlika 
as the anther of a VCidnrUUii and a V ndnridhnnaiikii 
which Uddvotakatn mentions hv name’. lint 


’rifriMwanl ITall'a ttlii. 23V 3. 

*W(if»ariirifa, 1 (cllo*l by //. I, It, p. 123)— 

i:at1nSm aqnlni tiarpo nliriai'i VSiaraJaUnyH. 

*.V>/<li/a«t)it(iHi iffuldijntnktiratvarQfiSm, 

‘V'ltltaWidijatja «aya : " It »vry probably tbU route by wliicb 

ITitien-tb«8nj: readiPtl 6rii(;bn» a.d. 635**. 

iht* tntroiliictory utanzn to ATF, and ^'F7'*J^ comment flicrcon. 

•Viclvfibhflijanft. 11,1, L. p. 121; Keith, I. Tj. A., p. 28. JRAS lOM 
pp. 00l_r/)r, and IIM 3. 

'S’V p. 121 I. 2, p. 120 1. 6-7. Pec also p. 166 1. 17 nith JliS’r 
emendat on : and p» I52..L H, where the ** granlhahSra *' and " b/i3|>/alJra '*’ 
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.there are reasons for identifying the Vdda- 

mdlii with a work which Cliinese tradition asserts 
to have been composed by Vasnl^andhu and of which 
Hiiien-tsang — a contemporary of Uddyotakara — says that 
he saw a copy during liis travels in India. No other 
reference by Uddyotakara to Dharmakirti and his 
works has been adduced : and there are positive indi- 
-cations that, although Vacaspati Mi^ra frequently 
extends tlie application of Uddyotakara’s arguments 
against Diiinaga so as to make them bear upon Dharma- 
kirti’ s statements, Uddyotakara himself was either 
unaware of or else ignored Dharmakirti’s views. 
Vacaspati Mif^ra is careful to point out that Uddyo- 
fakara’s criticism of Diiinaga ’s definition of perception 
would not be applicable to Dharmakirti’s revised 
statement, though it is applicable to Diiinaga’ sh 
If Uddyotakara had been awmre of a revised form of 
the Bauddha doctrine to which his criticism did not 
apply, it is likely that he would have supplemented or 
modified his arguments. Besides the chronological 
indications are that Dharmakirti was rather later 
than Uddyotakara^. He is not mentioned by Hiuen- 
tsang (629 — 645 a.d.), but is spoken of by I-tsing 
(671 — 695 A.D.) as having introduced reforms in 
logical theory. Vidyabhusana finds a reference to the 
'Nvayavartika in his Nydijahindu, but this is doubt- 
ful.' 


may refer to the author of the vadavidhi and the author of the vadavidliana- 
■tlkd. See Fragments from Diiinaga, pp. 26 — 28. 

'See Fragments from Diiinaga, Fragment A, p. 8; NVT p. 102 1. 17. 

'Ui’s conclusion, VP pp. 17-18. Tradition says that when Dharma- 
kirti was converted to Buddhism he was admitted into the priesthood by 
Dharmapala. If this is reliable, and if Ui's date for Dharmapala is correct, 
viz., 539 — 570 (FP. p. 10 n. 4), then Dharmakirti would be earlier than 
Uddjmtakara. But Tibetan tradition is different as to Dharmapala’s date, and 
Vidyabhusana places him c. 635 a.d. 

P- 124, citing Am chap. Ill pp. 110-111. Also H. I. L. 
p. 306, citing K. B. Pathak's Bhartrhari and Kmnarila in J. B. B. R. A. S. 
1892 vol. xviii p. 229, — “according to the Jaina Slokavartika Uddyotakara 
as attacked by Dharmakirti 


ninnn.TltlrSi'#! i*^ n l»rjrf t'inrk. ntu! 

alihmitjli rm»^*niw‘4 i!iij*i»rtnn(v i*. fhnwn bv tin* 
uritSin u|*fm ii.* tli<* nuriitmn 
U li.Ti ntlr,nt‘{if*<l is p.iHly t« ibr bi»'jjirual r.iriilcnt 
that il Iin5 in Snn<Krit Inr il |s nfnr all 

no titon' ttinn n nnnnnl, am! roiinf»l I>^* ronjfnml for 
nn<*fr>.t tin* JiJOimnuntnl \\nfl:- of 

l*iM\oial:ar.i nnti Vorosjinfi tMjIvjiiaknm’s 

Svaytrurdhi ]« tui iho otlxT haii»! «*!)(» of flu* world'* 
ln*nii»v^ on ii* irnti* !«» lx* 

obH'urfnl by iho nltnoiphon* of iiuvs^.ntii nml often 
Iiyj^er'critical in wlarh it has it* Ivinj', and 

inal.i'K il n m.nitiT of t-oij-Mkr.nldo difi'indty |4t 
diK'ovor wlini im ntilljor’n |Mivitivr dfKirinr i* V:uvi<i 
pbraw'Kjlopy’ vta’cists a Imd lxr<jnn‘ oli‘>o|rt<' 
e\en in Id® lime, ino rvninrir* after il*’ <^»injx»Miinn • nnd 
it Kvmn clear llint it failoil lonchirvc ilmi 
or c^•^af^li^llrncm of the nmicnt tmditinn of llie 
Saitjihjlh/j ®rlK»ol n*; nitajn«l llie innovnlinj* !()j*ie cif 


'llw It I*! tn IliU loi r‘!n, 

«i .Vf t' • *!•«. • ir tl^ M.> I . 

ft, ly/J •»*! O.** 

tiri^ ju ^ij if.'fM e.*i «»» ii» Tiiu •«. 

It in JilUAff 0*1. t-l ttui |' x* P »wj |. JJ.'I f <( 

In Ji:'ws r.oi le. \»>.'tlH.C»*» » tlnu.r.r. n» TiUt»» tn 

n. I. L. 1 . 30 

*S\‘T ]>, ). SC. ~ liw «fi /anyam 

wsi/UianJI— “I W'V In ffnfn t!>r J/rinim «f 

i;4ltcul*r» Ikwi Uto OfBrl.rriAji U<I oantiiftiuori m ttliifji il..-y 

tirtp In .VrT/‘ p. w «>I 1 nl.;rrtnf »») tliat thn Ifa.lUW’Sj 

Oo**i;^a«ya) tr** l.r»4rtj IMI«oUV«t», •ii'l iKal tl.rrrfofr Vlr»»j«a'« 

mn;»irr»l ratinnl W !■<' » pn(>I aane-an'Ha— at in lixif 

Ui «anm.r.i.jir*— lami.tnifca, V4ra*l4ll U !«»<««• to Oply »»iO 11“’ rlojr 
U ihr Iftfhing ff«*ni li»» |.tr4r|.l«r Tfil>-»»>» li«t irtiornl tl.f tcilh 

fS tbr tri'hti/ai; Tnlor^na-jun^ ,eUW tt|>a.lf/af J»Jy<Jnam onG.am 

lunarnaTlUirUga Jlyaff. Ttii* »* a clfar ItS'llritvn that tl.rfr tta* an nneaty 
ttuiM-lniunnt fi| a breaV in llw rnniiiitiil) fJ ll“’ Irttliing of tin* vciiovl aft^ 
UJ'lyoUVara. 
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Tlie nf logiral ilirorv hero laid dnv.n 

«k'\e!o|x'<l iiJto tun m-IkkiK : the Priibfia’ 

on the Pfhnli ooininciilnn on .<«hara- 
?>hriM/(j \>v I’mUhriham. to uljoin n date 
tlaO A.I). hn'J Ki'i) : nini the Ithutin 

scIkh)!. which derives it*; imiiu* and <h»( lrinc from 
Knmarila Ithntta, uIiom* .<h»/v;nir/»/.a or \cr-c-coin- 
incntan.* on llic tarhipiltht of j^aham's IlhiUi/ii i*; one 
of the ino*^t fanion*. and the iiin-t fn*<|nenily nicd «if 
Indian pliilo'-ojducal worIc‘<. Knni.lrda ciic^ and 
cTitici'‘C‘' Ithartrhnri.* the idnhi'-nphti'al j,'raTn- 

inariaii nnd autlior of ilie v.lm !■; al*^’ 

cited hy Vfiravp.iti Mjsra. lthari|-hari Mated hy 
I‘ldn”, the ChineM* tnivellrr u!u) was hi*< later rjni- 
Icnipnmry. to have died in 050 a.n. Kninariln 
hini«oU cited nnd eriti'^ed hy t^niiihnrjcnrvn’ : and 
Sathkara'R date (after nmeh comnnersj* i wms 
to Ih‘ fiNcd in the ncipldKnirlKWMl of HOO \.t). On 
these t»ronnds the date 700.750 ha*; Ikvd a‘**;ipned to 

’KfUti, Ktinnn U}m4m*4 •• 0*. n ‘4 i'> (» 9 n»ji?S 

rSt! a J}i£ •'t O.p rf tlir «<•>! «>l m lii» 

eji I^urra n.<5i»n t*l )J. e»lu iSUa^.O.j.n. xniuh 

Oill rtroiin* (I lii.* *n?»* kf-.rrr of <f tl.at Tt.r 

t’{ha{t f.iDon* #.fi a CiOfrla ili»i rf KntnOiIst «hlrh Dr. JJi’* 

a* thr rf I! i /'rJf ard »rI>of*l Dr Jl.i ihdJ I'raLli^ 

l.*ni I* f-athrr j) J'l Kiini«fj{a ani rr.r-t» Itir <*hirli iiialr« llir- 

fwiirr • f‘f llii* lalti-T. PSf‘\l j<p IQ l< Du! lli** qurillnn liat Iwtii 
rp.ojwri.'l In }\. n2iiifl«nBt»> S5«lr> in lii< |nj*«T« nn A'lirmlnfi 

««J iJir I. aii<l fill J'fryoUfn K^nli* of Kiiin.'ittiii, rra-l K'fnr? tlif 

Tliin! Oriciifil Conlrmn'r <lfdilr<»», IQJlj and lli*' I'tiurlh Ortr*ii;al ( onfrrrn-c 
IQJG). 

I’lirllirr rtaminslinn nf lln* /f/f.dfl on .IJliV'lMd I fl'/i i would 
Jcrtainlv Ihrow fr<’«h on Jlir dr»r?‘tpm«.m of losjial c<»nr« piimn A lf«> 
cf Jlic IljhaU i* m of lltr JVn;;al Ilo\al A^iniio fsviriy It h not 

clrar from Dr. .Tlii'a Brnniinl liow much nf ihc ilnrtntii’ H to lx* foiiiul m the 
apidlT and how murh in the rommrntdtorx on it 

*Soc rathah'* A’Hiri.iriirt and WiartfUari, m JnHAS vol. xAiii, IPQd, 
p. 213 IT. The reftrcncc it Kumirila’a TantrarArltka t. i. 3. 

•I'^thak tiotca (hr citation by RiirrOarB in hta Tailtifi'incilrliko 
f.\nancis;rnm.\ Mn. p, 5) of a couplet from ^/flldrJrfitid, Ihr acclion callol 
•othban’IliJlkyjijpanhOTa, vrr^r 110 (Caukh. f«!n. p. (>71). fiiirdiara ia 
conifnrntin" on a psaa.ipe Jn fiaihkarR'a Tailfirlyah/i3if;a which apjioara to 
para|ihra«n ti'C toupict from Knmarjla. Pitbak raja that Satiikara nlhO refera 
li TviiriiSrila In his .$<Irira/.ahh3ti(a. Anandiframa edn. p. 23". 

4 - 
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Kiimarila, and tliis may be accepted as the nearest 
approximation at present possible. His logic owes 
much of its detail to Prasastapficla and to Diiinaga, 
the latter of whom he criticises ; and lie seems to refer 
also to Uddyotakara. The most noteworthy feature in 
it is his emphasis upon the part played by the 
nniyersa] {sfinnlujia) in inrerencc, and his quantitative 
formulation of the relation of the major and middle 
terms in the syllogism as vycipya (gamaka) and 
ryapaka iganiya). In these respects he only carries 
further doctrines already contained in Prasastapada, 
and he probably had much to do with the introduction 
into iat('r Naiydyika logic of elements in Prasasta- 
pada ’s logical doctrine which Uddyotakara rejected. 
His logical doctrine is very much that of the ‘classical’ 
Nydya : and the frequency with which his Sloka- 
vdrtika is cited by Vficaspati Mis^ra and Sridhara^ is 
an indication of the influence which that work had 
on later writers on Nydya. 

Vacaspati Misra gives us his own date in the 
closing verses to his Nydyasuclnihanclha , — ^liis ‘edition’ 
of the Nydya snii'a, arranged into 2;raA-a.7’«na.9 or 
topics : 

nydyasucimhandho ’sdv akdri sudhiydm made 

§rq vd caspa ti mUren a vasvaii kavasiiva tsare . 

Vasvahkavasu means 898. But what eta is 
intended 1 

If it were the 3aka era, the date given would be 
equivalent to 976 A.D., which is too late, seeing that 
Udayana, who wrote the NydyavdrtikoMtparyapari- 
suddlii — a commentary on Vacaspati’s Nydyamrtika- 
tdtparyaUkd — , again gives us his own date as 984 


^Gaugatlliara Sastrl notes seven quotations from the Shhovnrt.iha 
and two from tlie Tantravartiha in his edition of the NVT. Faddegon (Vai)!-. 
System, p. 601) identifies in Srldhara’s Nyayakandalt twelve quotations from 
the Slolxavdrtika and three from the Taniravartika. 






:y.i 


A.n.‘, niul nn iniorviil inn*;t Iw HupjKjM'tl ^^ct^^ecn 

the t«o rotninrntnrirs. K(»r iliis nnil «»iher 
tlh* year ShS imij'i refer to the Vtkratna j-ra, and 
mu**! U‘ underM^Kwl 0*4 equivalent to 811 a.d. — Vaeas- 
pati wa*^ n (i<»rt»ir ot many j»liiIo‘‘Oj»lmN. lie 

jli\e< u‘' n of hi< onn uorhs in tin* eionin;: \ft--e>' to hw 
or eritmnenlar\‘ on Xrtm/.7ira*'s 
hhnttjn. The lj*>t thine ;ii\en is (Ii Siiihjnl'atiihl cif 
Tfiftrastn:})f:<fl fd) Ttittmhhiflti (1) n roniineiilarN nij 
.Vi/iif/a (o) a eniimientuiy on St}tUhlntn Mil a rmnineiitary 
on Ydrjn (7) a eoininentaiy on IVi/iinfa. The four laltiT 
nminientarie'; — — an* im iloulit the A’>/ar//ir/7rM- 
/.viff'itpflrjyalif.’u; the .SMm/,7/i/rtf/i/trrt/:rtfmiio/i; tlie 7’iif/ru- 
rnis«Trrt</i, on the Yo>in: and the Hltrunnri il‘*elf. 'flte In-*! 
nientionisl is of eouTve the hmM-writien of llie-e ••even 
Works. The .Vi/dj/af.vnii/.ii, a i'lo-*s on Mandann Misni's 
Viilhirirrla (on tin* is mentioned in the 

a** U nJ-'O the Tutfvti- 

The y\iniufrart}l:nlntpiirtjni\h!t il'-elf is inentinnefi 
in the SdYuhhtjdiirahmnnutVi^. We an* thus able 
to fix llie. order of Vacaspati’s works to this extent, 
that (1) and (*2) in tlie alfove list preirded (-I), that (4) 

*A1 tli«- *t»l f'f *l"* 

(4r{ <1m} a>4>ii«;<'dmtfr*r aMliriu Tarfff!i<taiional ralrt 

itihn'ihaili lanSratim. 

Till* i« rilr<l l)j* riaAfiSilhani Si*UJ in Jidi to .Vl’T, 1r>t*<-tli<r 

till* coii{'1<*l from tl)(* Hr nrjinr* ronx inringl) tint 

I'dijraiu’* i.rolimiinrT jxnoi'jifion i»rt)Xr« Unt V«ra*|iMi na« miJcli farhi-r 
ttisrj L'daxana. und tlifit V5r»«p*ti*< mti«t refer lo tlir Vjkrarna 

rra, and no Iw ri-ad •* 811 ».f». Hr »lor< not inrntmti tin' tradiUnn lliO iJiu 
TajarArhka mentk-np*! !»r Yflra^pali in tlir wc< 

’"■ritirri bv lUtoja Hsja (lOlS — prr««itnalitr jgnnnn^; it b« x\nr(lilr«'i. 
It nitMt crrfainlv !>.• «lixrrj:iril«-*l in f#r«* of lit< argument. 

*Kf-ith. IliA. pp. ■i’t W : WtKvla. V.?, pp. xxi-xxiii. 

•rip'jfleiftffu faitnd atmSbhir Yl’T {>. fWj 1. 10 

'dniwAlrnm aftit ilar/itam, prapniicaf Trtffftiriimaidyilw n(ni.l6fii^ 
tffah. YIT p. 57 i. 2S. The ilortrinr liero refcrrnl to cxi<Oiin<l<Nl at 
K-nglli in the TaUcanimU.iA !■* tbr tlieorj of error in ita fixe jvxHiWe forinn. 
TliM paxsigr of tlir Yl'T in tranulalnl lirro, in/ra, clinptcr T cectinu 6. 

•.Siateil by (Isfigildliara SA^lri, in the brief but very valuable preface 
already referred to. 
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preceded (5), and that (7) was the latest of all. It 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that (6), the com- 
mentary on Yoga, was wri.tten after (5), the com- 
mentary on Sdmkhya : so that the list of his works 
which he gives follows the order in which thej’' were 
written. He does not mention the Nydyasuclni- 
handha, probably because that was a mere appendix 
to his commentary on the Nydya ; in which case we 
may faiii}^ infer that 841 a.d. is the date of the 
earliest of his four great commentaries. We must 
then allow at least a period of ten years, if not more, 
between this date and the date of his commentary on 
Saihkara’s Bhdsya, which would therefore have been 
composed after 850. This conclusion removes a 
certain difficulty by widening the interval of. time 
between Samkara and his commentator. 

As regards the remaining two works, the Tattua- 
samlksd would seem to have been a Vedantist work 
in which the nature of truth was dealt with, while 
the Tattvahindii treated of Kumarila’s teachings. 

Six of these seven works are not only extant but 
available in modern editions^ — a rare fate for an 
Indian philosoplier. Vacaspati Mi^ra admits that 
his logic contains innovations, notably in respect of 
his doctrine of savikalimka and nirvikalfaka percep- 
tion. This he attributes to his teacher, . Trilocana, 
who must have flourished about 800 a.d., but about 


^Thc Nyayakaiiika the Vidhiviveka was issued as a reprint 

from The Pandit, Benares, 1907. {The Pandit, XXV — XXAUII, 1903 — 1906) : 
the Tattvahindii similarly, 1892 (editor, Gahgadhara Sastii Tailauga). The 
Tattvasamlhsd, so far as I know, has not been published. NVT in Viz. 
Skt. Series, 1898. The Samlchyatattvalcaumiidl, Benares, 1889. The T-attva- 
raixaradl, Bombay Skt. Series 1892. The Bhamati, Bibl. Ind., 1880. 

The Nyuyasrdroddhara, which is another recension or ‘ edition ’ of the 
NySyasutra.i, is attributed by Keith {TLA p. 29) and Woods {Y.S., p. xxii 
n.) to our Vacaspati Misira. But Vidyubhusana {HIL, p. 4G0) attributes it to 
the much later writer of that name who lived about 1450 a.d. TJiis would 
dispose of the conclusion drawn from the colo'dion of this work that onr 
Vacaspati MiSra was a native of Mithila 
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whom we hnow little l>oyontl wlmt VAcaspati tells 
«s‘. Udnyana appears Ut generalise this into the 
statement that Vnca‘<pati used the teaching of Tri- 
locana to rejuvenate the Nniyui/iha school, the tradi- 
tion of whicli was in its prime in the time of Tdclyo- 
tnknra. The renovation was carried out in an eleetie 
stylo which owes much to l’ra>ijistapa(la, as well as tu 
the Unuddha and Minulmsahn logicians wliom the new 
school c'ontinncd toeomlmt. Ihil it was not ‘modern* 
It would he difileull to point to any doeirine :n 
the Tdlpilryanhl uhieh does not deri\(‘ from tin 
earlier schools. It is with Udaynna that new eori' 
ceptions begin to appear. A survey of the logic of 
the older schools rightly ends with Vaeasputi. 


‘S«v ill** nnfr rn Tril'«*SH4. tiilra if«>tnolr 1 ICC). 
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TltDTH 

Value of tnitli — Valuhty — urctnlipramHiiya ami Necafi't! 

judgment — Conditicuis of po‘i<«il>»lity of error— I’he tin-one** of error (IranR- 
lation of ATT. pp. 51—57): — (») Krror oppreliemioii of the nicrciv 
<ub/<c(>re. dlmalhySti. (h) Hrror as appreheiioinn of the nnn-rj’iffprtt. 
osalfJi^dft. (iii) Krror os appreliension of irfjal ueifher t» nor «* iiol. 
anirffleanTjaUij/uh. (iv) I'.rror os non-apprehension. akhySli. (r) Error 
OB the opprolicnsioii nf things oUienctte than as tliev ore. any(itli!St,!nfSli. 

T he i>rcblems raised in this and the following 
chapter are epistemological. What is our gua- 
rantee that wc ronlly kfiotv when we think that we 
know! How is it that error is possible if the nature of 
knowledge is siicli that dc jure the object of cognition 
is reality itself? If error presents ‘ false objects ^ to 
the mind, is it not a possible hypotlicsis that tlic objects 
of perception are as unreal as dreams? As a matter 
of fact is it possible to give an intelligible account of 
the object considered as real, and does it not dissolve 
under iiilellectual analysis? And finally is not the 
perceptual process itself such as to suggest that the 
object, with which it supposes itself to be in immediate 
contact, is in fact a complex of fictivo elements sub- 
stituted by the imagination for the tiiing-in-itself ? 

These are still the problems of modern epistemo- 
logy, and the spirit and method in which the Indian 
philosopher approaches them are in no important 
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respect different from, but in all essentials quite 
parallel with, the spirit and method of contemporary 
philosophy . It is easy to abuse the comparative 
method in interpreting ancient thought; and the 
student of Indian philosophy has to be constantly on 
his guard against a tendency to confound differences 
vv'hich is the most insidious enemy of a sound and 
scholarly understanding. But it does not follow 
that, because the comparative method has been widely 
abused, no use can be made of it. And it is perhaps 
in these problems of epistemology that the use of the 
comparative method is most enlightening. I there- 
fore malye a few observations here on some of these 
probleiivs as they present themselves to modern 
thought, by way of introduction to the Indian discus- 
sions of them. 

The so-called ‘ problem of knowledge ’ of modern 
epistemology has arisen from the view that the mind 
knoAvs reality through the medium of its ideas : from 
which it seems to follow that the direct object of the 
mind is its OAvn ideas. Locke therefore defined an 
idea, as the object of the understanding Avhen a man 
thinks. From this it is a natural step to Berkeley’s 
principle esse is percipi: for it seems useless to suppose 
the existence of things ‘ outside the mind ’, seeing 
iJiat Ave are confined Avithin the circle of our own 
ideas, Avhich on Locke’s account of the matter, am 
the objects of the mind. Nor does there seem to be 
any way out of the difficulties thus arising, so long 
as Ave accept Locke’s way of ideas Reid saw this, 
and therefore asserted the fundamental position of a 
realistic, as opposed to an idealistic, e])istemology, — 
that AYe_ apprehend reality directly and not through 
■;the medium of ideas. The idea, as a tertium quid 
betAAmen the mind and things, is therefore denied to 
exist. Similarly the starting-point of conlcmpm-ary 
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realism is perliaps Moore’s article eiitillcd ‘ A Refu- 
tation of Iclcolism ’* .which simitly dcnie.s tlic self- 
evidence of the Herkelcian principle me is pcrcipi. 
The realist, on the contrary, asserts the self-evidence 
of the contradictory principle — cf.te is not pcrcipi. 
The cssenee of knowledge is that the ohjeet of the 
mind when a man thinks is the real itself, and not 
his own ‘ ideas There is then no problem of 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately tlierc is a problem of error, on the, 
realist theory of knowledge, just as there is a problem ’ 
of knowledge on the 'idealist''' theory. In fact it 
can fairly be said that error is imiiossihle for the 
realist, and truth for the idealist’. As soon ns the 
realist admits, even in a single ease, the presentation 
of a false object to the mind, he is hack again at the 
admi.ssioti from which the idealistic hypothesis starts : 
for if an object is unreal it would seem inevitable to 
admit tlmt its es.se is pcrcipi. And yet it has all the 
stubborn objectivity of a real ohjeet : and if objec- 
tivity is in even one case not a guarantee of reality, 
how can we be sure that it is a guarantee of reality in 
any case! Thus the modern realist finds himself 
forced back upon the parado.v of the oirhyCiti-cada, the! 
d/iai(7ih,‘.'oA'a theory of error, — that error is merely I 
negative, an absence of ap))rclicnsion ; and that every 
object apprehended is entirely real — although it is not 
the-caiirc reality. Sarra era pratyayu yalharlhah. 
He will also hold the Mimaih.saha view of validity, 
that cognitions arc self-evidently true (smlah-pnT- 
ntfmya). Similarly, the Alimamsaka is at one with 

'O. 13. Moore in MIND n. \ol. xm. 190L Reprinted in Ins 
Phtloiophiral Studies, London, 1922. 

’The terms obj'cctivist oml subji'ctivist would be preferable, if we 
wuld depart frt^m (he accepted opposition of realist and idealist. At anV 
yate I mean by ‘ idealist ’ snbjcctivist. 

of course be no distinction between truth and error for 
he idealist. S'.! that error altio is imposaiblo for him. — ’’ 
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tlie modern realist in denying that thoughts are ‘ pre- 
sentations’ [anakaram jMnamy — there are no ‘ideas’ 
in Locke’s sense. But it is no easy matter to explain 
error as mere failure to ap25rehend^. And the 
Naiyayika (who takes up the ]30sition of the 
modern ‘ critical realist ’) seems therefore to have the 
better of the argument with his view that error is 
^Dositive misrepresentation or seeing things wr ong ^ 
ianyathakliyati-mda). This is the common-sense view 
that some of our objects are real and some are false'. 
But it is difficult for realists of this school to avoid 
the admission that in some cases at any rate the 
idealist’s account is right and that the mind has the 
faculty of projecting itb own ideas under the. guise of ■ 
an external reality'^ (atmakliyati-T'Cida); and this 
seems to debar us from admitting the self-evidential 
nature of even true cognitions {svatah-prdmdnya) , since 
both true and false cognitions are equally objective, 
so that it will be impossible to distinguish between 
them — unless by some criterion extrinsic to the cogni- 
tion {paratah-jrvdmdnya), an unsatisfying doctrine 
which the Naiydyika is therefore compelled to main- 
tain. though -without laying too much stress upon 
it. But, whatever may be the difficulties of the 
two ‘objectivist’ or realistic theories of error dis- 
cussed bv VacasjDati, he puts the realistic ‘ refutation 
of idealism ’ in a way which anv modern realist -would 
iapprove when he asserts the inherent ohjectimiy of 
hvbat we apprehend and raises the searching question 
1'^ whence comes this notion of the ideality of the 
apprehended object”? 


OG infra. 

'An Alexander candidly admits. Space, Time and Deitij, vnl. ii, 
p. ]9'.\ “ I r.annot iielp ndrniltinp liow mncli simpler it wonlcl be and liov? 

laborious oxjdnnation it would save if only it were tnio tlint oui- 
intuitions and sensatinn? were mental as is commonly supposed 

.GO infra — rrCiUarani hahiialayii 'lamhantc riMiraiiidli. . 
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«TinS \. VAUT. TIMTU 

The .VyrT»/fi*'M/r/i jtivrs no (IrriniUo:i of iriuli. 
In tlio tlircv npcninjj sutru'!* it jjuvk tluil tlu* nltain- 
n’l'iU of llu* Sut?it7ium ftonutn rc‘'^^^ls from Icnnwlodi^v 
of flic real nnliirt* or tnith (fotfm) of tlic sivfccn topics- 
{/wMrf/m)’ of ilic system ! dm! n'lca*.!* iufmrfiruas from 
ti»L* cycle «»f Inrili nml irbirth n‘>»iiUs from flic 
nU-viu'C, followim* npnn Kticli Icmnvh'doc of triitli. of 
flic ?cric-< error dcAcl'— nclivily — hirth -mtin*. (here 
Nin^ :i «mTc<'^ivc disappcaraiuN- f>f wlicn 

trntli h Immvn : nml flint pcrct'plion. infcrciuv 

•• O' •> •! 

I'.}} irrttli ;-5 «■! 0.«- fStifs in l.n 

lirOff. i!h- f'r»! iCf»ai f-»Ti «.f •/»!► ti wl,«lr Ok* tl.iH 

lo O'" Kxrr. J fifll s * I ^ •f' 1 wi'Ii 

t! IIk- f-1 tlj* f 

'nijy'r»ry»tf'l t>l lhi« t'tti «* _ ».f ljinwlr.J;jr '( 

5 i ii.rtli1<rt» ft t*'<* 

I'yitfryl rr-it-'itti- ttflm-fii jf tenf.'**!* iV) . crrlCll!*-; ; 

.h*put*liAn; rriftK”: OIli'W*!* imllV urtr.i.. r.|MiT.»-a«irt» . ■oputli *1 ofiila- 
f f rflni«- t r. ft -Iffrat >j» atfMH rnl 

TI(iHir »tr ift JK* I.')! rail.'f • It'l ff iln* 

rf flir i'ttta, Tl r ,V<tivIyil<t nt tw.t ihst a nf 

ll c loji'al rtf’O'-f •. hIiI'!) f( «r» fifom rol r.f il.r*r rskiri'i rir« rf t> 

♦ iltntr* l! <• l‘'«t li* i» r^miix-nj Uiat l>t'l I'Vif will Ifinir 

JamnaOftJt TI.- ll.»t •ahaitnti i> f'f rcriajn 

Ili#t fall lUlJ^r thr ‘*1 nf kjiO'vJisJjr \ tirtaMi the 

trtpip rf llir tialtifp p! ll« *'>>»! TliP fttJitr fiflr«n «nlrgr>rirx rnti»liCi|p ll'f 

ti/rnf ti'F gffliits *«1 righi Itinveif^idr pf jfin Sn VidiljtjriA 

tai«: (JfrnJfi'lj kh<i!u pri}tr>rya*y(i nifi/rrv'i>>1iniiyarri4l>--l|ir 

altaiiiTiirtit pf Jlir Iil.'liP’t K<vfcl tr*ulu ffTTin rif iIip irtu* rralily of 

•'jrh olijwla rf LnoyNxIsP a* l!ic» poi»| (.V/If«. i«. 'i I lf» on .V,S' I i. 1). An.! 

<U\n>a tLal tl»' «u3y<i/a»lia U t1««* aMTJl.*iU thImiI tradtUonalls sj'okrn of 
a«i fotjrUi atnoti}; tlio liranchr* of J(nowI<“lj;p — In) ilip llino rnf-H (I>) Oio 
aoionn- of oraltli (f) ifyiitir*, m !>:»• att of ('If UnrUfiU riJi/H 

f.V/Jli p. a n. S-C). WUhonl »U irca(in<nt of tlip Indira) ratopntJcx l)ip 
.Vp3ya/<Jiff(j would Ik* jtial liko iho ffpani<Af« lo it would 1><* kiinwlcdsf* of 
the inic aojf (n’Shyali'tarnlii'tfnHlram lyntU *vid «fal/if'p<iru«Af/ii{i). TJio .Vy3i/ii 
U tlirnforp a a^klrrn of apptn-*! fu-io : aiul ita nppliratinn i< to tlic onlnlnpu’al 
proljtdii of tlir aoiil. 

i* awaro (Ii»< ilio aUtmi (oph'« itnolti* n rrn<-t di\i«ion I'.jj. 
llir* jn-oond * c-alvporv ’ iriflmloa all iIm> rext. Tins js no olij«-ctioti In a list 
of coniciils. 

*TLp«e coiHlitiito idifM^rd, iW cjrlo of rxislriiof. .V/?/- p. 0 I. K- 
la urtf im’t/i(/3j(’(3n(T/aiyo JoIirfiAnM Jhnnnlt arirchn/f naira prarnrlatndnVt 
taiindra it}. Onlv ri;;1il knowlp«l({c can male a lircak (rirelifta) in tlic vicioua 
Circle of Jx-Jni'. 
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‘analogy” and testimony, arc tlic means of knowing 
trnili ipramdua)-. Tlic inti-odnctory ])ort.ion of 


'This is not a ri'inicring, htil a ayiohol, for iijminaua, tin' moaning of 
which is intor{ircto»l IjoIow, p. ;)T2 fT. 

''h'or the varying omnneration of tlic ‘ insirimionfs of knowioiige 
in the (lifforonl schools, see In'Iow p. .'tOa and footnote. 

‘ Testinionv ’ is fundamental in the Nijiiijn, as in all the orflio<1ox 
pliilosophios. (It is true that tlic ficiiool nominally rejected testi- 

mony as a separate instrument of knowledge, reducing if to inference. Jhit 
as the inference to wliieh tcHtimony is thus reduced is not an inference -wliieli 
tells us anything ahotil the matter testified, hut only an inference from the 
crcdihility of the witness, there is no practical difference hetweon the iittitudo 
of the Vai.<cxil:a and that of the other schools to scriptural and canonical 
authority). Vatsjayana exfdicitly says that tin- ‘ investigatiott fliirtkyu, in 
virtue of which tlu' .< 11 x 1 ra claims to he aurik-xihl ridr/fi, is inference sujiporied 
by jierception ti)irl ir.xtitiiniiii. The ‘ or method of demonstration from 

which the system takes its name, is certainly not juire reasoning. " What 
is this iiijdija'.' It is the investigation of a thing hy the instrumetit.s of Itnow- 
Icdge — pramuptiir arlliapanh-xnnnvi injaijah". (And teslitnony is one of the 
p rani allot, which is admitted -specifically to a jiosition ns one of the memhers 
or oraj/oro of ilie demonstration, in the f’rojiosition or prntijua, the prelimin- 
ary statement of the conclusion. 'J’he mere statement of the prohandiivi is in 
fact jiart of the ground for aceejiting it, in a genuine tij/aj/o : for, as Viitsyfi- 
yana elsewhere says, afjanio/i priitijuu — the Pro|)osition is authoritative 
testimony. The otlier ' metuhers ’ merely follow tip and explicate this uitthor- 
ity-generated knowledge. And so the present jmssage goes on ; — ) ‘‘ fnferoticc 
relying on perception am/ fc.stiiiiouii is aiirfksif, investigation ; that is, the 
aHvV<!;aua or a/f,cr-apprclicnsioit of something that has already been ‘ Tk.ji(<i 
apprehended, hy ]iorecitlion and fcsfhiioiiii. The .Vt/(ii/n.'f(7,sfra functions 
through this sort of ‘ aiit’T/oya ’ or investigation, and so constitutes ‘ aiiuik.fiki 
vidyd the science or art of investigation. (But) inference which contradicts 
perception or tcx-tivwiiij is fallacioua demonstration (iii/ai/afi/iasa)”. How- 
ever impceeahle an inference may appear, j’udged by the canons of un- 
orthodox logic (e.g., hy the trairupiid of the Buddhist- logic), it is still 
budhila, null and void, if it contradiel authoritative Icstimonv. (A’B/i p. -3 
•II. 1-1—17). 

Ihhly otakara is even more explicit, if possible, than Yatsyiiyana. “ The 
characteristic of the .<uxlra is exposition of the truth about a thing which 
transcends perception or reasoning . . . When people rely on contact of 

object with sense, they (apprehend truth) through perception : when they rely 
on experience of a middle term and on mc-inory (of connection between the 
middle and the major) they apprehend it by inference ; but when they rely on 
-authoritative instruction (upadc<a) then the iUstra comes into play ”. A'l 
p. 2 1. 3 and 1. 7. 

It might seem that Indian philosophy of the orthodox schools, starting 
thus from foregone conclusions, must be a system of dogmatism of little in- 
terest to those who do not accept the scriptura'l or canonical authority on which 
it is professedly based. But this is in fact far from being the case. The 
orthodox schools had the advantage of facing, in Buddhism, a vigorous opposi- 
tion which pressed free enquiry to the extreme limits of scepticism. These 
opponents outside the fold had to he met with their own weapons, which were 
perception and inference. The fortunate result was that the trammels of 
authority do not prevent the Indian thinker from following where the argu- 
•-ment leads. 
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VStsyfij’unii’s comment on the first siitra embodies, Jiow- 
ever, tlircc j>‘fttrn-like ‘sentences’ (vuki/miiy whicli 
seem to raise tlie problems of tlie criterion ot truth and 
of tlie nature of the object of faiowlcdge in a speciht 
form. In the commentators’ observations on these 
‘ sentences ’, and on the second siilra, a more developed 
answer can be found to tlie question AVhat is truth ? , — 
and, move particularly, to the question What is error? 
If there were no error, there could hardly arise any 
‘ problem of truth ’ : and it is in the dilliculty of ex- 
plaining errar that the problem of the nature of truth 
lirst arises. Thus V.’icaspati Mi.sra (on NS I. i. 2) 
enumerates five theories of error, and refutes four of 
tliem“. 


SUCTIO.N 2. VALiniTV. SVATAIIl'n.tM.tXVA AND 
I'AllATAI.Il'Il.tM.t.MA 

The first of the throe rukijus is ns follows : — 
i. pramunato rthapratlpaituu pracrlthfimarthyud 
artliavad pmmunam. 

" Knowledge gets at tlie object : hecanso the capa- 
city of practical activity to achieve its object is condi- 

‘The commentators are iinanitn<nn that thi'sc are not sfitrai. 
Viicaspati Mi^ra calls them 6AiT;j/osj»o rakijnm, whfch scorns to imply that he 
attribntetl them to Vatsyavana. There arc other pasaages of the Hhaxija in 
whicli similar cfil.i/a* are fouint. and in certain cases tliere was difference ot 
opinion as to whether they were sfifro* or imt. The editor of the Viziaiiagram 
Bkt. Scries text, Sim. GangSdhara SastrT, prints them in special type, in 
deference to the opinion of western schotara (pJ/i(7fjfffnum inateiin) who 
“arjiue that someone wrote a vSrttha between the time ot the sutra and thak 
ot the hhajj/n . . . just as in the case of tho rSnincan grammar Kiityayana 
came between the time of the sutra and that of the bhu'iiin • and that these 
sentences are citations from this varltka " preface p. 3. The reference js to 
the new put forward by Wmdisch, Ueber Das A'j«»/nh/:nyya (Leipzig, 1887). 
Mm. Gangadhara Sastri disagrees with this view, citing the deAmtion of a 
bhajya as a work m which “ Iho meaning of the sUtra is explained in words 
following (i.e. closely corresponding to) the sGtra, and its own 'i o. the 
bhajj/a’i) words are then explained Innumcrahlc passages could la cited 
not onlv from the bhasrja of Vatsyayana, but also from the work of Pra- 
sdsfspada (which is not a {ifiiifyo in the ordinary sense) and from the Varttka 
of UddjotaVara, m whicli the writer first gives an aphoristic statement and 
then proceeds to explain it. It seems to loc that this may have tieen a 
mannerism of the earlier philosophical writers. But sec eboie, p. 23. 

*See below, p. b'J 
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-tioned the grasping of the object through the in- 
struments of knowledge.” The purport of this vakya 
plainly is to argue that knowledge (or the instruments, 
;'of knowledge’^) must be accepted to be valid, . because 
'!if it were not so we could not — as we do— achieve our 
'practical objects. That is to say, it seems to be an 
early and simple statement of the characteristic 
Naiyayiha doctrine of imratah pramqmjam, i.e. the 
doctrine that the validity of knowledge is known 
'from something else’ than from the knowledge itself. 
How do I know that I know? Because my knowledge 
works in practice^. The opposed doctrine is that 
taught by the Mlmamsaka school, — the doctrine of 


'Strictly speaking, prama is knowledge, and the instrumental noun 
pramana signifies the instrument of knowledge — praimyate anena ; or, pra- 
makaranam pramanam. Similarly anvmana, as the instrument of inference 
{anuvwjate anena), is opposed to anumiti, inference as a resultant : and 
nipamana (npamtyate anena) to upamiti. But these distinctions, though drawn 
by Vatsyayana himself were not always rigidly observed by him. 

''That is, the validity of knowledge is known by a subsequent 
injerencc. Tarhabhasa p. 94 1. 1 jiianam hi rnauasaprotyahseuaiDa grhyate, 
pramdnyam punar anumdnena — the cognition, as such, is apprehended by 
inner-sense perception ; but the validity of the cognition is apprehended by 
inference. The question as to how the validity of cognitions is' grasped, 
is quite distinct from the question how we are aware of our cognitions. The 
Mlmamsaka denies inner-sense perception of cognitions, which is the Naiydyika 
view stated in the first half of the sentence here cited from the Tarkabhdsa. 
It is the other question, that of the way in which we apprehend the validity 
-of cognitions, that we are now concerned with. 

The Sdmkhyas held that both validity and invalidity of cognitions 
are apprehended from the cognition itself {svatali) : the Naiyuyikas held that 
both arc apprehended from something other than the cognition [paratah) : ihc 
Mlmdmsakas held that the validity of a cognition is apprehended from the 
cognition itself, while its invalidity is apprehended from something else (i.e. 
from learning of some defect, dosa, which invalidates the cognition. Truth 
needs no criterion ; but error does). See SDS, chapter on the J aimintya-dar- 
Sana, p. 218 = p. 196 in Cowell and Gough : and note 1 p. 52. Of. also tiie 
N yCiyapradtpa commentary to the Tarakabhasa, p. 88, and Gauganath Jliii’s 
discussion of this topic in the Sadho Lai Lectures on Nydya (pp. 35 — 50). 
Thibaut’s admirable translation (in Indian Thought vol. II, 1910, jip. 28 — 39) 
of the passage in the Slokavariika which deals with this topic, viz. codanu- 
sfitra verses 21 ft'., is illuminating. (The translation was not continued, and 
remains a mere fraginont. . But the whole of the Slokavdrtika has uccn 
“translated by Gaiiganatha Jhii, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1903). 
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i:ralah /iriimiiiji/ani nr self-evidence: that the validity!'' 
of knowledge is known ' from itself 

The motive which Ital the Mimiiiiisnka scIuk)! to 
adopt the doetrinc of the self-evidential nature of 
cognition is plain from Sahara's commentary on .1/im- 
oiii.'H Siilra 1. i. S. It was a device for throwing thci 
onus jirobiwfli on those who donhlcd the vjiliditv of 
scrijitnral injunctions. 

“ That cognition only is fnl-o which, after having: 
originated, snhscqnently lapse.s (is sot aside) — therci 
arising a further cognition ‘ this is not so liitt the 
cogtiilion hrought aliottt hy a Vetlie Itijntietioti is not 
set aside at any time, or iti the case of tiny persoti. 
under any coitditioiis or at atiy place : hence it cantiot 
hut be true ” (Thihant’s tran.slation). Whoti the Veda 
enjoins that tt tnatt dosirotts of heaveti .shottld ])erform 
sacrifice, how is it possible to ilisprorr that saerifico 
leads to heaven? It is not possible! irno, the injimc- 
tioit leads to a cognitioti whteh is valid : since every 
cogitition is valid ititless and until it is disitroved — and 
this cati tiever he dis|>roved. Knniarila (or a pre- 
decessor) developed this naive |H>sitinn into ti general- 
ised doctrine of the intrinsically .^elf-evidential charac- 
ter of knowledge. " Some maintain that, since cog- 
nitions untrue liy themselves cannot hy any means ho 
proved to he true, the validity as well as the invaliditv 
of cognitions is due to themselves (is intrinsic). Others 
hold that a cognition becomes valid or invalid from the 
ascertainment of either the e.'ccellenees or defects of ill'’ 
cause to which it is due The principal objection 

urged by Knmarila against the former view is tlia* 

“ without reference to something extraneous it could, 
not be determined which charaeter (validity or non-j 
validity) belongs to which particular cognitions ”, — so 


•Tliibniit’s translation of verse 31. The some' referred to are thfr 
'SiimlJiiias, the ‘othcra' arc the NatySyi^a*, see frcccding nolo. 
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that -ill the end the theory of intrinsic validity-and- 
invalidity has to be abandoned. He then turns to ail- 
other viewh — “ Let, therefore, non-aiitJioritativeness 
be considered as the natural cliaracter of cognitions, 
while their authoritativeness depends on sonietliing 
else.” The supporter of this view urges that error is 
the natural thing — as illustrated in the case of dreams : • 
and (invalidity being the mere negation or absence of 
the positive character, validit}^) it is methodologically 
unsound to treat the mere negation, invalidity, as a 
quality superadded to the cognition, and to assign it to 
a positive cause, viz., the presence of ‘ defects ’ in the 
cognition, as the Mtmdmsaka does. The truth rather 
is that it is the addition of certain virtues or 
qualities ’ (gum) — extrinsic to cognition — ^vdiich 

makes the cognitive process (in itself inherently in- 
valid), valid. Tlie so-callod defects (which are sup- 
posed to be the positive cause of error) are no more tlian 
the absence of tlie ‘excellencies’. “ The general con- 
clusion against the Mlmamsaka then is that Vedic in- 
junctions cannot be considered authoritative, for if they 
are not due to men" (possessing such good qualities 
as trustworthiness and so on), they cannot claim any 
authority; and, assuming they wnre due to men. it 


^Thibanl’s translation of verse 38. This is the Banddha ' view, 
as appears from the couplets cited in SDS and referred to in note 1, p. 50. Jn 
my text the proper order of the lines is inverted ; Cowell's translation implies 
the following, which must be the right order : — 

pramanatvdprrimanatve svatah samlihyah namdiritdh ; 

naiydyilids te paratah; saugatd^ carmnavi svatah: 
prathamam paratah prahuh prdmanyam; vedavddinah , 
pramdnatvam svatah prdhvh, paratai cUpramdnatdvi . 

“ The Saihlihyas hold that both validitj^ and invalidity are intrinsic : the 
Naiydyikas that both these are extrinsic: the Banddhas say, that the latter is 
' intrinsic, while the former— validity — is extrinsic.: the followers of the Veda y 
i (i.e. the Mlmdmsahas) say that validity is intrinsic and invalidity extrinsic 

^The Mtmdmsaka view is that the Veda has no author, human or 
divine, but exists from eternity. It is this doctrine that provides the motive 
for the characteristic Mtmdmsaka tenet of the eternity of sound {^ahda), which 
was a principal battleground of the early schools. Mtmdihsaka tenets are 
often theological dogmas generalised into philosophical theories 
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would be impossible to show llial those men possessed 
the required perfections (ciipaeitatiii" tbem to lay down 
the law on snpersensnons matters). Vedie injunctions 
thus liave no ground to stand on 

The principal objections urged by Kninaribi 
against this view arc. in the first place, tbat siiper- 
added ‘ qualities ' could not lend to cognition the capa- 
city to kndn^trntb, nidcss tbat capacity were iidiercnt in 
it; since a faculty wbicb a thing decs not possc.ss in its 
own right cannot be |irodnccd by another agency’. 
And, in the second place, (be demand for jiroof of the 
validitj;.nf cognition leads to a rctjrcrrti/: ml inftniluni. 
If yon insist on .'loking ‘ IIow do J /.-iioir tbat I know?’, 
yon will also have to ask ‘ How do J kiintr tbat I know 
tbat I knowV. “ If even when a cognition has ori- 
ginated its object were not definitely (certainly) known 
until the purity (excellence) of its cause is cognised 
through some other means of Knowledge, we should 
have to wait for the origination of another cognition 
due to another cau'o . . , And this other cognition again 
woidd bo antboritalivo only on the cognition of the 
purity of Us cause, and so n<( tii(iiiiliiiu. The person 
proceeding in this way would never reach a final resting 
place 


‘TJifbaiitV (runalalion of trmc iCt.— tataf c<t jturnyab/iartlf , »<iM ft 
iurliHiijaiambhatSt, nirmuIaleSt i>ram3n<itratH cotlanJtiiilhi tta yiiftjatr 

’no >11 «ra(o ' tati iahtih hartum anyena tnhyalf. Vcrac •17. 

’Tliibaitt’s translation of verse* — fil. Both nrfjiimcnts carrv 
weight, though tliey ilo not prove jnst wiint KiiniSriln seem* to liave Ihoitplit 
fhev provctl viz. that any inilivMual cognition can claim srnta/i pr<7iii/i«t/a, 
self-cviJenec. What they »lo intlicate is that it ia iiacleaa, and in fact 
meaningless, to look for a criterion of knowledge oulsiilo knowledge : or for a 
criterion of a particular cognilton outside the particular system to winch it 
belongs. As to the regreaiu* ad infinilum, this is a practical difrictilly to 
which the MtmSiiinala view is as liable as any other. For there is alwava 
the doubt as to whether ‘ defects ’ arc present : and it is not really disposed 
of by saving that knowledge is self-evident; for a self-evidence which only 
lasts until it is displaced by an cffually self-evident contradictory cognition, is 
no guarantee of truth. 
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SECTION 3. NEGATIVE JUDGMENTS 

The second and third ‘sentences’ or vakyas in the 
Nyaya-bhasya introductory to Nyay'a-sutra I. i. 1 are 
as follows : — 

sata§ ca sadbhavo ’satas casadbhdvah 
and 

saty upalahliyamane indanvpalabdheh pradl- 
yavai. 

That is : “ The knowledge of what is as existent, 
and of what is not as not existing ” (constitutes truth). 
The question arises how, in the latter case, there can 
be apprehension through an instrument of knowledge. 
“ As in the case of a lamp, where an existent thing is 
perceived, fi’om non-percejition of that ” (i.e. from 
not perceiving the non-existing thing we apprehend it 
as not existing). Vatsyayana says ; sat ah yrakaiakam 
prauidnaiii asad api prakdsayaii — “ the instrument of 
apprehension that reveals existent tilings also reveals 
what is not there. When visible objects a, re appre- 
hended by means of the lamp that shows them, we 
argue, ‘what is not apprehended like this is not here, 
for if it had been I should have seen it as I see this. 
It is not here because I do not apprehend it {vijhdnd- 
hhdvdn ndstlti)’ ”. 

The problem is that of the negative judgment; and 
the reason why it is raised here is not apparent, seeing 
that a section is devoted later on to dialectical diffi- 
culties in connection with the apprehension of absence 
or non-existencc\ Perhaps it Avas felt that the 
absence of all reference to non-existence or negation in 
the cnumei’ation of the sixteen categories in the first 
sfdrn needed some explanation. Vats^Tiyana, after the 
observation that the instrument of apprehension Ihat 
reveals existent things also reveals the non-existent. 


'Tu -VS IT. ii. 7 — 12. The topic is dealt with below, p. 328 fF. 
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goC" on : '* hihI il is the oxistem llint will W i:ni;'ht 
in sixlet’ii divisions " : the iniplitMtion of whii-h i*' ihnl 
in tc;u’liin}: the oxi'^tcnt llio .*iUtnt \si!l haw lanyhl 
what not om^I.— ro i’/mu. I'dduitahnn*' vi\s 

that the word tot, from wliit h totlm ‘that iH’S"' js the 
nlKinict nmiii (incanin^i; ‘iniih* ‘rt'alilv ), iiiclndc.s 
Imth tlio i-xi^tent and tla* noU'OMKti'ni. Thai ih. ii»* 
'thiil-nO'’ of thinii'' coinpriW' l«nh iho inilh as to 
whal thfv aro and the tnitli jw to what !he\ are nnt. 
lhah what a tiling and what it n* not. an* ahlo* 
ohjorls of hno\\l(‘(l^(‘ (/miiriilmiriVjVfi. and 

hath alihe (‘an le (K'-ertrd or diMiied. An opponent 
thereupon snj'f^'C't't that if h'th the evisie »i anrl ll i* 
non*(‘xi‘'ieni aw alil.e otfjrrts <d hnow!ed{^i‘ (/>r(Mar»/jn it 
will Iv impos‘*ihl(’ t<i maintain the distinction hetween 
exi^lin^ and a**/ ('Xistin*!. This i«* at other aspicl of 
the diatc('ti('al dillicidt) ahml ihi' ne^mhve jiidj^nient 
how can you hmov what is not^ M'lie point here niedc 
hv the (ipponeni is that in as-ertin^ hnowledoc yoii 
assert (he ei'isfrar/’ of it* ohjett hnl in the nei'aiive 
judgment thciihjed is assorted as not c‘xisting that 
an apparent sidf'Ctmiradietion is involved. 

Uddyotaknra r'^plies that the inference that two 
things (exislenee and non existence for instance) nrr 
iiot distinct heeansc they are alike (in re«peet of lioth 
being ohjeets of knowledge, for iiwtaiico) proves ton 
nmch. Vor. hv parity of reasoning, a row would not. 
he di.stiiiet from a pot. 

Pia'TioN I. rosniTioNS or ihissihii.itv or muu'u 

Vaeaspali ^fi^ra devotes a section' to the likeness 
between tlio existent and the non-existent (sada- 
ynfoh srirfipiinm), in coiineetioii with the problem of 

•yr p. io j. R (T. 

•yi'r p. 5*1 I. 1 (T., in liK oommrnt «« the ncioml • Hi«‘ tome 
Wini; the n'ltnri' of error, IIi» tlealini* n( Him ixiinl with n fnlitf 
<xi*lcnlla’ jm1;:ment e.y. the nnKertion that the soul ilm-ff not oxiht. 
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error. His general position is that false judgments 
always proceed on the basis of some verisimilitude, 
or community of character between the real thing and 
the false appearance : “ we do not mistake a taste for 
a colour, nor a mosquito for an elephant* For 
instance, when the jaundiced eye sees the white conch 
as yellow, what happens is that {a) w^e experience the 
yellow of tbe bile, mingled with the pellucid visual 
ray, as it emerges, and we experience it without a 
substrate; (6) we experience the conch with its white- 
ness obscured by the defect in the visual organ ; and (c) 
we do not experience the dh<?-connection of the quality 
yellow with the conch. Owing to our failure to 
appreliend this di5-connection, there arises a similar- 
ity with the case of residence (of .yellow) in such 
things as the yelloAv Girahilva tree; and so Ave erro- 
neously judge that the conch is 3 ^ellow. Similarly 
Avhen we have the experience of a lump of cane-sugar 
which is brought in contact (with the taste-organ) by 
the touch-organ, its sweetness is not experienced, and 
we experience the bitterness of the bile resident in the 
extremity of the taste-organ, AAdiile we do not ex- 
perience a bitter object as the substrate of this bitter- 
ness : through not apprehending the absence of con- 
nection between' the bitterness and the sugar^, there 
arises a similaritA^ with the residence of bitterness in 
the Neem tree, etc., and so we form the erroneous 


m. 62, 1. 15, na hi 'atu rupaih rasadisii hastinam va masalcadisv 
aropayanti. 

'The ■whole passage is difficult to interpret, and particularly the 
phrase asambandhdgraliena pltacirabilvadisdmanddhikaranyena sdrupyat; and 
the corresponding phrase sambandhdgrahasdrupydt tiktanimbasdmdnddhi- 
kara7iyena. [The first instrumental case is the instrumental expressing the 
means, while the second is the instrumental governed by words expressing 
resemblance : the meaning being “ resemblance to real cases of residence of 
a quality in a thing, — such resemblance being produced by our failure to see 
that in the case in question there is not any connection between the property 
and the thij>g to which it is attributed In the second phrase it seems 
necessary to ’'ead axambandhdgraha — , in place of the sainbaitdlidgraha of 'ihe 
text. 
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judgment, tlmt this sugar is bitter. But the proce.ss is 
BO quiek that we arc nut aware of the succes'iion of 
phases in it'. We do not say that wheix'Ver there is 
resemblance there is error; hut that wherever there is 
error there is neeessarity some kind of resemhlancc. 
In the same way, in such illii.sions as those of diplopia, 
confusion of orientation, and the apparently continuous 
circle of fire produced by a whirling firebrand,’ 
.some hind of similarity has to be supposed. This 
being our general view of ermneons judgment, the 
objection is urged that (in the ease of the erroneous 
negative e.'cistential judgment, ‘the soul docs not 
exist’), since there is not aiiv similarity between the 
absolutely different notions of licing and not lieing, an 
erroneous judgment wmdd not be possible in this ease. 
The Vurlihi meets this objection by pointing out (jV V, 
p.i25, 1.13) that being and not Is'ing resemble eaeh other 
in being alike objects of knowledge. Then the objection 
is urged that, if they are alike, there is no differenee 
between them; and there can be no question of an 
errotn'ous existential judgment. Tliis objection again 
the VurtiUa meets by explaining that the erroneous 
existential judgment ‘the soul does not exist’ proceeds 
by falsely attributing to the soul, wbieh exists, the 
characteristics which licloiig to the non-existent, name- 
ly, absence of activities tind qualities and so or. 

The theory of truth and error is developed by the later 
commentators in connection with the list of heresies. 


‘atifighralaijri raijti hramo na lolrjyatr NVT p. 52 I, 21. 

*ecam iIcicfindrailiiimohiilalacahTSJijv apt Kathatiirid iarripi/atn fihu 
•tTi/am. p. 52, last Hno. Tbc illusion of Use ttllilttmkrn lias had n notable bitlortr 
in Indian pbitosopbv. The Huddhist uses H to iJlwstrnto tlii* illti«ory cbnractrT 
of experience — see Lanl’iTalSra I. II, X. 176 and 113. It is borrowed, in Ibis 
use, by tbe GaiKfapadlijalOriha : #ce Dasgupta, Ilittorij of Indian ritthsophii. 
p. 1‘28, and raddegon, VatleftLa Sgttem, p. 65. In tbe Ny'iiia/iRlra, lit. 
ii. Gl, tbe liliistration is iisctl in a different way, to siijiport tbe contenfon 
that cognitions cannot be Riiniiltancoiis — nlicrc tiiey secni Biimilfaiu'ous, it t® 
really a case of rapid sneeessioii, producing tbe illnaion of siiniiltaneity — libe 
tbc whirling firebrand. 
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and the parallel list of orthodox doctrines, given by 
Vatsyayana in tljc Bliasya on the second sTitm^ : a 
{passage wliich constitutes a kind of cateciiism of 
orthodoxy, drawn up in deliberate opposition to 
B'uiddha and otlier heresy. But it is error rather, 
tlian truth that seems to need an cxjilanatioir.. 
Accordingly Vacaspati pi'oceeds to classify theories 
of error’'. 


nva/i p. 7 1. 14 to p. 8, 1. 6 gives the list of heresies, e.g. that there 
is no soul ; that what is not the soul (for example, the bodyt is the soul ; 
that what is really painful is pleasure; that the eternal is noii-ctcrnal ; that 
activity does not entail ‘ h-arma ’ and the fruit of harma ; that transmigration 
does not imply a being that is born and lives (jantur jtvo ra) a spirit 
(xattvn, nias'c.) or soul which dies and after death is; that transmigration 
comes about by the breaking up and restoration {ucrltedapTafi-iniiKlhrinabhiirnu) 
of a continuum {savitdua) formed of body, organs, ‘ huddlii ’, and ‘ vedand ’, 
and docs not pertain to a soul {niruimalca): and so on. 

The parallel list of orthodox tenets is at p. 8 1. 20 (T. It is introduced 
by the remark that the true doctrine is already implied as the opposite of the’ 
above heresies , — tatlvajildnam in Idialu mUhyujudnaciparijaijcna viidkhijatam. 

Vacaspati seems to admit that the first heresy, that of denying a soul, 
i.e. the Buddhist vnirdtmiiavada , might claim certain advantages, as a 
means of putting an end to desire and aversion {nujudinivTltihetur nairdt- 
myadarianam ) — for it is his * self ’ {dtma) that a man loves and works for, 
while he hates and woiks against any who stand in the way of this ‘ self 
But, says Vacaspati, the doctrine is the prime source of the heresy (arsti) that 
there is no ' karma ' nor fruit of karma; as also of the belief that there is no 
such thing as transmigration. 

■The older school of Nijdya was perhaps a little uncertain in its 
doctrine of truth. It was rather the Mwidmsaka, with his doctrine of 
svatahprdmdnya , who succeeded best in formulating a self-consistent theory 
of truth. The Nijdya school adopted the doctrine of paratalqndmdnya in 
opposition, mainly, to the Mlmdmsaka insistence on the self-evidential 
character of scriptural authority. But the school did not canw out the 
doctrine thoroughly in application to all the pramdnas. It would in fact be 
difficult to ^yol■k out a theory of knowledge on the basis of ‘ proofs ’ {pravmna) 
none of which have self-evident probativeness {svatahprdmdnya). It will be 
seen later on, in treating of the ‘ jirarndnas ', that the notion of pramdna is 
subject to ambiguity, sometimes meaning ‘ proof ’, but more often ‘ instrument 
o apprehension . It is this ambiguity which finds expression in the doctrine 
of paratahpramdnya. 

There is parallelism of thought between the fivefold division of 
t eories of error expounded by Vacaspati Mi^ra, and the discussion whether 
false opinion is possible in Plato’s Theatetus 187 D. ft. 
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f!i;<Tio.s' r,. Tiii:oiin:s or i:iii»)ii 

Cddyotakara asks — WIml is pricir? Ilis answer 
is tliat it is the cogiiilioii of ‘tliat’ in wliat is not 
‘that’ (niaxmim.t liirl ili juamiii\'. Vaeaspati 
Miitra' mills tliat the ipiestion ns to the nature of 
error is raised hecanse philosophers hold different 
opinions ahnnt it (jwiik^nkAmm ’■{prn/ipfitteli ■■nm- 
Snijnli). 

(i) Theory that the object of erroneous judamcnt is 
merely siihjeelire or iileal—ntmiikhi/oli. 

" Koine say that error is cognition eoiisisting 
in a presentation and making externality its object’.” 
That is, error consists in projrctifg ni dor the 
gtiiso of an e.xlei rial thing what is really onlv nil idea. 
This is the view of the idealistic sehool of Buddhism 
(rijiifiiiitriielin), and is known as the (Vmnklnjiiti. or 
theory that the supposed external ohjeet is only the 
.self (i.c. only oiir own ‘ideas’). 

Vaeaspati meets this view by a“king what ground 
there is for saying that ‘.silver’, in the erroneous 
judgment ‘This is silver’, is only an idea The ex- 
perience itself ‘this is silver’ declares ’silver’ to 

‘ffV p. 20 1. 1. pHiiar at/oni riptifj/ac/alt’ cj>. rnii. p. 190, 1. IJl. 

*.VrT p. C-'J lino, ff. f*»*c Kcilh fftt, p. -18 ff, Binl Gang.lnil(iia 
.lliSV A’adho Lai Lreturef, cliaptcr III, p. Cl ff. 

'4raf.Jrjr» hiiUijalcachayath jiiuiuittt rip<irj/a>/ali. Tho tliotight m 
awkwarOjy pIiraKcil Itore ; much more cli’arly Wow, p. 51 I. .1. sraAilraiii 
b&hyalaiiS ’lamhante tthhratnah , — ^"illuaitma arc grmiiiilrd in a presentation 
under the guise of catcrnalily Ideas * m the imml ' are mistaken for things 
‘ aitlioiit tlic mind An reganla Che romlering ‘ presentation ’ for «ct7Adr<i 
(i.e. /natirtAdrti), literally ' knowlnlgc form ’ ; some such rendering ns ' pre* 
ficntation', or ‘content of cognition’, seems incTjtahlc. The thought undej* 
lying the term aliira is that thought itself assumes rerlain shapes or forms. 
Bomo hold that these shapes correspond to external reals (realists), others that 
they constitute the objects (idealists) : others ogaia deny that thought has 
any 'shares' (virahara. Cf. the pas«ace in SSharabltilkiia translated below, 
chapter II section 6, p. 144). These three views we should express bj saying 
tljat pre«cntatioii8 or ideas correspond to ohjects; that presentations or ideas are 
objects; and that thcro are no ideas or presentations (Locke; Berkeley or 
Iftime; and Reid). 
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belong to the non-ego (anahahhdraspada) , and does not 
declare it to be ‘within the mind’, — for if it did the 
experience would take the form ‘I am silver’ 
(anahamkdrdsjmdam rajatam adarsayati, na cdn- 
taram, aliam iti tadd sydt), — seeing that the Baiiddlia 
idealist identifies the self with ideas {praMpatUih 
proAyaydd avyaiirekdt) . Perhaps the B'auddha will say 
tiiat the apparent reference to a non-ego is illusory : 
knowledge is mistaken {bhrdntarh jimnam), and is 
grounded in a mere idea projected as an externa] thing 
(svdkdram em bahyatayd lamhate) : it is thus that its 
object, really only a content of consciousness, is refer- 
red to a non-ego (tathd cdnaliankdrdspadam asya visayo 
jhdndkdro ’pi). (Thus the experience itself, ‘ This is 
silver’, conceals the fact that ‘silver’ is only an idea. 
But — ) we can learn from the sublating cognition 
(hddhakajhdna — ‘ it is not after all silver ’) that ‘ silver ’ 
was only an idea (jhdndkdratd pjinar asya hddhakajhdna' 
pravedanlyd). To this Yacaspati replies that if the 
Bauddha would put aside his idealistic presuppositions 
(vaijhdnikapaksapdtam parityajya) he would’ see that 
what the sublating cognition denies is that ‘ silver ’ is 
the form of the object before us {pur ovartid.ravydh drat-, 
dmdtrnm pratisedhati rajatasya) : and it does not suggest 
further that ‘silver’ is only an idea (jhdndMratdm ■ a.py 
nsyopadaiAayati). Perhaps it will be said that the 
merely ideal character of ‘ silver ’ is established by im- 
])lication as a result of denying that' ‘ silver ’ is actually 
]U'esent (purouarttitva), although the non-denial of the 
actual presence of the silver which Ave haA^e seen in shops 
and elsewhei'e cannot be used to proA^e its ideal character’. 
The ansAver to this is : AAdience comes this notion 


mending, cx conj., asya afajwiscdhah for the texinnl asyatanni- 
.'^cdhah. a.iydh, in iliis conjcelnral reading, will Bland for jndiuihdratuydh. 
The meaning simply is that though the ideal character of ihc object docs not 
emerge* when experience does not contradict our judgments, it comes out 
clearly enough in a false judgment Biibsequenlh- contradicted by experience. 
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of silver as existiiip ‘ witliiii llie iiiiiiil scciiijj (liat (liy 
your own confession) it lias not Iksmi previously so ev- 
porienced' ? 

(if) Theory Ihiil the nm-rxhlnil is the nltjerl of 
crrniicoH.s jiiihjmriil — nsalhhyiili 

" Olliers liolil lliiil (error is) coenition (Wliielii lias 
ilic non-existent for its olijeet' Tlie passage in 


•diiJafrtfmni antijiafofitfJsarafaw i.r. tin* /Jou-fif/m i.'r.nh’t 

*ilTni!< llia» in tlir |'rim*r> c\j>. n«-r»c«* »ilnr prr»i-iii« UM-lf j 

fomt'llitna ■ wttliwit titf iiitnil *. Tlnr<* li»» tlwn Ix^n nc* t-ajt nmu- ol ii\i» 
a* oniij OH iiita. Hn« lliou iitc «<• to tnf*r. from tl-r rrntraiin ton ••\r’»‘rtrnri*. 
an intminlilv nr Mcalit) n( ' ajUrr ’ unit •< «c lutrr r^io-rH-nntl ' 

In llin rntnnicnri'mVnt of tlii* arctninni Vi*-ai|'aii Iia« «anl (j* fif I <1 
tiiat tlip Mralitv of ' «ih«T * rtc. i« pitin-r fr«*r« tiic nijKTMtw 

itself or ns thV result of itifercn««* i fl<l»t.W.4rjfforfi T0lal>^•ltr anulliarid 
ri/(irtff{fty<Jp;fofe rtiiumiful'/ ra. TJm* test has annMnfrJi// llAtin^ ftrsl 
«hown that i« not yirnt In tl»* os|»Tieiicc itself, in ihe j'r« «i in »fnii luc 

ho <lls|>oses of tlio sti^j'esliftu that tl innj Is* iuffttf4. Tlx* inluro if the 
Jiiforonro Is hv Iho f>hra*o tft Iho pmiou* srntrnrn — arthiij 

“ tliV ■•iraliis of ' aiKcr ‘ is csialilishisl from iiii/i/iid- 
li'ori “ : that is, tho f'focoss Is ll’nl sshtcli the .tllimii'itator rail nrl/itj/uiffi • 
^011 an* forrs'il to that ' niher ' i« in the ra»i' of an rrroinon* 

]ti<l(rinrnt, IxH-niisr th<n* ■■ no other was of eaplainins the fneis. Ihit nnthrr 
the SatuSijtka tior hU l!au‘l>IUa o|>|>onciit admit that iirlluli'tiffi is a separate 
instrument of truth: lioth alike retliice it l.> •illo^’isne infrrencr, oiinirKlnti. 
And, re^ardiHt thus os a silto<*ism, the ‘iitfs'rriK'e ‘ that ‘ silier ' is rnly on 
idea is certainlr open to the ohjmion ssluch Vucaspati hriii;;N a^rainst it : 
'the conclusion iiilroduns a major term (tdenlits) the I'onnertion of wtiieh with 
the iiiiiMle fcoitlrailiction of actual presence of wihrr ' eti.J has iieser hoen 
experienced in parallel expericneca (lo/xik^Q). VRcaspati is thus iiistiried, from 
his oun and ins o]i|>nnent'H Btand|iomt, in ashling iin < ilriiiMi’iunm nfra pro- 
hhnrait f/>. SJ I. Jii) '■ infcrrnce w of no asail here ", 

The mu-Htion remains svliether all inference really cun he roiliirol Kv 
*i)flogism. Tlie question «lui!i Vucaspati osks — whence do we get the notion 
that false objects are ' onh ideas *?--is o very pertinent question. Ihit. some- 
how or other, ace t!o get this notion. It may he a wrong notion. But it 
is a aery convenient way of disposing of ' false ohjccla to relegate them 
to the limbo of mere ideality. And, in tlie alisciieu of liny other exjilanafjoii 
of error, llie implicalton or pmnmiption farffiopatti) tlut ‘siUer’ (erroneously 
predicated of wlial is really nacre) is ‘only an idea will he the hypothesis 
which holds the field. If however, with the wuniaiiisal.a, we ctn ipainlaiii 
that there are no ‘ falxc objects we shall be able to dispense with uny neers 
eity for ' ideas ’. 

’.VKT p. 51 1. 1 — anije ‘radrisairam jildnain, see Keith /Ld p -10 
‘ the nibilist doctrine of the .f/J<fAi/amika«, according to wliicli nIE approheii- 
fiion is of the non-existent (asafk/iirdfi), and is itself non existence ”. As a 
tnaltcr of fact the Madhyamtha refused to make so definite nn assertion as 
that of the non-existence of all things. Ilis f«»oiirite formula is that of 
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which Vacaspati Mif^ra staioa tliis tlieory is as follows’. 

Let ns then follow the lead of the snblating 
judgment (i.e. the judgment ‘ after all this is not silver ’), 
and say that erroneous apprehension has the characteris- 
tic of manifesting the non-existent. For the snblating 
judgment grasps the non-existence of the object of the 
thought ‘ silver ’ {rajatajnanagocarasyasattvam grhndti). 
Nor is there any difi'iculty in a non-existent’s being the 
object of cognition : for to be an object of cognition does 
not involve being a cause of cognition, — if it did, of 
course the non-existent could not be an object (since it 
cannot be a cause, of cognition or of anything else). But 
there is in knowledge a certain overflow or excess of 
efficacy, dependent on no other causes (svakaranddhlnali 
sdmarthydfikiyah), of such a nature that in virtue of it 


Xagfii'jiuia’s Madiijiamikasritra 1. 7 »o snv nUfiau iia sadasatt dliarmo nirvar- 
tate. He tries to Iceep an equipoise between four alternatives (entnakoti ) — 

‘ is ‘ is not ‘ both is and is not ‘ neither is nor is not See SDS, p. 23 
( = p. 23 in Cowell and Gough’s transl.) atas iattvam ftada^aduhkaya^itibhaya- 
tmakacatv.gwtivinirmvktam sunyam cm. Cf. Poussin in Musecn, n. s. 
vol. ii. p. 174 note 59. Gough translates : “ The ulthnate piunciple, then, 
is a void emancipated from four alternatives, viz., from reality, from un- 
reality, from both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor un- 
reality)”. The application of the ntediiis tiitissimus principle in thsir dialectic 
is perhaps a more likely explanation of the name Madhyamika than that 
offered b 3 ' the SDS, and rejected b\' Poussin loc. cit. p. 177 note 68. 

We are here concerned with asatkhydfi as a theory of error primarily. 
But it is clear from the SDS that the Banddka nihilist, like the Bauddha 
idealist, did not — and could not. — distinguish his theory of error from his theory 
of truth. The argument put forward in this passage of the SDS to support 
the formula xarvavi 6‘rnij/avi — all is void — is in fact (like the idealist’s argu- 
ment) an argument from the nature of erroneous judgments. It is a 
piece of dialectic based on the anah’sis of negation of complexes (visixfa- 
nisedlia). The judgment ‘ this is silver ' (in the case where nacre is. 
actually present) is admittedly false. But to say that it is false is to- 
negate the complex consisting cf this-ness (idanta, ' hocceity ’, in Gough) and 
silver-ness. But in the case of a vihstanisedlia, negation of a complex, it is 
impossible to den.v part without denjdng the whole (the complex AB no longer 
exists, as such, if B is denied) — “ A semi-effete existence is not admissible. 
No one imagines that one half of a fowl may' be set aside for cooking and the 
other half for laying eggs ” (Gough). The ‘ this ’ does not survive the 
denial of the ‘ silver ’ — because it is essentiallj' a ‘this ’ related to ‘ silver ’. 

The purport seems to be that a single false judgment is enough to knocl<; 
the bottom out of the universe : because error teai's asunder what' can only 
take on the guise of reality as a complex. But error exists. Erqo, nothing is 
real . 

WFT, p. 54, 1. 16 if. 
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knn\vU’<1}:t' mil in!»kr iIm* ms tin- ox- 

apt fjortirntjutif. 

KiVu’.iry uf i!u« (tbjcct i" tH»l nM|uim1, ‘.mn* wo can explain 
objeaivity’ fn»m tbc k:m‘ cflicacy nf tlio cnjiniiion {nn 
ca ii/wiiM/i/ofc, .frinnir/Zn/u- 

niilfrcTr/ rm /flffblnini'nWfirfi*. Kor jn‘*t tin** naMni u.c. 
ImthU'-o objiX’ljMly jv witlMiut an ’ nbjccl ‘ m iho 

siMW' «f a caUM* n! Uic cii;;nilioiO. tan* m'1hx>! Iia\c asHTtcil 
tluK ven' cfilcarx of inanjfo'.tirif* it(tn*cMH(<'n<c', uinrii 
belongs lo crnniitnw co^ittttinn, in cnii'.tiiutc il»p 
'm-cicJH'r‘*tinttiro (o o/rMfro) nr *ii oxpre ‘ ib'lity' 
(animirazMi/afirt^ <«f 

Vaca'^paii now' pnaxink locritici'-i* ilio a-nthfif/ati 
ibf* Iboory ibal error Inm llie iii»J!*e\i‘'lenl for il*. olijirl, 
from tin* stniulpoinl of the 

" Wlint iv tucant I»\ llinl ihe objin t of error 

U till* noinexisteiu*’ K it nieani tlial llie eironeoim 
jinljlliienl f/r<if/'s the nuii-rj-t'>lvut a\ e.n\frnf (asaf 
5fn/afi»an/l tjrhiiiifi, i.e. fjnisps non'eMstent ‘*iher ns ex- 


•faJliJiJrtf 'a-* Witff • <* lU *t) 

riji*.-*. 

U tl'c (V'Mnfin tiin>r\ arn/^j aivl atiirmfnritr/d Ixin;; 
t<vlirslnil Irnni in lint •)4triu. Tor a |»»TBflrl 1 o Uirir «>nccpl«. uro i'lalo, 
llp.p V %"! A n. Av\-ViA coir»*rondi lo rpuiioii Sufa • and it» cUjtct. tin 

oniVrorn .f'/n. cftTfMiwniii to I’lalo'* ‘opfa»Mv • So^aaruv. Tho olj'ct of 
flri<fi(3 5* nrjtlirr rs|irr‘'inil<* «4 rxUl'ttt nor n« nntt-rxinit-ut ton cannot 
ray Uist it i», n<T con joii •ay ll»af c »■ ii«f and *" it n onifracunri/a. 
SimiUtly riaVo oay* ; p{,fg flgp ou5^ ftij or cannot 

eoncnlTB of Ihrm as rillicr bein;or not beirit.nf both belli t unit not boin?, orai 
ucUber.*' [Tbia In caactlr Ibo .tf4<ibyamila'« cafuf^oll). T)io object cf 
•opinion’ it to (‘i;i^0Te''(nr /teTc;^oi', Tou eb’ft't tc xhi /xf/ (li’tii , — 
— bitweon being and not being. U ia IhetefoTo coniparrd to“ TOir TrntSwt- 
(ttVtyftnTt, children** riddle, 

Tliat there i« kiniiliip iict^tcrn the .ViIdiivniMt^A nciinot nf 1liiildhi<ini and 
tlio adroitardcfiii nr ab^nliilirt acliool of rcddiila linn often Ih-oii rcniarkrd, 
Vt/tlrTnabbilbtu in the S^ib/Jii/opriirnniiMb/iafVo century) calU the latter 

jirarcJianna-haudJIia, ’ Ibj<1Jb!iit« tn diagiiKe *. 

‘.VI'T p. SI, 1. 22 alrriiam JIncaiiTiftfni, etc. 
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isting) ; or is it meant that it is the existent that is grasped 
•as another existent {sad eva sadantardtmand grhndti, i.e. 
existent nacre is grasped as silver), and that the object is 
•called ‘ non-existent ’ because the existent thing (nacre) 
does not exist as something else^ (silver)? The former 
alternative must be rejected, because the man who wants 
silver does as a matter of fact direct his acthities on the 
naere, and not on ‘ non-silver ’, — and he could not do 
this if his erroneous notion had as its object ‘ what is 
non-existent as silver instead of having the existent 
nacre as its object. Besides, how is it that we point 
with the finger at this actually present substance and say 
(ndien the sublating cognition has arisen) ‘ this is not 
•silver unless it was to this (tatra) that the nature of 
silver had been wrongly assigned through the previous 
judgment? Then it must be the nacre, under the form of 
•silver — in which form the. nacre does not exist — that is 
the object of the erroneous cognition : and the cognition 
is said ‘ to have the non-existent for its object ’ only 
in this sense that the (existent) nacre does not exist as 
silver. With this our own view is in agreement : 
for of course the Noiydyihas who hold the anyathdhhyati 
view of error (i.e, that the object of error is the existent 
appearing as other than Avhat it is), do not liold that one 
existent thing exists as another existent (sadantardt/iiiand 
sad ahliyiipagacchcinti). Such an admission would des- 
troy the whole theory that the existent is cognised ‘ otlier- 
wisc ’ than as it exists {anydthety era na sydt). Tlic 
upholders of the anyathdhhydti vieAv ha^n themselves 
said’’ ; “ wliat is apprehended otherwise (than as it 

'sata/! ca sadnnfarafviaiia '.lattvad axadvisdiiovi nciiiifc. Tliis alter- 
native of course aiiioimts to the Nninaniha or antjaihrilihijriti tlicory, .as 
Viicaspati proceeds to point out. 

~aiha xiildir cva rajaldlnunia fadul'dralniid ium dlaDibcimdiinni 

initliijdjndixnti n'ntddlavibintam iirijalc, p. 55, fir.st line. 

’i;(itti(71ni/i anjiallKlbbiidtivudindh ; Insuidd ]iad ain/albd pratipddycid 
fan itirdhnnbonani judnam asaddlambanam ca tad. I'lie citation is noted 
ity the editor, Oahgiidliara., Sastrl, in the list of unidentified quotations {jiven 
in his preface. Tlic qtiotaiion looks like u slateinenl of the a.fathlnidli view : 
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is), is cti^nitiojj witlmnt ohjcclivo j'roiiml, co^iiilion 
wjlli nuiw’xiMoiuf for iU Al tliis iminl' 

rritiristn of the Vahhilht vicu iif 
viz., thnt llir objivt c»f fmincon*' co;*- 
nitinii iieitlKT tKir t< not. 

(in) (VitiVi'cni of iht throrij flint flic nhjcrt of 
mourant ro^nrfioii i^ ‘ i>irj'/irrtsi7>/r 
ichf'thrr ns rxistriif or ns lu^n^CJisl^'ll( . 
.1 ijirrnr«»ii/« Wii/«i/i . 

Vrirn*'p:Ui*s critivi'^in of lliis llH*or^- is ns follows ; — 

“ Xor on» it Ix’ sniil llint no acroonl r.in Ix' pivrn 
(rtMirnir«iiif/ijfrn) of tin* miiinlly |»nM‘nl snlistnnrc in its 
rlinniclcr ns * sihrr \ — that nt ilio time of (fro 
orroiKwis judgiiKMit it is clcsignaOlo {nirnirnuiifntriin ns 
pxistonl, nnd nt (lio (inu* of (ho siihinlinp jnilpinonl ii is 
(losipnnblo ns iioiiHJxistont. (i.e.) — ll |s not truo tlmt 
notiiinpcan Iv said (.prafitii iio;<fi/»nff/fifo) of n non-existent 
of this hind : since lire terms ’ existent ’ and ' nnn-ex- 
islent ’ nre npjiliealde to it {smlnsnilhlnirim upaUhnnjnt- 
rat). And ns f(»r tin* * phcmnnenal existence ’ 
(pmpniVd) of the nhsolntisi (mfroi/anli/iHi'iin), and tlic 
l)(iiiil(llio*fi view that the universal ami m» on is imthing 
extomnl, Imt rr im*re noii-enlity. and as to the doctrine 
tliat rrrouenijs i-opnition is eognition uliirl) Jjas this 
phenomenal existence for its ohjeer, — such a view is 
imjiossihle : hix*;nive that to which no term is npplicahle 
(samtpnhlnjnrnhUnsiin) can he like iiotliinp wliatever, amf 

but no iloiiM it mmt l« read wjih «W qnalifirntiotn in llih 

»■«'. til** ol'jtvl in non raWlrtil only in the pon«r of iiof bfiri'; what tl 
h cojjni'cJ Bi Min'. 

’.Vrr p. C!j 1. 6— nu ca ri];<tMlin<iRd, otc. 

’S<t* not<* 2 p. f.), 

•Tliiit In no |onc>T a Ihoory of orronctin* iruff'rriftil* nliniit pliciio- 
meni conlra*lp<l with corr»vt ).iionlci1|«o slxnit piirnom<‘na : but ft tlioorv 
that all knowlfilcp of plicnomena ia, as fturli, lUiiMion. Tlio Kanjllyila'^r 
reply to if i* tiiat tlio irrv notion If orror presupposes a criterion (wliiclr 
be calls * likeness ’ i.e, the <emf*lane« of Irn(li). If all knowledge is illu- 
•ion, there is no truth of which error can l»c the ‘senililance’ : and so there- 
can f»e no error. 
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■error (as lias been previously argued) bas as the condition 
of its possibility likeness to something : and in the absence 
of the condition which makes a thing possible it is easy 
to see that the thing itself (i.e. error) cannot exist. 
Therefore the world of phenomena (which the V eclantin 
regards as illusory) and the universal and other cate- 
gories (which the Bauddha rejects as unreal) are in fact 
both real existences — they are not false (asamlclna) , and 
objects of ‘ nescience ’ . . . and therefore also the theory 
that the object of error is ‘ inexpressible ’ is not the true 
.account.” 

At this point A' FT, p. 55, 1. 13) Vacaspati gives an 
account of the criticisms brought against the Naiyayika'’s 
theory of anyathakhyati, — ^that is, the theory that the 
■object of error is an existent cognised ‘ otherwise ’ than 
as it is. This criticism is used to introduce the Mlmain- 
saka theory of akhydti; and it may therefore be sujiposed 
to be a criticism of the Naiydyika from the Mlmdmsako 
standpoint })rimarily. 

(iv) The Mlmdmsaka theory of akhydti, — error as 
non-apyrehension 

A. Criticism of the Naiydyika view. 

” It may be (that the Vedantins theory of the in- 
expressibility of the object of error is open to the 
objections urged by the Naiydyika above. But the 
Naiydyika view is no less objectionable, for the followi]}g 
reasons). That the object appears otherwise than as it 
is, contradicts our consciousness (sainvidriruddhay . 
And error certainly cannot have for its objects things 
simply as existent (sadhhdvanidirendlamhanatvam). If 
simple existence (tanmdtra, i.e. sadbhdramdtra) were the 

*Cf. NK p. 180 1. 13 ulam rajatavi iti juana.pja hildilcdlambanam Hi 
hi saiinudviruddham. yastjdm hi saiiividi yo 'rtho 'vahhdsate ,'sa iasyii 
dlambanam. rajatajudne ea rajatam pratihhdii, va .Oilailcd. That is ; to say 
tliat nacre is tlie ground or object of a cognition ■uOiicl) lias silver for its 
object contradicts consciousne.ss. The object that appears in consciousness is 
the object of that consciousness. And it is silver, not nacre, that appears in 
the cognition of silver. 



coiimuKi oltjjvt of nU ro^iitltotK, ihrn nil u<ml(I h 

objects (»f rvt'rv ;jimI rh(' uouM Ik* ilia 

<*ac)j u«mM I'UTylhin;’ f.o/rn/Afjm/ 

juiitropnfli\. ^^»r ran tl l*f ‘•anl ihni \\)»al ibr ro^imiini 
lui'S n'i it** objerl i** llir rxiMml in .«»» /nr 115; if ts tit 
fnn>r n/ f/jr ft>irtictihr r*i«mif»on (hiiniu'Jtrrin'ilrtVihnti 
atravt). I'or the rye nUo, 110 h^*! than lt»e roloiir. is 
rau-r of the ro;:nit!oli, — m» llint it \Minhl hillow that ih 
ro;»nilion (of mltuirl lin*? ifir vy o', its ol.}»fi‘ An 
co;«nition roiiM iu>i lui\e pa*'! ninl fninrr thin;:*. fc»r it 
ohjVcts ( — a« it ha*- — I, Mviii** (hat nmJ fninrr ihinp 

a** no longer or not yol r\i«.|}nj». roiiM noi Ik* oaij*.c‘' o 
pit*«rnl ro;*nilion-. Thrn*fon* lln* ;,’ro»ni) or oh;<'/*t < 
co;»nition in ihr jilirnoinrnoii, ihr tliin^j ik it aj>|»*ars i/n* 
iiMlf puitUihaMHuamm nhimfMinninV. And. ihi** iK-ino 
you vnuld have to ‘•ay that thr pn“*rntaiioii of sil\rr hn 
narn* for ohject {rn/nfnpnifib/njvn/r yithtiiiildnihauin 
Hi) — a |KiMlinn whirh it will hr ihninilt to nuiintain* 

Ih'-idr**, thr roiiij>rlrn<\ or rnicnc} csiiinfirf/if/fM ( 
thr rye nml other ‘•i*nsr*ort‘anH !•< for tfu* priMiurtion « 
Ti(jlU ro^nitioii ; liow ‘•honlil falt'e ^•o;:mtions ari** 
through tlirni*? %«7mrt/.<f-M'r(l. however it la* trralre 
will not prodiiee riei‘-pjaiit‘.. Von may ih.'i 

the ryes and the oilier v4«n'-e-or;;an‘i nuiy "ive rise t 
erroneous eo;zni(ions when aeeoinpanird liy ilrfcrt 
(dnjri’fa/iiii/fi). But this will not do. !'or defects imped 
tlie eoinpeteney of eauses. hut they ilo not impose th 
comjK'loney of producint* a fUffrrvnt effeet. I\u{ajn 
fjrain, when parched, will not jiroduee a (inutian : i 
will merely fail to produce a knlnja. Besides, if (h 

’rrir»T<firi;i1.!fi>irii t^ifMithrae eahuri’hj npi lilrnitnin tfi rnf.xi(r4 
yi)}ij}nlo»ijlr/if>r/fafi/jiit. TJw* «>b]nlioii npjn'ar* lo I'f «HJ lofcrii. J'/sr 
wouUJ itrjv(‘ l!)«* ilcfomlsDl lo flalc hl< lli«irv in tin- innri' privi^c' form- 
‘ Utc ol'fort i’« Hia{ pari of <ho c*u<c of tin* roirnitinn ichieh (nnnf ihr o/>/r 
cf Ihr Cfijnition — oinl, wtirn *o nUU**!, lln* cjn-le >n\oUe<l in liic tli’finitic 
i* ai»paront. Yon ilifinc tlio olijwi o» cbiho. — Imt jon nUo Jefino tlic cam 
by (he object. 

’The ^cnsforRan* are |>ramSii'i«. i.e. prunMUarona, untnimentu i 
httow}e'}i}f. IIoM ran they Iw inttruinMitH of frrtjrf . 
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error (ns lins Ikhmi ))reviously nr^ued) has as the condition 
of ils ])ossibility Jikrues!^ to s»)nietliin^:( : and in the al)sence 
of the condition wliieh nial<(is a thing j)ossi1)ie it is easy 
to see tliat file tiling itself (i.e. error) cannot exist. 
■Pherefore the world of phenomena (wliic.li the Veddnfin 
regards as illusory) and the nniversal and otlier cate- 
gories (which the JBaiiddha i-cjects as unreal) arc in fact 
both real existences — they are not false (asauiufnia), and 
objects of ‘ nescience ’ . . . and therefore also the theory 
tliat the object of error is ‘ inexpressildi' ’ is not the true 
account." 

At lliis point NVT, j). 55, 1. 13) Vacaspati gives an 
account of tlie criticisms brought against the Naijirufika’s 
tlieory of amifiltiuhtujrdi , — tliat is, the theory that the 
object of ei'i’or is an existent cognised ‘ otlierwise * than 
as it is. ''Phis criticism is used to introduce the Mhudw- 
snka theory of (ihhijdii; and it may therefore he supposed 
to he a criticism of the Xaiydjiika from the Mhndiiifinkn 
standjioint primarily. 

(fr) The Mlnidihsaka Iheonj oj (ikhydti, — error as 
nau-appreheusjou 

A. Criticism of tlie Naijidyika view. 

‘‘It may he (that the Vcdduiiu's theory of the in- 
ex])ressihility of the oliject of error is open to the 
objections urged by the Naijjdyika above. Bnt the 
Naiydyilia view is no less objectionable, for the following 
reasons). 'Phat the object appears otherwise than as it 
is, contradicts our consciousness (samvidviruddhay . 
And error certainly cannot have for its objects things 
simply (IS (wisteni (sadhhdramdircndJamhanatram). If 
simple existence (iannidira, i.e. sadhhdramdtra) w^rc the 

*Cf. NK p. 180 1. 13 idam rajafam iii jilanasya hthtiliulainbanavi iti 
hi samvidviriiddhani. yasyam hi samvidi yo 'rtho 'riahhdsate sa tasyd 
riJambaiiam. rajatajiidnc ca rajniam pralibhiiti , iia .^iildilid. That is ; to say 
that naci'e is the ground or object of a cognition M’liich has silver for ip 
object contradicts consciousness. Tlie object that appears in consciousness is 
tlie object of that conscioiisne.ss. And it is silver, not nacre, that appears in 
the cognition of silver. 
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common object of all cojiiuiioii'., ibcn all tilings would be 
objects of every (linn;;ljt. and the result would be that 
each co;,mi(ion w<iuld <‘oyiUf-c e^erythin^' isarvasarid’ 
jfinlrdpnfli). Nor can it Ih' said that nJjat the co;injlion 
bn« as its objerl is ilu* existent i;i so for os it is the 
eaose of the p/irliculnr rouuitiou {hdraiiotrriinlotnbno- 
For tbe eye also, no less than tbe e<do\ir. is a 
cauhc of tfje eo^nilion.^ — so ihiil it \\(uild follow tliat the 
cognition tof colour) has tlie eye as i{s ol>jert‘. And 
cognition conld not have pas) ;nid fnlnre things for its 
objects ( — art it has — ), seeing that past am! future things, 
ns no longer or not yet existing, couhl not be cause's of 
present cognitions. Therefore tbe gmund or i>bjeel of 
eognilion is ibo plieuomenon, tlie thing as it appears i/o.v. 
Hidf pratihhiJsnouhunn dloiiihonoin). And. this lieing so. 
you would have to fov that the presentation of silwr has 
nncrc for its object (rojotopro/ihhdsoh siihtiJwIooilioofnn 
ft/) — 1 \ position which it will be dibieult to maintain! 

Besides, ilic competency or eOieac) (.veiinart/iipi) of 
the eye and other sense-organs is for tin* )»roduetion of 
riffUt cognition : bow slionld false eogmiions arise 
tlirougb them*? .'?i/ftnmf.vi-seed, however it he treated, 
will not iiroduce rice-plants. You may suggest tiint 
tlie eyes and tlie other sense-f>rgan.s may give rise to 
erroneous cognitions when accompanied by defects 
(do.sa.sa/otj/a). Ibit Ibis will not do. For defects impede 
the eompeteney of causes, Init they do not impose the 
competency of producing a different effeet. Knfaja- 
grain, when parched, will not produce n honijan : it 
will merely fail to produce « hntojn. Besides, if the 

’rfiptMirf/ndnum ruj^uUrar cahnUfUiy flp* kuta}\am t(i ealnurSd- 
t/5/<in)l)(i>i(ilcoprii*a»t<j3f. Tlu* oljjotlion nppear* to be v\cn fnben. I’or it 
woiiM drive the (Irfcmlant to •talc liU tlirory in tbe more precise form — 
‘ the object M lliat part of the caupc of the co”iiilion irhirh /orint Oie nbject 
of the cognition — and, when «o Bl&led, Uie circlo involved in the definition 
13 apparent. You define the object as cause,— but jou also define the taU3,5 
by the objoot. 

*Tho sense-orpans arc j>ramS>ia». i.o )rirain!)),ofi})ja, iintniineJits of 
How ran they Iw mstnunents of error? 
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senses ever err in respect of their own objects, the result 
will be that we shall lose faith in them everywhere.” 

At this point^ commences the account of the 
Mlmamsaka theory of ahhydti, i.e, the theory that error 
is inadvertence, a negative thing consisting in a failure 
to note. 

B. Statement of the Mlmaiiisaka view. 

“ Therefore all cognition must he held to be 
correct cognition (sarvam era vijndnam samlclnam). 
The meaning of this is as follows : — In the judg- 
ment ‘ this is silver ’ there are two cognitions, 

‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, the former a primary experience 
(ajiuhhavay and the latter a memory. The ‘ this ’ 
is apprehension of barely an actually present substance 
{'purovarttidramjamdtragraliana) : because, as the result 
of a defect (dosavasat) or impediment to apprehension, 
there is a failure to ap])rehend the specific universal 
{sdmdnyavisesaY ‘ being nacre ’, which is resident in 
it (tadgatasuktihatva ) . 

And, since this much only is apprehended, it gener- 
ates through resemblance, b)'- serial rousing of the ‘ men- 
tal impressions ’ (samskarodbodhakramena) , a memory of 
silver. And this memory, although essentially an 
apprehension of the previously apprehended (grhltagrah- 
ana = a secondary experience), presents itself simply as 
apprehension (grahanamdtra, as opposed to grlutagrah- 
ana, = a primary experience); because the aspect of 

WFT p. 55 1. 26. 

"Dr. Ganganatha Jha notices the difBculty of rendering anvhhava , — 
a term which covers all experience otlier than memory. As it is contrasted 
with memory on the ground of the seco^idary character of the latter as the 
recall of a previous experience, ‘ primary experience ’ may serve as a rendering 
for annWiava. Dr. Jha translates ‘direct apprehension’, — with the warning 
that ‘ direct ’ here does not mean immediacy. 

^sdmanyavi4esa is used here, as frequently, to distinguish the sub- 
ordinate universal (‘ being something specific ’ e.g. ‘ being substance ‘ being 
earth’ etc.) from the stimmum genus 'being’ (sattasamdnya, or simply 
sdmdnya). There was a certain amount of confusion in the usage of the term 
samdnya—see Ui’s Vai4esika Philosophy, pp. 35—37, 67, 70, 175, 180. 
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reterriiig to tlio previoHsly n|i]ircliciule(I (ijih'ilalamSa) lias 
been filclicd* from tlie cxiK-ripiice, in cmiscqucnco of koiiic 
‘ defect ' (which prevents us from noticing tliat it is 
really a memory, and not a primary exiicricnec, of 
‘ silver ’). And so, as a result of not apprehending the 
dilTerenec (lilicildgraliana) in resiicct of nature and of 
object lictwcen the memory of silver and the primary 
spprLdicnsinn of (he actually present thing, the two cog- 
nitions, — ‘ silver ’ (rcmcinlicred) and ' this ’ (perceived), 
— although separate cognitions, nevertheless, through 
resemblance to the case of cognition which has as its 
object silver in .actual contact with sense, set going the 
judgment of identity' and the reference to a common 
lofKs’ which is cx|iressed in the pro])osition ‘ this is 
silver 

Sometimes, again, it is two iirimary experiences of 
which the separateness is not grasped. Thus when the 
conch is perceived as yellow, what hapjiens is that the 
yellowness of the hilc-snhstancc residing in the emergent 
oyo-lieam is grasped (just as colour may be ajiprehended 
in a transparent crystal)’ while the bile itself is not 
grasped : and the conch also, owing to a defect in the per- 
ception, is perceived barely ns such {srnrtipamfUrcna) 
aithout its qualities. Thus, ns the result of fnihiro to 
notice the absence of connection between this subject (the 
conch — which is really white) and this attribute (the 
yelloamess — which really belongs to the bile), and because 

*Cp. IfK p. 160 t. IG taiiityathiapratnofotn ra/afomoraiiarn. 

' abheitatyavahAra. 

*tSminS'!hi1(aranyaTy<ipadefa, \Vhcn an adiKtivo (iiialificfi a tub- 
stantivc, it iq said to bo a case of adRidnarfliifcaranyii. Bo rai?ini ratU a 
karmadhUrnya compound a lamUnSdhikarajm-iatpuTUja, I. ii. 42. Tn a com* 
pound ancli aa nifotpolii, a bine Iotas, both * blno * and * lotus * refer to tha 
same adhihararia or substrate : whereas in the onliDar; tofpttrnfa compound 
such as rajapuritfa king's man (ofRdal), * king ’ and * man ' refer to difTerent 
substrates. 

‘bahirnirtjaeehannaijanara/mivarlina^ piUadratj/asija IScastiecStif 
tacchaiva pUattarh ea rjThyale pittam tu na gthyate. The idea is that us 
colour (of some adjacent object) fa seen in a crystal, so is tbe yellow bile- 
s' ff seen in the eye-beam. 

6 
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of a rcRciiiblancG. constituted l)y its being inclistinguisli- 
able from the cognition of, the yellow cirabilra tree, a 
judgment of identity and an assertion of community of 
Ioc2is takes place (i.c. we say. that ‘ t]}e conch is 
3''ellow ’). And, as a result of the disappearance of the 
judgment of identity — the judgment which followed, on 
failure to apprehend the separateness of the two cog- 
nitions ‘ conch ’ and ‘ j^ellow — that judgment can be 
snblated by a discriminating cognition (vwekapratyaya) 
in the form ‘ this is not silver ’ : and, this being possible, 
a place is found for the commonly accepted notion of the 
erroneousness of (some) cognitions. Thus we arrive at 
the position which may be stated syllogistically in the 
form : . ‘ Even erroneous cognitions arc true to reality 
(yatliartha) , because they arc cognitions, — like the cog-, 
nition of a })iecc of cloth’ ^ 

C. Naiyayika criticism of the akhyati theory 

Having stated the Mlmamsaka theory, Vacaspati 
how^ proceeds to the criticism of it. 

‘ ‘ On the position thus taken up the following obser- 
vations may be made. Every one agrees that the man 
who wants silver acts on the actualh’’ jjresent object when 
the erroneous cognition of silver arises, and, that he 
refers the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ to a common locus. The 
question is whether he does this as a result of not. 
apjirehending the difference between the primary ex- 
perience and the memory, and between their respective 
objects (‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’) : or as a result of appre- 
hending non-difference" between them. 

As to this, — an intelligent being does not act on 
absence of knowledge, ‘ non-apprehension but on 

Wacaspati brushes this inference aside as ‘ snblated ’ by perception 
hadhita, p. 56, below. 

^NVT p. 66 1. 13 evaih prapte ahhidhlijate, etc. 

’The two alternatives are hliedSgraha and ahliedagraha. 
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knowledge. You nmy reply lIuU what sets (lie man, wlio 
wants silver, to act on the nclunlly pivsent siihstanee is 
knowledge or appndiension — apjnvliension, to wit, of the 
actually pn*senl thing'; tlie distinction of this apjire- 
hension fniin the eognitum of silver in ri'spwi of nature 
and ohject not having hceii apjnvhended. Hut what dt) 
you mean hy this? Is this ‘ apprehension of the actually 
present thing * an appndieiision of silrrr? or 1*^ it appre- 
hension handy of nn actually present object ns such? If 
it is apprehension nf silrrr, then tlie man has appndieiided 
the actually present ohject ax stiver , — and Iiou is this not 
‘ apprehending a thing otherwise than as it is '? (i.e. 
your view iH'comcs identical witli tlie Sniifdijil.n viewi. 
If on the oth(*r hand it is apprehension of the actually 
present thing that sets a man to net. then why should it 
need the assistance of a ‘ non-apprehension of separate- 
ness * {ho bhrihujriihastiopatjiujnh)? You may ansner 
“ The sight of a tree simply as such does not set acting 
the man who wants a .<im.<rt/m-tree, heeause in that case 
llicrc is no cognition of a : but in this ease there 

cognition of silver — the separateness of which is not 
apprehended — through the cognition ‘ tliis ’ * But 
unless the silver is cognised i« tlic nclunlly present suh- 
staiicc, or the actually present thing is cognised in the 
silver^, the person who wants silver does not net fJirrr, 
that is, on the actually present tiling. ITc might act 
anywhere wliatcver, instead of acting on this : for it is 
not then through this (llie actually present thing) that 
silver is cognised. But, you will say, it is the two 
separate cognitions, ‘ this * and ‘ silver taking on the 

’Tlie text lias f r/roroUirasfMjjrnlmyaro/afo/rtilHH'I agfhllabhrilnvu 
But it neiexuarr to read p'lrorarltratlH^rnhaiitim, etc. 

’ovti (r ilia TojatarijnSnaih ofifhltahhf^am i>1am Hi jnHufna. Tlie 
precise relation of llie llioiight ’ tliia ’ to llie tho\i{;}it ' ailver ' is not indKnfed 
by tin’s ambif'iioiiR pliraso, which merely (laserta that llic former thought is 
somehow instniinental to the lalter. ' In the followin" senfence Yitenspati 
tries to force the op]ioncnt fo a more pivctse fonniilntion of this ' inatniiiiental- 
ity 

*nan« ro/afon’/ndnar/i purotartiftracife na xarlalf purocartijiirmaih 
ea nn raj/ila iU. 
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semblance of the single cognition ‘ this is silver ’ because 
their separateness is not apprehended, that set the 
appropriate activity to work. If so, why do not the two 
cognitions also initiate a process of thought which would 
reveal their separateness — ‘ this is silver ‘ that is 
nacre ’ 1 For if as a re'ult of non-apprehension of 
separateness there arises likeness to the apprehension of 
non-separateness, then equall}’^ as the result of non-appre- 
hension of non-separateness there will arise likeness to the 
apprehension of separate thingsh (That is to say, 
■simple failure of apprehension includes non-apj)rehenRioD 
of unity of ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ , as well as non-apprehen- 
sion of difference of ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ : and if non- 
apprehension of difference amounts to a cognition of 
unity, ‘this is silver’, then non-apprehension of differ- 
ence will amount to a cognition of difference, 

* this is 7iot silver — that is silver, but this is 
nacre ’). And so the knowing subject has been placed in 
a very unfortunate position by these acute thinkers with 
their ultra-minute analysis^ for he is drawn both ways 
at once — in the direction of action and in the direction of 
refraining from action — owing to the semblance both of 
apprehension of difference and of apprehension of identity 
(between ‘this’ and ‘silver’, i.e. he vdll have simulta- 
neously the notion that it is silver, and the notion that it 
is not silver). 

Be it so (retorts the Mhndmsaka) . But you will 
have to assign a function to the subject’s ‘ non-appre- 
hension of difference ’ even in the origination of your so- 
called viparyayajhana or ‘erroneous cognition’ : otherwise 

‘i/af/i/ cram, fad rajatam ijiaiii siiktir iti hhcdrivabhrisivijnanavijavn 
hdram api hasindn na pravartaijatah7 yathaiva hi hhcdUgrnhdd abhcdajrifnia 
sudr^yam, cram abhcdugrahad bhinnavijilana/sddrryaih api. 

The nrgumcnlum ad hotaiticm i.s jiiRtifiablc, because the Mwidv'i.iaJca 
is appealin" to a lucre negative in his ahhyuti. Merc non-apprehension can do 
notliing — or if it docs anything tliere is nothing to prevent it from doing 
crcri/fhiug. ^ ‘ Failure to notice ’ will be as much non-apprehension of the 
one alternative as it is of the other. 

'pratipatta ha.Hdm dnSdm uvesitali pTajfia.^alibhir atirydliliyayd. 




il would come atwiil tlmt trmiu’oiis cognition niiglit 
arise in the case of ])ersons who find apprehended the 
difference (which is ahsnrd). And so it can he said in 
your case too ‘ why shoidd not true cognition arise from 
the other nsi)ocl of the non-apprehension, viz., from iion- 
opprehension 0/ fnini'iirsx In'tween this and silver, just 
c-vactly as crraiicitin: cognition results from the one aspect 
of the non-aii))rchension, viz., froTU non-apprc/ieii.s/on 0/ 
difjerenre In'tween this and silver?’ So that the argu- 
ment which you use to confute out account of the pro- 
cess' will serve UK to confute yoiirf. 

As the upholders of the theory of error ns non-n])pre- 
hensiun (al,liii<ilii<i<li>Uili) have said : 'h'or those also 
w;lm hold the theoiy of error ns contrary cognition (r/pa- 
rVaUhySth nuyutliiili’lnjati) error is dependent on the in- 
fluence of non-apprehension’ ’. 

Not so (ansivcrs the Kaiyiiyilia). AVo have e.\- 
pcrienco, in the case of the eyes and other sense-organs, 
of causes of cogiution the relation of which to their effects 
(colour, in the case of sight) <> 710I njiprchntilFil ; hut we 
cannot conceive of (•oiiscious judgments which are not con- 
ditioned hy apprehension’. Now where thought is a 
condition precedent of a cognition, there is no room for 
your ‘ non-apprehension of difference This seems to 
us the correct view. If the fact that wo also fail to apjirc- 
hend the absence of dillercncc is an impediment to the 
judgment (‘ this is silver ’ — a judgment based, ns you 

'latro tjai tara fariUarat to tyaTaMratijai^atltfayot 

hhatity'ali, 

*Notr«l by tile oilitor as an unidentifietl ..tiotaiion. 

'tnaivam, jlianatieirmSm ajiiit<irBpal>ST>jatamban<]kHnam cahtitru- 
rflniih datianSe, cetatiacyavaharUnSm te •abuddhipOrTakSnSm apratUeU. 

VSeaspatj* tcaclica that there are two kinda of cognition — cognition 
which comes from previous rognition, ainl cognition which does not. Sense- 
perception belongs to the latter category. Now in the case of conscioun jtidg- 
tnent, i.e, jinlgmonts formed by a conacioua process, it is not possible to treat 
‘non-apprehension of tlidcrencca ’ as a cause of the resultant cognition : for 
being conditioneil hy precedent cognitions the conscious judgment cannot i-e- 
regarded as conditioned by a precedent * non-apprehension 
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Mlmdihsaha^ suppose, on failure to appreliencl tiic clilfer- 
ence between " tliis ’ and ‘ silver ’), — then whence comes 
a judgment Which is as a matter of fact confined to one of 
the two alternatives (i.e. which categorically asserts 
that ‘ this is silver or that ‘ this is not silver ’)? The 
coYi'chision then is that the so-called ' non-apprehension 
of ■ dilTcrelice ’ is simjily the illusory attribution of a 
predicate to a Subject (samdropa rva hheddrjraha Hi sid- 
dhlim). 

(r) Formal staiemcnl of the Noiijdyika' s anyathdhhydti 

theory of error, and reply to certain criticisms. 

The outcome of the discussion is this. The 
cognition of ‘ silver ’ and so forth has the actually present 
thing for its object; because it determines the man who 
wants silver to act on just this thing (tatra niyamena 
pravartahatvdt); and any cognition which determines the 
knower’s activity to any particular thing has that thing as 
its object, — as in the example (accepted as such by both 
parties to the discussion) of a true cognition of silver; 
and this (erroneous cognition of silvei') does so (i.e. directs 
activity on the actually present substance)^; therefore 
it is so (tasnidt tathd, i.e. it has the actually present 
nacre as its object). • „ 

As to the criticism" that the nacre as such is not 
sensibly present- and therefore 'cannot be the object of 
the. erroneous cognition of silver ’■ (ahavabhdsamdnd^ 
salftikd ndlamhanam iti^,—do yon, mean that, heinfjf nacre 

'This is a statement of. the siddhanta, or established Naiijayilca 
doctrine, in the form of a Syllogism or ’paucavdijavavalaja. ' The only difficulty 
about ' the statement is the- insertion at this- point of the words . 7ia tatha 
caitat (I have omitted the’ words .in translating);- This is the formula, 
for the upanaija or fourth . member of syllogism when the syllogism is stated 
in negative form i.e. as an argiiment from a or negative example. No 

negative example has beeh 'given, and so the ’.negative formula for- the iipamya. 
come.s in awJcwardly : but all that it is meant to indicate is that the arvument, 
is the anvatiavijaUreliln type, and so would admit of a negative. .for.in also. 

'See (iv) A above, where the criticisms ' here met are stated. 'The. 
piitticular criticism meant here is stated there in Uie form Tajatapratibhasah. 
iuhtikalambanam. See p'. 67.. • ' 
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(iuhlil.rilra) is not llio nliji'ct of (lie cogiiilioii of ‘ silver ’ ? 
If you mean this you na- only pniving soiuething which is 
already adiuittcd UiiltIhafSilhnm). Or do you mean that 
(he actually present shining while suhslanre as such is 
not the ohjeet of the cognition? If you mean this, it is 
not true that this is not sensilily (iresenl' : for we point 
with the finger at (he aetually po’sent thing, the ' this 
Another ohjection whieh was made depended on the as- 
sertion (hat ■ defects ini|)edc (he eompeleney of causes, 
tint they do not iinjuise (lie comjM'leney of producing a 
different effeet.’ ' Itut ex|ierienee shows rases of the 
production, hy causes which have Is'cn impaired, of ne'v 
effects, through cmmter-nelioii of the natural effeels. For 
instance, the seed of eanes Imrnl in a forest-fire produce 
banana .shoots: and thc digc.stirc puwer.s impaired or 
affected hy ‘ bhasmaha ' or morbid njipotitc can deal 
with incrciiacd qnantitics of fond and drink’. 

And the inference to the effeel that ' erroneous cog- 
nitions arc true to reatily, hccaiiae they are cognitions,* 
ought not to l;e put at all, seeing that it is invalidated 
(apaUrtafixnyn, i.e. hiidhitn) hy a snhiating cognition 
based on perception, viz., in the judgment ' this is not 
silver ' {which proves the original cognition of silver not 
to have licen true to reality). 

‘Tl)« t<rxt lia« (p. 57 I. 21) t(f(arati>n>iH(ira55^iQr>iaMrifrnfii 
I3 ij1 jIji* cJrtxIv ff'juJn** cnaralf/rUfaniUnairaM ; oJul I haM' rt'ai) Dti*. 

*r. C7 

first U takrii from niiiiatiiral iiHtory, and the 

second is liardly an exain|itr of a * different * effect— aUlmiiph llie ‘ defect * 
increases instead of inipatrinf; t!»c coinpetcncy of tlie cause. 

*.See aljovtf, p. "0. A oi Mitl'jti flte ‘ IVoposition ' 

counter to perception or anihorily is already debarred from being & ealid 
inference, and need not be further examined.' It ia obviously easy to misuse 
this notion of ’ 5<ld/(o ’ : and the Hiibatitution of podrorfipopapannafcti (by the 
addition of buJha and ftilpraUpakitt, anblatinn and iicntralisatinn) for the 
trairUpya (the three canons) as a eritcrian of argimicnt seems tinforftinate 
(though, BO far as h3d/to ia eoncerned, it has the authority of the older 
commentators on NfjHya, viz., VStsySyana and Uddyotakara, and appears in 
Pra^astap&da under the guise of ptaliplibhaiia — also, inconsistently, in 
Buddhist logic under the same giiiflc). In the present instance the appeal 
to * euhJation ’ appears to f>eg the question : for the MimStitsaKa's wliole 
point is that the judgment * this is not aiher ’ does «of affect the truth 
to reality of the original ‘ this ’ and * silver 
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And (finally), in spite of the fact that the semblances 
of proofs go astray, we still place reliance on proof 
itself. This is what is indicated in the ‘ sentence ’ em- 
bodied in the Bhdsya^ which states that practical 
achievement of objects depends ‘ on the grasping of the 
object as the result of (and through)^ proofs or instru- 
ments of valid cognition.’ 


^pramanabhasa means fallacious proof, as hetvabhasa means the 
special kind of fallacious proof consisting in a fallacious reason. It has 
been noted above that ‘ proof ’ is not a correct rendering of pramdna : but 
the paraphrase ‘ instrument of valid cognition ’ is (though more accurate) 
too inconvenient. 

-The first of the three vahijas embodied in the Bhasya on I. i. i. 
See p. 49 above. 

’pramdnatah. The termination is properlj’ ablatival. But, as 
(Jddyotakara points out, the force of the instrumental case also is implied 
here. 

’The criticism last answered is that last put by the Miindmsaha, 
p. 68, above. 

This concludes the discussion of the theories of error, whieh extends 
from p. 53, last line, to page 57, last line, in the Tdtparyatika. 1 have 
translated the passage in c.rtenso, because it serves as a locus classiens for the 
topie, and because (so far as I am aware) the Tatparyatikd has never been 
translated. 
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jfuninvi nrr 
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i«f f»rt of 

iti l)ir .VySyn 
ll.c mttir (f 
kr(;umon(}. — 

jfie 

from liif chjnl 
*n>1 0 c riMlIirl 
Km Ik* ilditlflfiil? 

.... . .. . 'atih-^Tht' n»tnte 

.Itlic fpjtnrl in U»r .SjrJyeiClro ilrfmitk^ VyAya. 

of tlic * * in fK-roryktioii (inJrip.lf/iioiiufinil.Brfi^ j nKtl*** of 

»fifra (!cfinitioti).~Tli<' Ino tnomml* of iHrrfplion, 
i*oolacf. (lYatstUpiJa** Jnclrin**).— ' PImp’o Bi>prrlirnii^j^ lijalnnl D|ft 
ceptual jtid{^(*n(-^ncrnl<ifp<if.ff/ffjna. (Aridlitra’a nnjTcrtal a* 

ni{;a'a scmuni of pi*fcTptnm). fvfdnahAonyorStfd — 11 
real.— Recollection Allention »n-l Atwistinn. 


Ii tltf object in perreption ml?— Can jK-rreptinn W rrroncot 
ibe rfttildro'i ar|;umrtil, and Ote rpitbet ortiibhirfiri 
iCfrj itrfinllfon}.— Tl>e argument frrn. «frraiii« a^^nn*! 
percejituai object* (»e<KrnJ pari cf Ibe rffhnra’a 
Uialrciic of wbole and par* (VydyatCIrit IV. p. 
duaohe tinder analjiaia?— la tbrntebt iliatin^'uiibable 
of thought? (thud part of the rfflilaraV trcwtnrrit. 
oryapoie/yd in (fiC .VyJyaiCIra ife^na(ien|.— ('an ivrrcpt 


b'KCTION 1. RRATilTY OF THK OIURCT 7N' mib 

Perception is tlic one instrument oi. 

. - * . . .... Iwiniio rnit- 


ndniittcd by all schooU alike'. Tbc o Kect 
ception of a contact between sense-organ ^ 
{indriyarthasamnilctirm) was tlie starting-f ® 

development of the doclriiic, and apf ^ 


ohSiiaia't} reject 

'Tor the ancient inalerialtat acbool (C^mUn t or -liXcr 1) • and the 
all other eoiirccs of knowle<lgc, even inference {SDS chapj„|, j,^'^ certain 
Buddhiat accptical achool (/finyarildtRe Of *'nihifirl* ’) allho\ 
ecn*e rejecting all means of knowledge, nevertheless aceepi *' 
inference as practieallj valid. 
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Ny^.ya, VaUesika. and Mlmmisa sutras^. But the 
ambiguous character of the 'object’ suggested doubts 
as to its reality at a very early period ; so that the 
defence of the validity of perception assumes at a very 
early stage the form of a 'refutation of idealism’. 
An early statement" of this refutation is fortunately 

I. i. 4 indriyarthasaihniliarsot'pannam jnanam avyapadeSyam 
avyahhicdri -vyavandyatmakam pratyaksam. Perception is knowledge arising 
from contact of , organ with object: it is independent .of verbal expression, 
unerring, and has the form of conviction FS III. i. 18 atmendriyartha- 
samnikarsa, and III, ii. 1 which adds manas as a tourth factor in the contact 
which is the condition of cognition. Pra^astapada’s catnstaya, or four factor's 
in tlie . contact which is the condition of some kinds of perception, seems to 
derive from these sfitra's. (There is no formal definition of jierception in 
the VS. The fourfold contact of soul, sense-organ, internal organ, and object 
is said to condition pleasure and pain in FS y. ii. 15 at-mendriyamanortha- 
samnikarsat sttkhadnhkham. .That is why, as Uddyotakara explains, the word 
jnanam, cognition, is inserted in the iVS definition of perception). There are 
several passages in FiS" which refer, to perception, and Pra^astapada’s account 
of, .it is partly derived from these. •. A list of these; passages is given by 
Faddegon, p. 284, with Nand Lai Sinha ’s' translation. 

The reference in the Mhnamsa Sutra is I. i. 4 — satsamprayoge punt- 
sasyendriyanam buddhijanma tat pratyaksam, animittam vidyamanopalani- 
bhaiiatyat.' Perception is the arising of knowledge when a'man'’s sehses are 
ni contact ^y^th reality. It is not a means (of knowing duty) .as, it apprehends 
what now is ”. Uddyotakara (i^F p. 45 1. 10) quotes the first part of this 
Sidra and notes that the Mwxdihsdka commentators themselves would''agree 
witlj liis .criticism of it as an inadequate definition. Their position, in'fact, is 
that it is not a definition, although the ‘ vrttikarg ’ attempted to treat it as 
stich even efnending the text of the st/tra to suit his interpretation. 

[It is worth noting that Sahara in his comment here uses language 
which suggests that he had the definition of the Nyaya Sutra in mind : 
e.g. he. substitutes the .term savinikar.sa for the .sgmprayoga -of the- sidra : 
and his tatpiirvakatva ( = dependence of inference on" that j i.'e., on perception) 
seems ^an echo of the word tatpiirvakam in NS I. i. 5.] • , 

'Samkara's classical refutation of idealism in his commentary ..on 
Vedanta .Sidra II. ii.- 28 — 32 is- at least' four centuries later. Jaedbi 'ha's 
argued in an article on the Date of the Philpsopliica). Sidras (JAOS x?ixi 1911). 
that, the early passages' in the sidras' and iii ' Sahara’s 'P/idsgd' and the Nyayd- 
^9 refute idealism are not really, fefutatjoris "pf .idealism 
ivijndnavdda) but of nihilism (siinyavada) ; and that Kumarila is wrong in 
interpreting Uialf lof .'the' present. 'passage' in' Sahara as directed' 'against tlie 
niraJambanavada (i.e. vxjiidnavada), the truth being that the whole is dhected 
against the s/lftydcadar ‘"'Jacoth’s~afg~ument‘ "appears to be justified as against 
Stcherbatsky,.sy,ie'w that' these passages -in thOiearlier sidras 'Bni'bha.ujds have 
in' .view thervi-jit{mav,dda\oT idealist . doctrine .as promulgated by •Asanga- ah'd 
\ asubandli|U, and are therefore, relatively, late. . But, it seems 'dear that, though- 
the ^un.i/a^,adQ^.^bi:; nihilid do.ctrine, was^historically.prior .to the developed ideals 
ism of the vijiiundvdda (which was iii fact a watering down of .the pure .gospel 
of nihilism), yet the doctrine that ideas have no objects beyond themselves was, 
or became, a moment in the nihilist dialectic, logically prior to complete 
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preserved in Kiilidrii’s Bliaxija on' the Miiiiiiiiisa 
Sutra, and forms n convenient preface to tlic doctrine 
of perception. 

The 'Trtlikfira's' refutation, embodied in Sahara, 
falls into three parts each of which meets a distinct 
difiiculty : and the first and third parts deal with 
the two difiicultios which, according to Vatsyfiyana’s 
interpretation, led to the insertion into the Nynya 
Sillra definition of the two words nnjalihiciiri and 
anjaitadcsyaur. The second part meets the ‘ idea- 
listic ’ argument from drcMiii.s which is dealt with 
in a later section of the K ijriyasul ra in the course of a 
polemic against Biiddhi.st vicw.s". 'I’lie three difii- 
cuttics arc (1) the existence of erroneous ‘ per- 
ceptions' side hy side with true perceptions; (d) the 
existence in dreams of ‘perceptions’ whicli admittedly 
have no basis {nirulambami) in an external object 
present to sense, and (3) the impossibility of charac- 
terising (mjapadU — ) cognitions without reference to- 
the objects cognised, so that thought without things 

sr-cpticwm it ««« hlsforicaHi' prlrtf in Jfic lilutnry of nneJi^ft phiio«)piiy, 
Ilmne biiiMini; on 'Berkcley'e prVmi'rfw). KuniJrila t* linn ju'itified in saying 
that it after netting aside tlio reality of the object tiiat tbo siippotition of a 
similar unreality in the idea it«cJf Is made ; artd that fiabara in his 
has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the external object 
beca'iise tins is common to both views (idealism and nihilism) ami because it 
is the basic doctrine {Sloha VSrttla, nirSlamhatiavSHn, verses 15-lC). 

'The jtfFmdmrd is not really a philosophical work hut a system of 
Cxegetics. lint the first aeclion pf ibe first chapter (commonly called the 
larkopdda ur logical section) of Sahara’s J3hd;i/a deals avilh certain logicaE 
topics fpp. 1 — 38 in the Blbl. Ind. ciIitloQ), and has an important place m tbo 
bjatory of Indian thought inaptnneh as it is the basic^ text of the two 
distinctively pbilosophical ilffmarbraka sciiopls founded by I’rabhakara and 
Kumariia. Tiie latferV ^iokaratiika fs a comment on (bis section of iJie^ 
lihayja of Sahara. Sahara fortunately quotca a long passage from an earlier 
commentator (the variously identified anonymous ‘ Cfltikdra ’) which coirt* 
prises — as Jacobi has shon'ji, he. eih, — Ibe re/iitation of idealism or nihilism. 
'Jacobi identifies the argument of this passage with that of Ferfauta Siiira Hr 
11 . 28 — 32 (but not -with Saihkara’s interpretation of that passage) and 'with' 
that of Nyaya Sutra IV.' ii. 21 atq, ' • ■ . 

■ 'The vftlikata p'assage commencing'^. Bfi. p. '9 1 . 11 is so 'closely' 
parallel to Vatsyayana's difficult eitpositlon of 4he word avydpadeiyd in H.' Bh'j 
p. 12 1. 3, p, 11 1. 6, that the two passages are mntuallv explanatory. . 't 

*NS IV ii. 31. . t .1 . - 
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.seems empty, void, or nothing (sunya)\. And, as 
things have already been .shown to be unreal, the 
paradoxical conclusion emerges that everything is 
■void-and -nothing isunyavada). 

A. PIEST DIF.FIGULTY . 

SECTION 2. PERCEPTION AND ERROR 

The argument in Sahara is as follows : — The 
•opponent says that the means of cognition need exam- 
ination, because they sometimes err (vyahliicardt 
parlksitavyam) . “ For inasmuch as mother of pearl 

•has the look of silver, thereby perception errs; and 
inference and the other means of cognition err because 
'they arc based on perception. ” It is replied : “ This 
is not so. That which is really perception does not 
-err; and what errs is not perception’’. The opponent 
•asks for a definition of perception so understood, and 
the vfttiJcdra answers with an amended version of the 
sntra : — tatsaw-prayoge imrusasyendriyanam hiiddhi- 
yaniria- mt pnity'a'ksam—-' When a man’s sense-organs 
■are in contact with that, the arising of cognition is 

'The three difficulties, and the three parts of the ‘ refutation are 
^accordingly treated in three distinct sections by Kuinarila in the Sloliavartil'a, 
viz. — (a) verses 17 — 26 of the section Atttpattihasfttra, 'which are separated 
•under the title VrttiJcaragraiitha (Kumarila regarding this part of the argu- 
ment only as a citation of the Vrtlihara's view), (b) tltc two hundred 
•couplets of the Nirdlambanavuda section (c) the two hundred and sixty-four 
couplets of the STtnyavada section. (But Kuinarila treats specifically of per- 
•ception in the two hundred and fifty-five couplets of the section Pralyahsa- 
sTitra). It has been noted above that the recognition of the second part of the 
•refutation as dealing with a distinct * idealistic ’ moment in the opponent's 
argument does not imply that the passage refers -to the school of Buddhist 
idealism (vijfianavada) which developed later than the iiinyavuda school. 
The SaT^adarsanasaiitgraha distinguishes, in complete nihilism (sand- 
hniyatd), the two elements of annihilation of the e.xtcnial {baliydrthasyn 
■ suuyatvam) and annihilation of the internal {antiirnsya , iunyaivam). It 
represents the original doctrine as comprising both elements, .and says that 
the Idealists (Yagaedras i.c. Vijnanavddms) .accepted the former but refused 
accept the latter. ■. . ' 
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true perception”. In other words, i)erccption, pro- 
perly so called, is cognition ■which has as its object the 
very thing with which the sense-organs is in contact 
{yadrhayaknm jilnnam, lenaira samprayogc’). The 
opponent ashs : “ How is it known that in the one case 
(i.c. that of real perception) (he organ is in contact 
with an object which is the object-as-cogniaed, while 
in the other case (that of error) it i.s in contact with 
something other than the object-as-cognised? A man 
who apprehends silver where there is nctiially mother 
of pearl thinks that his visual organ is in contact with 
silver”. The rc]ily is that it is known when a conflict- 
ing cognition arises, so that the man says to himself 
‘this was a mistaken cognition and nrose when the 
organ was actually in contact with something 
dillerent.’ — ^Yes, tint how could it be known before the 
conflicting cognition arose? since at that time there 
was nothing to distinguish a true perception from an 
erroneous apprehension. — It is answered that false 
cognition arises when either the organ is affected by 
obscurities or the object by impediments to perception 
such as minuteness. Contact of organ and object is 
the cause of (true) perception, while defects affecting 
either factor (organ or object) are the cause of false 
apprehension. — Yes, but how is it known that defects 
arc nr .arc not present? The answer is: “If after 
looking for defects carefully we do not find them we 
acc“nt the experience ns not impaired by defects r 
because there is no proof that it i.s so impaired*”. 


‘Cf. tbc bitct NttiifittfiVa etiftracteriSBtion af trno copnition as 
(amims fad ifi j'llanam— "knowlcdpe of lhat at that”. KiimSrifa (^lokn- 
vart'ha, Pratvakuntritra, 1. 42) explains pravofa as operation (evSpara) — not 
nefoMarily implyinp contact. But lie appears to hold that the SamWit/tr 
cxn'anation of perception as contact bad not been shaken by Bauddha criti* 
cisms. I 

’The onut probandi is thrown on the doubter of the validity of per* 
centlon. The mere fact that error exists does not carry with it the impli- 
cation that there is no troth. 
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Vatsyayanai commenting on the word avyabhi- 
cari in the definition of perception given in the Nydya 
Sutra^ answers the same objection to the ' validity 
•of perception in the. same. way^. , ■ 

In the summer the sun’s rays commingle with 
earth-warmth and become tremulous. These coming 
in contact with the visual organ of a person at a 
distance/ the cognition of water arises from 
contact of organ and object. And (as it 'arises from 
contact of organ and object’) it would turil out to be 
perception” (and so perception, which is supposed to. 
he Si, pramdna, an instrument of or truth, is an 

instrument of error). 

"It is with reference to this possible objection 
that the word amjahhicdri is introduced into the 
definition. Cognition of ‘that’ in what is not that 
(atasmims tat) is characterised as . vyahhicdri : while 
cognition of ‘that’ in what is that is avyahliicdri, 
non-erroneous. Perception is non-erroneous cogni- 
tion'"’. 

The first phase of the discussion of error in per- 
ception may be regarded as ending with the limita- 
tion of the name percej)tion to true cognitions of 
sense. But obviously the difficulty can. recur in an 
acuter form as soon as anaylsis reveals the distinction 
between the ‘bare impression of sense’ and ‘fictions 

'It seems clear that MS I. i. 4 was intended as a definilion of per- 
ception ; and that NS I. i. 4 belongs to a later lime when the inadequacy 
of the Mhnaiiisa definition had been realised. Vatsyiiy.ana’s interpretation 
of NS T. i. 4 appears to represent truly the meaning of the sritrahaTa : ^aud 
the general similarity of his point of riew to that of tlie ‘ vjllUniTa ’ in 
Sahara indicates that they belong to the same phase' of ‘thought. 

=Nnh. p. 14 1. 6. ff. 

’The person is at a distance, but not his ‘ visual organ ’ ; for this is 
not the eye but the visual light or ray which goes out and comes into actual 
contact with the object. But if it has to travel far to the object .some sort 
of dispersion affects if and impairs its efiicacy. 

■*So too the Buddhist describes it as nhhrCini'a which = avijahhic<'iri. 
But his addition of l-nlpanapocjha transforms truth of perception into novel 
shapes. 
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of inwginalinir ; lor tlio niipliralmii of llic formula 
lii'iniii I'ltl il! jtiiiiinm — ‘knowing thni ns llial' — is 
foen io lio loss simple tlian il looked at first wlien llie 
‘ideal element’ in |ierre|itiim is insisted on. 'I'lie d|s. 
cn.s.sion tlien passes into nnotlier plia.s! ; a phase whirli 
may he said to erv-stallise in the term knljmitiipniVin, 
" stripited of ideas, " hy svliirh l)innrit.Mi deserdn’s 
pure pereeplinii. 

It Sf.CDNIi IHI’l-lt fl.TV 
sr.cTtoN a. fiateinTiox .ssn mtitsM.s onf.Ai.isT aii..i mi.sti 

The KTond p.irt of flaliara’s argument' is the 
pari to whieh the appellalion of a refntatinn of iileal 
tsni may most appropriately l>e given, the analogy 
Ixttween jierceptinn and the hasehss fahrie of onr 
dreatiis Ijcitig in the eharaeteristie vein of idealism. 

The ohjirtor argues; ".Ml ideas are nitlinul 
external ohject.s, like dreams (snrnt rrii niriifnmbnii- 
ijli Arapiiarnl pra/imi/ali). An idea has no ground 
in external ohjects : reality (jsrnhhiirn) is falsely nltri- 
huted to a dream; and the waking person's apprehen- 
sion of ‘a po.sf or ‘a wall,' too, is no more than an 
idea (prnlijaijn rrnl; and therefore it, too, is not 
gromided in any external ohjeet (Insiiiut so ‘pi 
ninVatnlmimh)" . 

It may Ik- .said in n-ply: — 'I'ho unking man’s 
apprehension of a post was perfectly certain {siipnriii- 
iicitn ) : how shall it prove false? — ifiit the aiiprehen- 
sion in the dream was perfectly eertain in e.vaetly the 


Mtotti ihU ami (lie lliinl {*art of (^abara'a nrf*iiiiicnt 
p. 8 I, 22 to p. 0 J. 11 ; still p, 9 ). 11 to p. 10 1. 10) arc tramlatcil by Jnrohi 
in thi* article In JAOS b1io%c rcfcrml to. Kntli Rtvea an account of 

Saiiikara's parallel refutation m BuddhiMt Phiioiaphij (Oxford 1W3) pi 205 . 
See alao Tliiliant’a translation of llic IViMntaiGtra and i^aifikara'a Com- 
mentary in Sarrtd Bookt oj the Kail, r, XXXIV, pp. 418 — 1‘28. 
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same way : prior to waking there was no difference in 
this respect. — But there is a difference, for dreams are 
found to be erroneous, while eiTor is not found in the 
waking cognition. 

The opponent retorts tliat his point is that error 
will be found in waking cognition, seeing that the 
waking cognition I’eserables dream-cognition (tatsd- 
mdnydi). If the dream-cognition is false hecavse it 
is an idea (pratyayatvdt), the same must be true of 
waking-ideas. The mere fact of having an idea is 
enough to establish falsity, — and it is impossible to 
say that waking-cognition is other than an idea^. 

The answer to this is that the falsity of dream- 
eognitions is loiown from something else than from 
their being ideas, namely from their conflicting charac- 
ter. And if it be asked ‘whence comes this conflicting 
character?’ the answer is that it comes from the impaired 
efficacy of the internal organ in sleep. Sleepiness is the 
cause of the erroneous character of dream-ideas. There- 
fore a waking person’s ideas are not erroneous (since 
then the internal organ is not thus impaired). 

To the objection that when a person is awake, too, 
there mav be defects in the instruments of cognition 
which cause falsity of ideas, the answer is that if there 
were such defects they would be Imown. — As for the 
objection that at the time of having the dream-ideas 
the impairment of the internal organ is not realised, 
though present, the answer is that on waking the 
person realises that his internal organ was overcome 
with sleep. 


'Jacobi takes tathabhava to mean ‘ being so i.e. ‘ being true 
I have taken it as standing for tbe viithySbhava of the preceding clause. He 
reads tbe textual pratyayatvat, instead of the variant reading pratyayat, 
which I adopt. 
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Si:CTION I. DIALIXTIC OF WIIOLi: A^•D I'AItT 

Tlic treiitinoiU ot tlic (IrL'am-aryiinient in tlio 
Kyiiija is confmnd to four sfllras (XS IV. ii. 31-3]) iind 
form.s a small part onlj- of tlic general polemic directed 
against the Buddhist denial of reality {XS IV. ii. 
>1-37). The general purpart of the sceptical dialectic 
Avhich this passage as a whole meets is perhaps host 
dcserihed in a couplet' found in the Lahtn'ivnISra 
Sutra — 

hnddhya riricijamunaiiatu erahhUro nacadhnriiate 
alo mrahhiUi]iijas Ir nihcnihhanU cn ilariilalr. 


'TIip rr“cml>latice ihc of ilii< conitlot ami tliat of 

iVS IV. ii. 2G — nrecanit tu hhSrinUm ^iilhlifth‘j!finipnt<ibiniii, etc — 
Hointctl out by VidjSblifl'aijii llltj, |>. 40. Hiit Uh* LafihSratiirn Hlinwa [ifo- 
I'lictie kiioivlcicc of lliinf'« \vhich hap]Kf)v>l ton;; aflor llti’ latixt (Kxifitilr «iato 
for the, minpoxitiou of tliv .VyJyo tViVIro, a» aiijicarit frnin ViiKillilin«at;aV 
BtTOum'of it in JItAS ««• Keith ILA, j*. id. ViilyaMiC;an» ilrawa 

attrutinu to similar p.arallLlixtii« ftetnee'ii NAcarjuna'a UAiffi'ftfmiAti 6Yilr(i and 
llie Xyuya Sfilra (////<, p. tf», wc Keith !I.A, p 2.'J) Hut anj inference 
a^ to the clironfllo;'tcal relation* of the*e work* lia« to take into nrconut the 
(impmLahle) aiipjxHitioti of Inter mler|>olatioi>* in the .Vi/dyti Sdlta : and aI«o 
the (probalilc) contingmey jHiintod out l*\ (topinuth KanirAj in pj>. li l.T of liia 
introduction to Qaficunltha dhA’a Irant'lation of the .VifiHto— that 'tagn' imaa 
Oil from siitlior to author in much the eatne |>hra*eolo;:y, and that aiicii ‘ ta^'n ' 
moj ho much earlier than the work m winch «e firil happen to meet with 
them. Thus one of the paralleliom* (Wtuceii K5 IV. ii. ltd am} Miiiihu. 
Sliira VII. 3tBp. 177 of l'oti»'-in’a culiiion) is parallel opaiii to I’atafljalra 
.lf(i/iJhfiu*>/<i on PAiiini IV. i. 1 (Ks\iri|. toe. at.i So that inferenro is pre> 
earioti*. See next note oHo. 

'Tin* ia the fonii in which it i* tiiiotcHl in the Sarratlar/iauafatiigrohit 
{chapter on UauJilha «i/*/rm); hut in the /joiikdratdra Sdtra itself tlic aecoinl 
line rims — 

tasinud nnabIttlopySi le nifitrabhScSf co rfeliluli. 

Tin’s occurs at II. 175 ami again at I. IC7 of the long verse ecction which 
ends the book (p. JIG and again p. 2fi7 of Iliimiii Naiijio'a edition. Kjoto, 
Ibid), Cf. the phrase buAtIhya ririryanuiiiam in a line occurring at II. 198, 
reiieated in the concluding si'ction 1. 371. It is in this phrase alone that 
parallelism to NS IV. ii. 'iG is to bo found. And the phrase seems to be a 
■ lag ’ whicli would be found in other works as well : and this being bo the 
suggestion tliat the NyAi/a Sfifro ecliocs the Ian guage of the Lanl.neatara 
would seem to be groundless : for the other parDllehsm which VidjilhliOfana 
refers to (NS III. ii. U and Lahh. VI. lO) Is even less significant than this as 
eyulence of connection. The suggested parallel between NS IV. ii. 33 and 
Madhy. S. VII. 31 is again a tog found in a score of passages in Lahiscatara. 

And I think that other supposed “ cerholim quotations from the 
iiJalii/aniilij iSfitro *' are in the same way * tags If wo could be sure that 
NagSrjuna was the first fonniilator ef tbeso tonruilio the case would he 
dilTerent. As it is, all that can be said with safety is that the Nydya 5utra 

7 
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‘ When things are analysed by the mind no reality 
is found in them. Therefore they are said to be 
‘inexpressible’ and ‘Avithout reality’.” When AA^e 
start to analyse the supposed external object in the 
hope of finding AA^hat it really is in itself — its svahhdva 
or essence — AA^'e find that it disappears under analysis. 
First AA^e try to think of the thing as a composite Whole 
(avayavin, a possessor of parts) : and the Nydya Sutra has 
maintained in a preAuous j)assage (II.i.33 seq.) that the 
AA^hole is something more than the parts, principally on 
the ground that othei'AAdse perception aa^ouM altogether be 
impossible — component parts being ultimately atoms, 
AAdiich are imperceptible; and that it is impossible to 
arriA^e at a perceptible by sununing up imperceptibles^ 
In the present passage (IV. ii. 4-17) the Banddha argu- 
ments against the reality of the aaIioIc are first reAueAA^ed. 
If the parts reside in the Avhole do they reside in the AAdiole 
of the Avhole or in parts of the AAdiole? The former alter- 
native is absurd, the latter amounts to saying that the 
parts reside in themselves, i.e. not in the Avhole. And 
if the Avliole resides in the parts^, does it reside as a 

lepeats the formulm of Buddhist Sunyavada philosophy. If and when we can 
settle the period at which these formulse first became current we shall have 
fixed the terminus a quo for the composition of these passages in the Nyaya 
Srdra. But not even then for the composition of the whole Sutra, perhaps. 
For there are certain indications of dislocation at NS lA’’. i. 3, felt by the' com- 
mentators (see Ganganatha Jha’s footnotes to p. 159, A^ol. IV of his transla- 
tion). 

^Cofiipare Leibnitz’s argument for ‘ petites perceptions 

"TIjc sutrakdra’s own position is said to be that the whole resides by 
relation ul samavaya in the parts. The whole is a constituted effect, the parts 
its constituent cause. The constituted resides {samaveta) in its constituents. 
This is the commentators’ explanation, based on the doctrine of samavaya 
imported from the Vaiiesika system. Taking the present sTitra passage at its 
face-value, however, it seems that the sutrahdra intends sutra 11 as an answer 
to both alternatives, i.e. he means that the questions (a) whether- the parts 
reside in the whole of the whole or in its parts (b) whether the whole resides 
in the parts as a whole or by parts, are both questions which ought not to • 
be asked. 

In this connection the interpretation of lA*. ii. 3 is important. On the 
face of it the stitra denies the reality of wholes : though only by implication. 
tannimittam tv avayavyahhimdnah — “the cause of these defects (lust, etc.) 
is the conceit of wholes’’, i.e. if men conceived of women as mere aggregates 
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\vh(>I<‘ in onrlj pnrl, nr !»y parts in Itic parts? 'Djo f(»rnier 
altiTiiativc is nl»<-nnl, tho latlor licslmys tin* wholeness 
of the whole. — 'I’lie tpieMion is not s\ po-sihip one (npnt- 
.<m) answers the Sahjrujila : for it nhsnnl to intr<Mlnee 
into i/ir ir/oj/r the rhstinetion l>eiwe»*n whole aiui 
parts wliieli is iiivnl\ed in nshin;* whether the parts 
reside in fhr irlmfr of the wlude, mnl whether the whole 
ri’-ides «.< ti trhnir in llie jiarts. — As to the art;iinient 
whirh the .Vflii/fiinV.’o has iisi*d to estahlisli the n'ality 
of wholes, viz., that otherwise jH-rreptinn wonhl he iin- 
]K)s>;ihlo, the opjvonenl sn^L'ests that the snp))Osed |H*r- 
eepliou of tlie whole is really the ronfiis*>d |K*r- 

reption of the parts, ns in the jH^n-eptnm of linir 

(when the j^eparate hairs .an* not ilistinetly shmi). 
The answer is that distinetness and indisiinrtness of 
perception are always relative to the pereeptihle • ami the 
notion of indistinct jH*reeplmn of the iimM*rref)tihle atoms 
is nhsurd*, ?si that perception would he iinpossihlc 
unless the whnh* wen* hometliini; more than a elond of 
atoms, lint the ojj}mnent*s dialeetic is based upon an 

cf |iliT«ir<l rrtt»tifwrnt«. «ti«i rlf . tl err wotil.l I"* 

cf 4lr«}fr. Tl.-J" r^tninrntinor* •»» i1i»l llii* lis« no rrfrrthi-<* to lln' 
rrdi'lty t.f ttltdr*. Ir'It IlirriO trarlir* • iMr-flll tuoril <Jr\iri' An<i }irl, if 
liir Mlioir It • tralitt, iKitissri n^iiirr li>« ■ rriot! rr«>i} fof ilir itir>r*li«l Ho 

tint a *opin« jH«t pr>*«iiil»* ili>t IV. Ii. .'1 ilo*^ to • I'lian' of 

.VatvOvttd dortrinc KliSfh livi not tot Si1»|>i^l tiif* r)iarartrri«tir Iraciiint; 
tho rr»!ttv of In that ra*r it>«> It. i. Tl'i — .'Vi ami IV. ii. 

4—17 wo'jI I IiiTt* to !>«’ foti«i'Jrrr.| lamr a<I‘Uti'in«--Bnil thi« wouM Jfinl 
oolour to llir tIi’H that tii'' nhrilo of llir l•a«B;;rt p<'>lotnifi>i;’ a;.'ain*l 
(II. i. ai— -W atil j-Tl.api a'.J— H; III. ii. 11-17: IV i. Hl-IU amt IV. 
ti. 1 — ri7) arr laOr ailditiotm. Tlial tluro l« a ocrlain tli«livation at lY. ii. H 
1ia« olrra-lr Iwi-n rnnafJiH : aMil it iiiar l.r atl.IM tint IV. ii. .as rriiiini('« tlif 
fomr rf loffra/flJno Imilrn off after IV. »t. ft. Ht-o KrilU l/,l. p. 25. »«orl 
liaif fif fooitinlr 2: Vj‘ltfiMin?ai)»*» tranolation of iViolyo Snira (In Sncfft 
Uooti of the 7ftn'/i<r, Allalislinill, Inlrotlurtion x. anri Iii« llHi, np. -|G— .**0. 
ViilrSt/lifijaiia'a attriiipt In •lUttnciitili 'fiaiitania* front ‘Al.sBp'l<la\ oiii! hit 
an'prtinn that Vfit<i}S)3n^ inlrrimlatoi! into lh« itCIrnf tin* piMa^ra ilcalitt" 
with ItitillhNrn. nml not !>*■ lalkrn Frrimi«1y. On tlir otlirr innti it in Hkfly 
tlist iIk* .Vvoya Sritrat errw rallirr lhan’Mrrt* inadf, anil tliat tlicir final 
form (nliifli inai/ Ila^^ l>o<*n adiK^nl in tlie fliinl rrntiiry A. P.) fa a final 
rr<laction 8R<I not a Gr«t roinpoKilion. 

*I*tTccption iloca not function licaonil its projvcr aplicro (irnriiau'i' 
valtlrniiteim tmfrii/ajyo procffli^i). And the imperccptlljlc U Ix-yonO tlio 
i(ilirrp of |>orrcption, tn(lii’ln''t or diatiuct. 
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appeal to tlie very perceptual experience which it would 
thus render impossible ; and so it is suicidal. 

In the next section the opponent proceeds to attack 
the reality of the concept of parts. 

The dialectical difficulties about' part mid whole 
would continue up to a total disappearance of the 
supposed objecth You maj'^ try to avoid this consequence 
by asserting the reality of the minute (dnu), or of that 
which is beyond division — ^the “ atom But in fact you 

cannot avoid thinking of the atom as having parts : in the 
first place because it must be thought of as split into 
fragments or permeated by the ‘ ether ’ which you call 
all-pervading, but which would not be all-pervading if 
it were not within as well as without the atoms. — To this 
point the reply of the Nymja Sfitra appears to be that this 
vyatibheda or permeation is in fact a notion only appli- 
cable to things which have constituent parts {kdrya- 
dravya), because ‘ within' ’ and ‘ without’ imply further 
parts {karandntaray . The all-pervadingness of ether 
is attributed to it on other grounds'^ than on the absurd 
supposition of its pervading the atom. The opponent 
says, in the second place, that the atom must be thought 


^Rutra's 15 — 17 are the connecting link between the attack on the 
whole and the attack on the atom, i.e. the nltimate part which as having no 
parts would not be exposed to the preceding dialectic. Parts which are not 
ultimate could be shown to be um’eal by this same dialectic — avayavavayavi- 
prasangai caivam a pralayad. 

"param tniteli exactly translates the Greek atornos. 

The Nyaya and Vaisesiha accepted the physical theory of atoms, but they 
were neither of them metaphysical atomisms, — as Buddhism was. The 
Naiyayil'a acceptance of the avayavin, the whole as a reality, and the 
VaiRCsilca doctrine of savinvaya, the relation by which parts constitute a whole, 
and of the reality of the universal {samanya), are diametricallj’ opposed to 
atomism. It is the sarvaih prthah, sarvam IcsaniUam — everything is separate, 
everything is instantaneous— of Buddhism that is the real ‘ atomism ’. 

’liiiri/fl in such a context means a whole and Parana means the parts 
which constitute, or are the samavUyilcarana of, the whole. 

■•Stated in the next two sUtras 21-22. 
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of linving jinrt'^ figim* nr H!in|H’‘ irnplKs an 

armiigcinent, winch apain implies pans to 1 h’ arranged : 
nml fiirther iHrruiH* an ntoiii is thought of ns Inung in 
contact witli other atoni‘* 7 — which incans that ll>c atom on 
one side is in contact witli one pitri of it, and the at<un on 
nnotlicr side is in contact with another par/ of it. — To this 
very awkwanl difhculty the Sfitra Ihnls no sjMritic 

n'ply, and contents it^df with re-asscTtmn of the nn|Kiss|. 
hility of infiniu* division. 

The opjHUient then n'torts — if there reall> uere 
cxt<‘rnal ohjeets, it \Yoidd In* true ilial inliinte divisilulil) 
woahUH* nn|Hissil>|e, Ihit our whole |>oinl is that thought, 
on which you ndy ns having these external ihnigs for 
itsnl)jocl«, is in fnel illusory*. “As a nstilt of analysis 

‘Tlif iMumptl'n l*<n? 1 h»« *iat.» t»««t !.»»r *<.'1 «• •J»|« 14 <ihrT,j ■ 
Ifing filler •TiMtic Ifxin 

ftiionttiC |h»l 1 »»'' at*) «iniiif*iiu-a ll.al 0i«* afnii i* 

till' ttimitMi-rn. l‘yi U <• InliTHilSi* It *c<n>* <•’ in'- Uiat it !« jifrri.cjy 

twrt tjrm Ilf tlir t‘nif>— «* tl-r ttimimutii. I »• 0 i«* I'l'lttuiliti'- l>.»t 
arr itau«l »• m .\.S IV. 11 K, arl 17 ffii/awrt 

* J.firtJf t.) ffKffli. * llif rxiojul nl’i" • Ji>r» hfil tanttli Uio 

Ilf rt»'Iir** InfA I'ajUj. U«aui« a rrti'»ft»» Of rl»r 

aotncUunj ''Lkh w ditiu.m ffr II A. J Mtitifn* 

Vtil. 11. nrttr«, Lfj t,uer. I. J'O— f, 1 |, fof i ♦i/)»;Trti B( 

urouo? otV oTi ^ffTie tXa^lanj iiXV Cri 6 v Si'-r’OTrti T/i»;/t»)cni. 

*' vliat l« BOfOis! IiiiIk' I'smi* ’ aioin ' 1*. t><f( tl)>t il i* a mi'i't'iNm, bot that 
it rannnt !■«' 

On !'e>ct>r<i«’ airw tlirrrfnrr tlir atriii ha* |>ail( I'ul p-irta atiiilinc' 
from all rlrrnitt »n «iiwhaiij;« tM<* |mta|>^iti<>n immI lyilnr aofiifo I'nimifrfm 
«imf Iinfolf 9w<r inininiti ilifattt foUntrnt i^rtilui artr, non rr iltarum 
fnnrtnln evnriti/ifa. (/.miT. 1 . 

Ki'iciinx llirrrforr fiiiiU aoiiir •oti nf aiinwcr to ilir ilifTimltt lure 
'irpol. Out InJtati [ilnusc-^ iY*n<-riara (hr atoxi b« a niniiniuiti, callint; it, 
alna}H by Ui<* tiaiiic itnii or fcramiinu *»<! Iiaon;,' no tcriii 

pivra Uip I'wor of dfinnoi— lliouph nf i^iir*r tlir fi<tra»iJrni Iwinj; a 

Ittiuirtin'ii H bI>o tnihMuljlr, If tlir alAiii 1* a iiiiniiiitim, nii<l at llu* •nii)i' 
tiiiir fianriil. tlirrr i* no froni ll»o diRicolo whicli tin* ojipoinnt hrre 

rai»i-^ 

It noulil lx* to fiiiil an rrlio o( OriS'k tlinii^Iil iti tlio alti'riutnr 

offcrcil in )V. (1. IG a>i<i 17. C'f, Hntli IhA, ep. IT-IK. 

*VStittaj8ii8 ihr imiiintmn of lliOTichl tlni'*. I'm/ ulam 

thacSn hii<i'lliif Slrili/it naNn/i tn<in>jatr, tiii//if/iI 6 ii'/>//iov'> rfu/i. 

liaifi III faf/ral>i/(/<//Hi5f<;/» M'jur, hwhlhgH rireenne krtyainiiie >f<l{/i(}(rntfd»/t 
liwlilhtrtfitiiinlim upalalltijela (iV//h. ti. 2:0 I. fi on iV.S’ IV n. ‘J3). Siclicr- 
liatuky argtio^ on tii<» aiitliority of Vlraapatt Mi<ra that tlili »«’«iion (aCtra'a 
2G— .‘tl) it diri-ctnl againit tlir ri/iUnarili/a; hnt Jni-oln ims aliown that » la 
•till againat (ho iHnyarSJin that (lir ..Vy^jra Sutra argue*. Uiit, aa )ia« Ixvn 
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it is by iheMj in>lruiiU'i)tH of kiumli'dj'c that uc estab* 
lisii either that (as we liohO aiuilvHi- reveals the reality uf 
objects or that (as the op|H»nejit arj^iiesj u fails to reveal 
any reality (su/ra ‘iUt. If the M-epiie’H iHwitioii that 
lurihing e.\i>ts can U* then |»nM>f at least exists 

if it can not U* provetl. ami is a mere as-erlion \viilKHil 
any pnxif, — then wh\ shmihl we not as^-rt without jinKjf 
the conlniry pni|Hisiiion that ’evervthiMj exinis ’*? 
(jjramtifuhiutpnitii-utjuittiUhijtim IV-ii*.'a», " Ilv Uith 

nllernatives — ini|K>s*,ilulny of pniofs i^r imwhiIuIiIv of 
proofn *’ — the opiHmeiM s |M>>itioii is romrai!ii le<li 

It is not until the aritiiment has rea<‘heil this s|ap’ 
that the sceptic unniashs his nxil |H)siiion. whieh is Hiat 
Oien‘ is in fact no such tlniip as pnK>f.— ile* uhoh* coii' 
ceit of pHMif and thing's to U* proved is lihe a dream and 
^inirjigo’. The Sutra (93) suys that ‘this is 

mjn*.stahlished, l«sMii-e then* is no reason to pn»ve it : 
which Vatsvayana in(erpn*ts to mean that the »«rea/ifi/ of\ 
daxims can only lx* known by contrast wiili the rrulity of/ 
thiiifis apprehended in the vvakin;* stale. If you areiie 

kr^JiRcni into <i:>itil<Utr vriittrom Odrr^/unjxJfJrdiiii) TliJit U wiiV 
Ni^ir)u»» UM-* It. iliil of tW alroiii ftr^uiiinti Util* ilMif la tin' ilii- 

pi(Zf ol (lic of ob]r<t*. an I li>(* MrAlikt atUjata it to tlt»i 

itkr. Tliil I* wiir Oir ■Imtii ari:i>ii:riit (> In au i.lrdlul uoik ourli b« 

Ibr LdiitJrofJrj Stitr4. Tbc Wirr Iiniiati •'■•nntirntainr* iaLc it »• » tix-cl- 
ricallr rip.Jniir^Jd ar^^iiluriu • stni iitrli«ib«uk> folla'iirit thnii. Diit ba4 it 
Uvn M it uuubl oat be fnitOil iitra lijr N>;;ir|niim In ibr .tf J4by<ifriit<i 

*I’ctii9J>* u(rr» hrie to tlii> <dita>fir<2ifiii (cliool nf 

JiauJJha |il>jlo*a;>b> — '* tlirre {• f|>rii uotbiii;; to r}w)i>M> Ix-lvus-ji loi) 
4&nyar4«it»« aoJ >uur rBtmin; o{>|KtiiiU‘B in tlic liauJiiha mIiix>I<, wbo main* 
tain ibat cicrjlliin.; cxiila 

’*tai>»ari(<iyH)hitninarii>l oydui |r<im4iid/>riiiiiri/i!(>/inilJridb {ifilra 
nt). m3y^gatulharcai>a<}ai4tnryatff»illiraJ r*2 (iCtra :i2). 

Vi<l)ibbfl{ai}a UIIL, ji. 10) ri’);ar>la tbu a* an prim i.[ 5 uOj. 

V It. JI I— 

yalhS mSijl yalhJ irupna <|aH<ffiarrciiidi;araiii ioii/i4. 

Id0iot)ajd( fdOnl aOiJiiiint (dflij tOidn^d in/Jfifldiit. 

Tlii* i» tbo roncIiiJin^ rnuptci <>f llio Mxtion to s liirh Nuctlrjima applu • 
ilia JcittruOiio t!iaI(*ctio to tlio ibrrrMd notion of oriKmalion. aubiKtciicc asd 
iKutructiaii (lapJJd-jOiili-b/iari^d) It atiawpn tins objitnon — "If ibno notioiiK 
are iiiiaiiiiii;lo8ii, uhat diil Ibe Ilixidlia lucaa by Uiiii;; tln-iii in liu tcarliin^?" 
T|m«, aUboiiitli iial niiid m iimt tbe aaino context an the dream niiuiogy is 
u>ia by llic op|>oneiit in llic .Vyjya ^fitrd. flip couplet still bat in N'aeSrjima 
tlie eaiiio general function nf ronnJing oil the enplical liiaicclic. 
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that dream-objects are unreal because they are not per- 
ceived when a man Avakes, you must also admit that 
waking objects are real because they are perceived Avhen^ 
the man is awake ; for reality or existence is the criterionj 
of unreality or non-existence {hlidroidhlidcah sauiartliy-l 
ateY. 

The other objection urged in the Nydija Sutra 
against the dream-argument is that “ the conceit of 
an object in dreams is like (the objects of) remembrance 
and desire.” Vatsyayana explains that as the object of 
remembrance and desire is something previously ex- 
peri(mced, so is the object in dreams. We do not argue 
that the objects of memory and desire have no basis in 
reality, merely on this ground ; neither ought we to do 
so in the case of dreams. For they have a basis in reality., 
And it is only with reference to the real basis or original^ 
of dreams (asraiia, pradhdna) that the waking man pro! 
nounces his dreams unreal. 

Comparing the treatment of the dream-argument in 
Sdbarai)hdi<}ja with its treatment in the Nijdiiabhdvjja it 
is clear that the idealistic aspect of that argument is jiro- 
minent in f^abara — dreams are illusory because theij arc 
ideas {pratijaijatvdt )', — and that, for him, it has dis- 
engaged itself from the sunijacdda context in which it was 
undoubtedly first employed. A'atsyayana, on the other 
band (and of course the Nydija Sutra), nowhere suggests 
that idi'as, as sucii, are their own objects, so to sjieak : 
and the dream-argument remains for liim a mere adjunct 
of ilu* main line of thougiit — viz., that analysis fails to 
hm! reality in tbi' object. Tn the ubscncc of the technical 

.[.'.siiv.tita’s if.,' (if £lj(» lu-ri! i.. not cli-.-tr, nor (•. tho 

iirt.iin. Wo v.iuil hiui to i.ay that tlio liohl of truth iiiiHt ho 
S'g .-..tn iJi till- I-.; ,■ if '-.e arc to aijtue it i ahicMcc hi the other t-.no. Ho .ui} > 
!:,at >(.1 laii. luhv .u’vtuc fri‘!(i )iiiii-a{)ttrc!ic!!-.i>M! to aii.i'iicc if tlic tlsio)' :» 

■ '*• ’ U' I'.i I'.itii ca -c >-• iiioUh'iriii! tiii'i'UndufVnunn iti •, ” .m 

•>' ' i. t!,,t .kjifirchiMiih-.l iac.il!, c the i.iiiiri !•> aii-cut ' 'I'i'- 

; -s i, that •ae e.ui s\wj thi-: ouiv iiecau-e tin- '.uuii H pri'ifit 

uSh. r • s ‘■.'..•■i; .-.i- e the cohitir. 
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terms of the rijiiunaniilii in tSahara’s account, it would 
be wrong' to sup|)osu tlial Sahara is polcudsing against 
tlic developed cijiiunariiila. Hut this lunch iiiay he said 
that he seems to he dealing with a type of imujariiila 
which is dillerent from that of Sagarjuna i.e., from that 
typo with which the Xijiitjiisntrii anil XiinijiMiiisijii deal : 
he seems to deal with a sunijarudn which stresses the 
dream-argument in such a way as to bring out its idealis- 
tic implications and to make it fiimlainental. 

C. TniRD IMI-I-rCrLTY 

SKCTIOK 5. niSTlNCTION IlKTWJtKN TIlOl'nllT ANK olUr.CT 

The third part of the defence of perception in 
Sahara’s Winsija, a translation of which is now given, 
mtacks a view that ideas themselves are in some sense 
■ j;pid cmpjy% or oiolldiig (sunijn'i. In one sense it 
has already been sliown that iileiis are ' empty ’, seeing 
that it has been shown that their su))poseii objects are 
non-existent. Hut the argument is now carried a stej) 

Macotti'ii Atroiigot •gumot the tiew of Slclicrhatiikv iliat the 

early tutra’t ami ftfiiti/u'a {•oiciiiiko o^aiiut the ri;fli]riuri3<fe, iit the abneticc 
from thim of the i>eci>l>ar [ihrancolo;;} of ami Jfui/arijtlilrKi. 

Jacobi fimla in tliH of l^abara'a bhJ^ija a coinmrntary on Vrtf. 

SCitra II. li. (the {mlcmtc on IluJOhisiii, |urallt;l to the pattiiaj'e from 

■the NySya Sutra Hhich hai* )ii»t been tUah with). Hu ilrawa attention to a 
reference to t^abara in Stiiiikara't coiiiinciitarv on V’rc/, S. III. 111. b.'}, uhich 
ticems to imiicatti that a rominentntor iiiiftlit uull say by anticipation in 
(Oiiiiucnt on the P6rTa-inini3mtS uhat uoiiM hate been in place mthcr in 
comment on ibo VeJ3nta or Uttara-iUmrnhti : the two sistcms being at first 
»hat llicir names iiiipliciJ, — parts of one nholr. Hu bc-la-Cus that the rrftiAilra 
hero rjiiotcd by Sahara is ono Ilojhuyana autlxir of u txjiiiment m Fccilntn. 

The Ved. S. passage runs : — 

2S. niibfiiira ripefe(<c/c{t, 

20. taidharinyac ca na trapaSdirat, 

30. iia bhuvo ' nupalabdefj, 

31. kfa\ithatc3c ca, 

32. tarcalhauupapatlei ca. 

" The objects of cognition ore not non-viititica, becaiiRC we actually i>er- 

edve external objects. Nor i# our cognition similar to Urcuiits. because* there 
is a difference between wahinj^-cognitioii and drcain-cogiiition. The idea 
cannot he the object because it ts not the idea which forms the ohject of our 
apprehension. Also because ideas are inomrniary. And (the op[>oncnt's posi* 
tion is absurd) because it is altogether imiiossihlo (Tiiis follows Jacobi's 
inlerprelalioii). , i 
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further, with the assertion that the ‘ idea ’ cannot be 
distinguished from the ‘ object ’ of the ideah 

Wh}'- not say that it is the ‘idea’ that we perceive, 
in place of importing a superfluous ‘ object ’ ? — Sahara 
replies" that we can and must distinguish the ‘ object ’ 
from the idea. Besides, ideas cannot be (a^ the Baiiddha 
here suggests, and as the Naiydyika maintains) per- 
ceived^. 

And, thought being for the Bauddha a series of 
instantaneous ideas, the supposed self-conscious 
(samvedya) nature of thought is. as inconceivable as_the 
Nciiydyikct ‘ inner sense ’ account of . the peiceptibilit-v’ 
of ideas. Knowledge is presuiDposed by objects, but is 
not the object of our perception ; the object of perception 
ibeing the ‘ object ’ (as opposed to the idea); and the 
existence of ideas being inferred thence. The idea is 
designated by the name of the object'^ of which it is 
the idea; and cannot be otherwise designated (avyapa- 
dehja) : and this indesignableness proves that t he i dea 
as such is not perceived. (But it does not prove that 
the idea does not exist.) Sahara® says : — 

This passage then, like that in Sahara, seems to argue against a type 
of scepticism in which an idealistic moment had become a relatively important 
and independent part of the argument. The last sutra should perhaps be 
rendered : “ and the assertion of non-cxistence in toto (i.e. both of object and 
of idea) is absurd because impossible.” 

It is however possible that the Nijdiia and Vedanta are attacking the 
same view, but make it look different by difference of selection and emphasis. 

*It is this assertion which, according to Viitsyayana, is intended to 
be met by the word avijapade.Oja in NS I. i. 4. See below. 

mike Hylas (in Berkeley’s Dialogues) and G. E. Moore in in's 
'Itefutation of Idealism.' 

’This is a point of difference between the Nijaiia and the Mhndihsa.' 
Tlic Nydija teaches that cognition is a ‘ quality ’ of the soul, perceived like 
any other quality by contact with the sense-organ, — the sense-organ in this 
particular case being the nianas or internal sense. The Mlmdmsaka denies 
tlii.s inner sense ' theory, and savs that the existence of apprehension is' 
inferred. 

*As Vatsyayana explains: the object is called ' gltafa ’ ; and the 
Lnowlcdije of it (ijluitajadnu) can only be referred to bij the same name with 
an added ‘iti , i.e. the same name ‘in inverted commas’. To designate the 
idea of a pot, we say the idea ' pot ’ 

‘Sdbara-blidxija p. 9 1. 11 to p. 10 I. 10. 
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“Hut the idea is raid — nothing. Uow so? Be- 
caiibc we ilo not I'nnI any ilitlerence of j)n"-e]ilational form 
((i/iiirii) between the thing ami the cognituni of it. It is 
onr idea that is the object of |)crcei)tion (pratijiibsa ai iw 
hiiddhih), and so the supiiObcd something in the shape of 
a ■ thing ' separate from the thought i.s nothing at all. 

— Tins would he so if the thought had the form of the 
thing : hut our thought has no form (iiirdbiim): while the 
c.\lernal thing has form (iihuranit), since it is perceived 
as connected with external space, h’or perceptual cogni- 
tion has the thing for its object {artimripiijd hi priityu/. pi- 
liiiddih), and has not another thought for its idijeet (iiii 
bmidhijanlitnirisiiiid)'. For thought is momentaiy, 
instantaneous (A-sdpi/.'rt)’, and will not endure through 
the time of another thought. — The view that thought is 
known just in its coming to birth, and that it makes 
known something else, like a lamp, is wrong. Forjio 
OTO itpprehends a thought where a thing is not apjuxdiend- 
ctl. Btit when a tliiini is tippivhended a man knows tlialj " 
there is tbouijhl, as the result of an inference. Simnl- 
titneousness (of apprehension of the thing, and a|)prehen- 
sion of the thought) is impossible in this matter. It niiry 
be objected that it is after the thought has arisen that we 
say ‘the thing is known’, and not when the thought has 
not (yet) arisen. Therefoie the thought arises first, and 
aftecwards^ylie thing is known. To this we reply tliatl , 
it is true the tliought iiriscs first ; bat it is not biioiciif, ' 
first. For it soinetiines happens that even when a thing 
has been apprehended we say that we have not appre- 
hended it (jildto ptj artUah sail 'ajiirda' ity ucijate). 
Nor can we appreliend the precise character (riipii) of the 
thought witliout designating the thinq (which is the 
object of the thought (ua ca arthavyapadeSam antareya 
buddheh rfqwpalambhanam). Therefore thought cannot 


VeJ, S. II. if. 30 tia hhSco 'ttUpalaMkefy. 
*cp. Ved. S. II. i. 31 k^aifilattUc ca. 
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be designated {na mjapadehja huddliihy; and wJiat cannot 
be designated is not the object of perception^. There- 
fore thought is not the object of perception, 

— Moreover, granted that in case the cognition and 
the object cognised were identical in form there would be 
no such thing as cognition, this would not establish the 
non-existence of the thing, which is the object of percep- 
tion [arthasija pratyaksasya •satali na (sc. ahJifivaliiy 
And (as a matter of fact) t^Jhpiight and thejhing are 
not identical in form; for the thought, the existence of 
which we infer, is without _sl]_gp,e. . or _lQrm (andkaram 
eva) : while the thing, which we apprehend as the object 
■of perception (pratyaksam evcivagacchdmah) has shape 
or form (sdkcira). Therefore thought has the thing as 
its support, i.e. depends on things iarthdlwmbanah prat- 
yayah, Cf. just below — na nirdlamhanah pratyayah). 
Moreover the thought of a cloth has a cause restricted 

‘With this cf. aviiapade.hia)n in NS I. i. 4, and panicularly Vatsya- 
yana’s exposition, p. 12 1. 3 to p. 14 1. 6. The passages in Sahara and 
Vatsi/aijana e.xplain each othei', 

"Reading the emendation suggested by the B. I. cdn. editor, MaheSa 
Candra Nyayaratna, in a footnote to p. 10, viz., avijapadehjam ca na pratijah- 
sam, in place of the avuapadesijaih ca ndpratijahsam of the text. This 
■emendation is necessai'y, as the next sentence shows. 

The emendation suggested by Jacobi in JAOS xxxi p. 20 n. tasman na- 
vijapadeiijd hiiddhih, aviiapade^ijavi ca ndma pratjiahsam is questionable from 
the point of view of textual criticism and gives a meaning inconsistent both 
with the present passage and with the parallel passage in Vatsyavana’s 
Bhd.pja, p. 12 1. 3 IT. 

No doubt Jacobi desired to bring Sahara into line with NS I. i. 4. 
But although the statement a vijapddesn am na pratyaksam seems at-, lii'si 
sight to conflict with the NS avijapadesyam pratyaksam, Sahara’s passage 
is in fact another way of saying the same thing, — at any rate the same 
thing as Vatsyayana says. For, Vatsyaj-ana’s point is, that the perception 
and the thing perceived are different, but that we use the name of the thing 
perceived to ‘ designate ’ the perceptual process itself; the latter being in 
itself ‘ indesignable ’ — avyapadedija. This is ii^t what Sahara assi'rts in the 
clause na uyapadesyd buddJtih. But of course Sahara draws from this a con- 
clusion winch Vatsyayana would not accept when lie says apratydksd 
■hnddkili. -For the Naiydyika held that inental processes such as perception are 
themselves perceptible by the internal organ. In this he differs from the 
Allmdjhsaka. But.both are at one, as against the Bauddha, in asserting that 
the process of perception is a different thing from the object perceived : and 
■that the latter can be designated, whereas tlie former cannot- be designat^’d. 
in its own form. . .. . ■ 
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to the case (i.c. only arises) wlieii threads arc 
present (niijaUinimiliah (antiisvcntimiliijiniidiu'sn 
paid prat i/(nj(ih ) : if it were not so, the idea 
of a jar would sometimes occur, in the case 
of a man with senses unimpaired, even when threads are 
present. But this does not happen. Therefore thought 
is not independent of things, i.e. it refers to external 
tldngs {nn nirfilatnbiiiuth pratyaijnU). And therefore 
perception is not an crromtnis proee.ss {ua ryabhi- 
carati pralytihsam)." 

The passage in wliieh Vfitsyayana explains tlie word 
ucf/rtpade.sj/uni* in jV.V I. i. I is el<»se!y parallel to tlie 
tiiinl part of Sahara's argmnent. 

What AMtsyayana has in miml is that there is no 
way of naming cognitive states except through the names 
of their objects. Ilow can we distinguish the perce[>lion 
of colour from the perception of taste, except hy saying 
that tlie former is the apprehension of colour — 'rupam iti 
p7»i/c’,— and that tlie latter is the apprehension of lasfo 
— 'rasa Hi jihntc'? 

The words 'riipu', *ras(i', dj:uominnte the object of 
tiai-pcieeplipiH ii’isitipfiulmuilhcifa), and not the percep- 
tioiys as such. And yet thereby (tena — risinjunCinuuIhc- 
ijcmi) the perceptions are in fact expressed {njaimdi.stjnte). 

From this, wliieh VatHyayana would accept as so far 
a correct statement, some appear to have drawn a furtJier 


‘Viicaitpati tloi'S %iokiur lo (lie SHtta anil Ithiifiia in liu 

anxictj to fatlur on tliu carl}' autlionlicd of (ho school 'Tnlocana's 

doctnuo of two kinds of ]>crcc{itton — |Mrc(|>lioii without <]iiulificalicin‘i (iiirti' 
halpaka) and {Hirtcption with qtiahriiatiooK (<actA<il/ia/.(i). Ho mlcrprcla the 
tuira an incntioiitn^ both kinds — iiirfita/paka in the word dctjapndeJya. 
and tavikalpaka in the word ryirnrsiitfutrHflka. Thu doctrine howetcr is 
later, anti buinib to haxu arisen in aiiawir to the HuUdlust mow of perception ax 
i.e. the bare impression of senso ducsted i f all additions made 
b; the umlmtandiD'^. That this IJaudJha interpretation of acyaiiadeSija 
/.<ilp(iiidpo'//ia is a not unnatural interpretation is evidenced bj Dr. JhS'a 
footnote to p. 115 of xol, I of his translation, -where ho sa}a " it would seem 
that the Bauddha definition of perception aa kd/paii<j|>o<//ia»i dbhrJntam 
were a true rendcriQ)' of VSta}u}aiia'a xieve Ihit it sucins to mo that 
Vat8}a}ana'8 xiuw (wiiich I beiime represents the probable meaning of the 
sutro) IS dilTcrcnt both from the Bauddha view and from Vuoaspati's. 
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conclusion which Vatsyayana rejects, and which, as he 
thinks, the sfitmkara intended to reject by the insertion of 
the word avyapacleiyam in his definition of iierception. 
This conclusion is stated in the words : ndmaclheyasah- 
dena vyapadisyamdnam sat Sahdam pmsajyate — “ the 
perception, being expressed by a word which is the name 
of the object, turns out to be an affair of words — verbal 
The difficulty is to see just how this conclusion is jus- 
tified by these premises : a difficulty due to the fact that 
we do not know tlie precise nature of the doctrine which 
"Vatsyayana here criticisesh 

In what sense can it be held that the perception is 
‘ verbal ' on the ground that you can only express it 
(vyapadU — )■ by using the tvord which is the name . of 
the object perceived? 

— The position seems intelligible. As expounded 
by Vatsyayana, it starts out from the assertion that 
! wherever there is a distinct thing, there is a distinct word 
; for it — ydvad artham vai ndimadlieyasahdd'h — : and the 
implication of this is that if there is a supposedly distinct 
thing which has no distinct name, then it is not after all 
a distinct thing. Now cognition, as such, comes under 
this description, for it has no name other than the name 
of the object of which it is the cognition. Therefore it is 
nothing distinct from the object,— or, if it can be at all 
distinguished, then thoughts are just the names them- 
selves as distinguished from the things. There are 
things : and there are names of things : but there is no- 
thing else, — no third distinct entity ‘cognition’^. 

Yatsyayana replies that the distinct status of the 
apprehension as such is shown by the fact that there is 
.apprehension of the object before the union of word and 

^Vacaspati appears to connect it with the philosophical grammarians, 
and quotes in this connection two passages from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadhja, 
I. 124 and I. 126 (NVT p. 83; and the editor’s list of identified quotations, 
to whicl' I owe these refereuneoV , 

“Cf._ avyapadesya in NS I. i. 4. See next note, 

’This suggests J. B. Watson's ‘behaviorist’ psj’chology. 
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(liiiig has come into play stthilarlhasiiiiiliini- 

ilhc) : anil even after the iiainiiig lias taken place the 
same remains true — tlie cogiiitioii lemains ilistinel from 
llie names. This is what the .siifrafairii asserts hy tlie 
wonl iinjiiiiiulcsijn, — i.e* ilistinct from names'. When 
it is necess-iry to .speak of the rognilions a.s sneh— as it 
is for practical convenience (njaiulidni) — vie can of 
course iiiilieate vvlial particular cognition we refer to ; the 
'inilicatioii' (rjiipili/c.'iil lieiiig iii.ule hy the liaiiie of the 
ohject folloivcil (ill S.iiiskril) hy the |i,iiliele iVi. 'I'he 
idcii is not the olijeel : lint it can he iinlicaieil as Ix-ing nj 
thojihiect. 

sKmox a. fiau-m'rioN .vnd noniT 

Viitsy.'iyaiia interprets the wonl rijiirasiiiji'itiimliii in 
the ilefinitimi of perception as excUiiiiiig the case of iloiiht- 
lul apprehensions " Since a man, seeing an ohject from 
n ilislanee, is not sure whether it is .smoko or dust, and 
the nncertain cognition of the ohject which he has in the 
form This is either smoke or diist'. is 'priKliieed hy the 
contact of organ ami ohject (iiitlrii/drtliiifamnihirxot- 
paniiii), it .slioiihl he inchiilcd mider the head of perception. 
— It is with reference to this {lossihlc wrong view that the 
word ri/iinisui/illiiialni, ‘amounting to convietion’. is 
inserted in the dcfiiiition ”. Nor can it he said that it is 
the ‘mind'’ (ma»os) alone that is coiieeriied in such 
doiihtful apprehensions, and that they do not there- 
fore ari.se from the sense-contact. “ For it is on having 


'Jacobi JAOS xxxi, {i. ‘20, footnote, rcodrrt the icniti by 'not inli 
mati'ly connectoJ wills vsonl*'. which u a* cloao a rcnvlc-niig att ii feasible, 
liut I think he is iiiinlaLen in laying that ita meaning u inoro accurately 
cxprcBsi'tl in Uii^nuga'a dtiinilion of jirtityalfa by Lai;><<ii<]j>o</ha : for tlui 
iiii|>Hes Iho C()iialion ac!/<ii'tiife/ya^t>trttkalp>ilta. whieh Keeiiii to ino laUr. 
Cp. TBh. 187 If. 18-10. Pra^aitapSdn paraplirahei <V5 I. i. t in 'hit 
liass.ii;c, and repeats iho word m hi* paraphrase. See p. US. 
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mind ' is a ijmhol for ' manai ' not a Iranilatioii. 
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actual visual impression of the object tliat the man has the 
uncertain apprehension {na avaclhdimjati) of it. : Just 
as in true perception it is something grasped by sense 
that is grasped by ‘mind’, so (in the case of uncertain 
apprehension) it is because he lias failed to have certain 
apprehension with tlie senses that he fails to have certain 
apprehension with the ‘mind’. And this failure to have 
certain cognition with the ‘mind’ , which is conditioned by 
the failure of the senses to give certain apprehension, be- 
ing a state of mere hesitation (inmar^amatram) with refer- 
ence to the precise cliaracter of the- object (visesdpeksam) 
— constitutes doubt (smiiMya) ; which does not arise 
previously to contact of sense with the object. In every 
case of true perception there is a determina- 
tion or conviction (vyavasdya) of the knower wiiich comes 
through the sense-organ, as is shown by the fact that, 
where the sense-organ is injured, no reflective conscious- 
ness of such determinate cognition {anuvyamsdyay 
arises ”. 


^vyavasdija and anuvyavasdija seem to be used here in the technical 
sense common in the later school, the former being the cognition itself — ghato 
’yam, this is a pot — , the latter being the awareness of the cognition — 
ghatam aham iandmi, I apprehend the pot. 

A blind man could not have awareness of perception of colour — rupam 
aham jdndmi — because he lacks the organ for the perception of colour. 
Similarly he could not even have a doubtful apprehension of .the colour of a 
thing ; nor could he be aware of any such doubtful apprehension. (There is 
no reason perhaps why anuvijavasdija should not be applied to awareness 
of a doubtful apprehension. But as Vatsyayana confines vyavasaya to cogni- 
tions from which doubt is excluded, it seems that he would naturally confiue 
anuvyavasdya to the awareness of such [i.e. certain] cognitions only.) 

The excji^i on of _doub^from jper ception i s inline with theexcliiaion_^f 

error from percepUon. The motive is to make perception a ‘ pramdnaj_^ 

^pramakaranOj^ The thought is that knowledge if~’iU is Imondedge, excludes 
error and doubt. : and this applms fe~']^rceptional as" to~infeFeiitiaI~l aioi^edg e. 
A fallacious reason is not a rea"s6n] but only an appearancJ^ of reason 
' {hetvdblidsa). So an erroneous apprehension by sense is not a perception, 
but only an apparent perception : and some logicians accordingly use- the 
term pratyaksdbhasa to designate erroneous apprehensions • of ■ sense. 
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SKCTION t-oXTACT' IS I'lMiCHlllON 

lVrcc|i(ioii i„ till. Sijeija Sfilra as arisinj; 

fri)iu contact nlijts'l and scii-‘'C’-(»rgaii. \ atsy.i- 

yaiia |H)iiits out i, ,ljnicultics iiivolvcil in tliis part of the 
ilclinition. One (||.,( j||,. •|K-rccpiion' of the ‘i|nalitu's’ 
uLUllt-soul (i.c,f roi-iiilioii. pIc.isniT anil pain, anil 
Ml on), ijiighl a|..,r (.xi-lmlril from iH'rccption, 

since there, wontii,.,.„| ^ no sen;e-or;tan at work 
here. JJ^rcpiie*' ,;i( 'miiur (meaes), the contact of 
rvhich with soul is ,, j-malitioii of all jierception inelnil" 
ill}! perception of o.'„ „uii st.ites. i_s a seiisc-oraait. 
Hut. the opponent oly-m. it is not inchiilcil in the enn- 
incratioii of the H'n.s.,rgans Uiulriije) t'lven in .Vi/iii/ii 
.Viifrii I. i. It!. riz.„„,i.ll, taste, sight, tmieh. anil 
hearitig. — The answer , (imt eminienition is an 
enumeration of those orfnsonly which (i) are comiKiscd 
of the material elcnienl.s./,;„„i;i7;,i„i inilriyiiin, (ill are 
eaeh conlincd to a .s]iecii class of ohjeets— iiii/nfaciiU- 
fjihii, (iii) are organs of lKV|itnm only so far as they an 
thenisehes endowed with ts cpialitics which they appre- 
hend'. Mind’, on the other.;, nd, is not coni|K)scd of any 
.snhstance-stnif, has all thiiig-f„r its objects, and docs not ^ 
operate as an organ tliroiigl l,cing endowed with the 


‘XImi i>rMuti>lr r.f like i’Lo tin* |ininilu<‘ j»ii«li(>* 

In^ry or of llio srjwc-orgiii*, Tl. lirarmg-orgau jjrasjm kouiu] 

liitaiino It u niarJtf of ‘ cllicr *, »n<i wiimj » u piMtiur jirofn-rlj- of cllitr : 
llif organ of Kiiull ti iiudn of cartli-kiib»ta»cc. ol j„cli o-loiir iti the i^uliar 
jinuHrty ; the iaHtc-organ is made of water, of w!iic}iia|)idit} ia the {itoprtiiin : 
the \i»iul orgaii. of light mihstaiire, |r/ai : (he tartihorgaii, of air. to which 
tite quality of touch it i.roiwr. KartU, water, fire, (r ether are the fi%o 
material mibatancc* (j>ai\ca-bUlil^ni). Bfo SS I, «. h_l|. To thc»o fno 
bhuta’t or •stun*' four other ‘ aulflancia ' are atWochiiaco, time, tlio 
Mul, ami the iiiina or inner organ— to inaU up the Nine Simuiicea which tho 
( aiietil.at nxoguibcJ, as inentionrd lu FS 1. i. 8. 

’In short, jUjnarks the poiiil at wliith the • like gnsiis Iiko * r 
_t^corxj>f pcruption ROCS banknipt. ^nj whidi_ gra*pa consciouB .‘ate* u| 
itseK not ciidowcJ willi cqiifctipusuoa- Heo rilli. p. 6'J 1. 18. ' 

8 
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qualities wliicli it apprehends. And 
merated among the sense-organs in I. 
rately mentioned in I. i. 16, where h/ Jhat^ 
must exist since otherwise simultaneou + 

be,_possible\ as in fact they are not And that , 

it IS a sense-organ is to be learned frd V 

phical system", —according to the methodolo- 
gical principle", that ‘a view of othJ - 

jected is accepted^ I . 

The other difficulty raised by v/syayana is that the 
definition only mentions the conii#^®^ 

[Object, and fails to mention the 

internal organ and of internal orof external ^sense- 
. organ which are essential factonM ‘contact’ from ■ 
which perception arises. — The given is that this 

^VS III. ii. 1 argues that on the rather different 

; ground that .when there is contact of and sori , knowledge 

sometimes arises but sometimes does not implies a fourth factor, in 

both arguments manas stands for ‘ attentr^ '• • •' a 

. argument from non-simultanei?, cognitions and 

in VS III. 11. 3 to prove that there is • • “ 

similarly in VX III ii. 59. 7^ yil i/ teaches that manas is atomic,— 

, not all-pervading like the soul : similarly f 

'The Vaiiesiha Sutra. See r-receding note for the similarity of 
the two systems in their doctrine of t^O’^as. But I find no explicit statement 
m FiS", any more than in NS that -jtnanas is a sense-organ. The motive for 
calling maiias a sense-organ no doubf *^at both systems class psychical pro- 
cesses and states among the ‘ qual’‘lica ’ : and a sense-organ is required for 
the perception of these ‘qualities’. ' Vatsyayana and Praiastapada both cad 
manas a sense-organ. But see b’C^®^ pages 364-5. 

^tantrayukti. See Vidyabh70?^J?c, HIL p. 24. 

'^paramatam apratisiddhanF^ anumatani. ‘ anumata ’ is the name 
to one of the tantrayukti’s botku in Kautilya’s and in Su^ruta’s lists : and it 
IS defined^ by them in 'exactl>y the words here used by Vatsyayana. 

Diunaga in his PraJ'mdnasanmccaya ridiculed Vatsyayana’s use of the 
principle in this passagj^, justly remarking that if acceptance of doctrines 
follows from not rejecti/jmg them the other sense-organs need not have been 
mentioned in the Nycf^ya Sutra (seeing that the VaUe.sika Sutra mentions 
• onksedlidd uiZoattam eed, anyendriyarutam vrtlia (quoted in NVl, 
?i' line cited on the .same page 1. 1 — a line which forms 

_ie nrst half of ffiiiie same couplet, as appears from HIL p. 280 footnote 
mnaga seems point out that the admission of manas to the status of organ 

A^xS in fact implied in classing psychical states such as pleasure 
una pain a^ - ••• •»•. /* . Atn 'itmiio 


long the objects of cognition T—na sukhadi prameyam vd, mono 
arain. His point against the sutra apparently is_ that it ought 
class^ j.ed manas as an organ but failed to do so. ^“Either psychica 
®‘are iiollS^.5^ objects, or else niind is an additional organ”). 


hav 
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stitra is not a formal statement of the full conditions of 
j)erce])tion (etCicat pratyaksc hlnmani iti), but only of 
tlie special conditions {cUistahdramvacanam) : tlic con- 
junction of soul with internal organ is a condition common 
to perception and other forms of knowledge such as in- 
ference : as for tlic conjunction of the internal organ with 
the external organs, which is peculiar to perception, — 
hhuhjamdnasya pratuahsajildnasya udyam bhidyata iti 
samdnatvdn nohta iti — that is, “ it is not mentioned 
because it is not diiTercnt in the different varieties of per- 
ceptual cognition, but is alike in them all” : which pre- 
sumably means that it may be taken as implied in the 
mention of contact of sense and object. The explanation 
is however so clearly inadequate that efforts have been 
made by the commentators to get some other meaning 
out of the sentence’. The truth seems to be that the 
sfitra had not yet systematised its doctrine of samnikar.'^a 
to the extent of explicitly recognising twliat is implied in 
its position) that manas must form one of four factors 
in the ‘contact’^ Nor was the position one wiiich it 
was easy to make explicit without raising serious difficul- 
ties. For inanas then tends to combine two quite different \ 
functions : (i) as tlie organ of attention whicli prevents 
the knower from having more than one cognition at one 
time; (ii) as the organ through which tlie knower appro- 
bends one particular class of objects, viz., bis own 
psychical states. 

’See Vartika ad loc. GaSf'anutha Jha follows ono of these alter* 
oaiite explanations in his translation. 

*It is noteworlliy that VS III. i. 18 omits monos in its enumeration 
of the factors of the ‘ contact ’ from nhicli external perception arises, just 
as NS I. i. 4 (Iocs. It is incredible that the omission should be, so to 
say, a<»idental in both cases. I think therefore that the explicit notion of a 
catuf{aija of factors conics after the sutra'pcriod ; though already present in 
Yatsyayana and Pra^astapada. Vidyabhiifana says that Dihnaga in quoting 
ys HI. 1 . 18 inserts manas into the formula (HITj p. 279 n.). Did he 
insert it as representing the doctrine of the VaiSeftka school of his day? 

(The occurro-nco of manas in VS, V. ii. 13 proves nothing, since that 
sutra is defining the apprehension of pleasure and pain, in which manas is 
<oncerned in its special ‘ inner sense ’ function). 
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And yet it is difficulfc to dilferentiate the two func- 
tions : and if we insert manas as. a fourth factor .into 
the formula of FS III. i. 18 atmenclriydrthasamnikarsdd 
yan 7iifpadyate (which appears to be the. formula for. the 
contact which conditions external perception, i.e. iden- 
tical with I.i. 4), it will become the same as the for- 
mula of VS. V.ii.lS atmendriyamanorthasaihnihafsdt 
sukhaduhkhe (Avhich is the formula for the contact aaIiIcIi 
conditions ‘inner-sense’ aAvareness of psychical states).-— 
There was therefore a motive for omitting or slurring over 
the factor of uiayuis in ‘external perception’. But when, 
in opposition to the view that ideas are self-conscious 
{samredyaY, the PJ ijd,ya-V aisesika school elaborated 
its doctrine of the perceptibility by the internal organ 
(mdyasapratyaksatd) of cognitions and when at the same 
time the internal organ (i.e. attention) Avas insisted on as 
a factor in eccterncd perception, an incompatibility bet- 
AA^een the tAvo functions attributed to manas (as a factor 
of attention in external perception, and as the “ organ ” 
of internal perception) becomes obAnous. The Naiyayika 
held that the cognition .‘this is a jar’ (mjavasaya) is 
different from, and can exi.st in independence of, the re- 
flective consciousness ‘I have knoAAdedge of this jar’ 
(anuvyavasdya) . The latter was called in the later school 
mdnasapratyaksa, perception by the inteinal organ : the 


'For the N]jdya-Vaiiedha polemic against this' vie-sv see NK 
pp. 90 — 92 (translated by Faddegon pp. 403 — lOG). See also 'NK pp. 96-97 
(Faddegon, pp. 406 — 409) for criticism of the Mmiamsaha view that thought is 
inferred from the ‘ known-ness ’ (jndtata) of things. 

the difference between, the Baadd/ia view of cognition a,s_?apwedjia . 
and, the Mtmd7hsaka,yie\v 'ot it as svapraMla, see JhS PSPM pp. ..26^^28, 
The Bauddha meant by samvedya that the cdgnifionTcaWBe Its* own object 
{karma). Prabhakara replies that we are aware of our cognitions as subjective 
^processes but not as objects — samvittaijaiva ki saihvit samvedijd, na sani- 
' vedyatayd (quoted PSPM p. 26). Therefore, if we are to call cognitions 
samvedya we must be careful not to understand samvedya in the sense of 
prdmeya, i.e., object of cognition. For cognition- is never the object of direct 
apprehension. It is however the object (prameya) ot' inference : we can infer 
that cognition exists — but that does not mean that it is ever an object of 
direct apprehension. ■ ■ . 
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former ib b{ihm'nflr{tjapratij(ih<tt, perception by external 
or^tanH.* 

Sr.CTlON 8. TWO MOMKNTS IN I'KUCmTlOS XSn Y.\UU>\ s 

MODKH OF CONTACT*. I’ltAitA.STAlMPA S lK)tTUlSi; 

I’p to tills (>oint in the t*x|Ki>itii)n it has not been 
iiecevi^iry to ••o beyoml the iloelriiie of the Siiuijn Sulni 
exjKmiuUnl by Vutsyuyana. H’lie commentaries of 
Uddyotakara and Vaea>pati have been i;tnore<l, for 

the reaMin that they iire>iip|M>'e a ilevelopnu'iit in tlie 
dtx^trine of jicn eplion of uhieh there M’eins to In* no trace 
in the Xpoiftiblinsyn, Thin development bi dcctrinc 
consists in a twofold pnjgn’H.s in analysis: lir-^i, of the 
tihjcct UirHi(t)^ which was seen to pa-.-enl a complesity 
hardly suspected at first; and M‘eomlly of the eonlaet 
(samiii/.virja), which will have to take on colours corre.s- 
jKinding to various ustie<*ls of the object, if it is to be 
maintained that the object is isjually an object of per-’ 
ceplion in all aspects. It may well be that tbe categories 
of the KfiisVji/.'d system supplied tbe necessart nisiru- 
inenl of analysis’ : and it is in a Voi^e.^iht work, tbe 


* Alllioii;;li V»S*}«.\aua rii><U tiiuiM-K lOiniK'ilrJ in thin to 

aiiiiiit tli3t matin* >« Uic uiJriya m k<lf-c<iiiKk>u«iit4« lit* in-Mr it>-vcliJ{H.a r\ 
Illicitly the Jixtriiia (if >i'<l U'KuUriy hk** tin* |iliraM'oIo};y 

<>( an>l taihrO. Hut hu* aJmixion litre, cni|ili.t»i>.ctl by Diiin.1):a, 

iK.t.Huio Uto tioitrct’ o( tilt* •htctruic o( 'iiint.r ittuitt*'. 

'Poiniga, a« nfU-ii, hit* the mark iii In* criticntin. He Hat* that/ 
the Saiya'jit.n l>orro;)* In* •UfiiulioM of iKTrcpiion from the Vaiiffika, butl 
fall* to toniucl {KTiciilion uith * i;tiicrality, iiartkiilariiy, mibolantc, ■|iiality,| 
and Bitiou, on nliich iho Foi/r^iko** mlrrcourHO <i.c. ' contact ')^ 

1 * dcjM-iidciil (Viihubliri|>ai;s. III!/ |i. 2711). Tlio oniiT in which the fno 
arc stated U *trans;l> Hiiggc’hints of tlie tmtUion ot tlicnu fiso a* ' ftfrjaiia* ' 
or (jiiahruation* of tiic i>trcr]it hy Frai:a*t8|>ida. Tho Mow coninioidy aixc-ptcil 
IB llial I’ra^aKlBiidda owe* what » dutincticu in hi# logical doctrine to 
Diniidgu. Hut tiicrc la cvidcnco tliat tliu contrary i* tliu cat.t*. and that 
Oii'iiiSga found already dcccloiicd in thu Vailtfika hcIiooI (nhether by Frjitnn 
iaplda or hy hoiiu* pr«'iJm*«snr of IVa^*ta|Mda) eomc at loaul of the docIriiK* 
whicli Fraitagtaplda i* stipjioiifd to liaao borrovtca from him. If for iuslanco 
hit* tctcrciicc here i» to tlic fite ‘ cUcfa^’a * of FraiuHtapada, it follow* that 
liuddhiBt logic owes Its fito ‘ ialpand's (which are oiniitalent to I'le 
cUefaua's) to the Vai^ejika school. A further juero of evijeikv jiointing lu 
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Bhdsija of Prai^astapada, that tlie earliest statement is to 
be found of the two doctrines which subsequently be- 
came fundamental in the Naiydyika theory of perception. 
The section on perception in Pra^astapada’s Bhdsya 
forms in fact the basic text for this phase of the doctrine 
of pefceptionh 


the same direction is to be found in HIL, ibid., where Dinnaga is 
stated to quote an explanation of the Vaiiesika Sutra on perception, — 
the explanation corresponding closely with Pra^astapada’s words.. Again, 
Dinnaga's attack on the doctrine of the- nniversal (sdmdnya) cited in 
the SDS (Chapter on Bauddhas^p. 21 of Cowell and Gough’s trans.)' is 
directed against teaching identical with that found in Pra^astapada (these 
lines are assigned to Diunaga by Vidyabhusana, on the authority of the 
Jaina logician Dharraabhusana ; but Vidyabhusana does not identify them. 
HIL pp. 273 — 4, note 7. The SDS quotes three couplets, and cites Pra- 
5astapada in the context). 

‘The doctrine of savilcalpaha and nirvikalpaka (really traceable to 
Fra^astapada)_ is attributed by Vacaspati Misra to Trilocana (NVT p. 87, 
last two lines asmdbhih TrilocanaguTimnitamarganugamanonmukhaih). 
Trilocana is twice referred to in the Tarkikaraksa (pp. 337, 356, according 
to the TR editor’s list of authors cited). Gopinath Kaviraj in his introduc-' 
tiou to Jha’s translation of the Nyaya (p. 15) says : “ Udayana informs us 
that in the work of restoration of Uddyotakara’s te.xt Vacaspati was indebted 
to (his teacher or vidi/dguru as Vardhamana says) Trilocana”. See NVTP 
(Bibl, Ind.) p. 9 — What Udayana says here is that Vacaspati claims to 
have infused fresh life into the antiquated doctrines of Uddyotakara by means 
of the elixir of instruction got from the teacher Trilocana (TrilocanaguToh 
.’sakd^dd upade^arasdyanam dsdditam aviusam punar naviblidvdya diyate.—: 
Amusdih refers to the atijaratindm Uddyotakaragavlndm of Vacaspati’s intro- 
ductory stanza to NVT, on which Udayana is here commenting). It is quite 
clear that, whoever this Trilocana may have been, both Udayana and Vacas- 
pati regard him as having effected something of a revolution in the teaching 
of the school. It seems to me that he really stands for the introduction of 
Pra^astapada’s teaching into the Nydya. 

Vidyabhusana HIL p. 131 notes that Trilocana is criticised by Eatna- 
klrti (Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts pp. 13 and 58), and that a poem Pdrtha- 
vijaya is attributed to one Trilocana by Baja^ekhara in Snktimuktdvali. HIL 
p. 369 footnote states that the commentary on the N ydyasdra attributes to 
Trilocana an eightfold division of Fallacies of the Example. (Pra^astapada 
gives a twelvefold division PBh. p. 217— v. infra, p. 221). It might be 
conjectured from the order of the authors criticised in the Apohasiddhi that 
Trilocana’s date faljs between that of Kumarila anil that of the Nydyabhusana. 
See Haraprasad Sastri s introduction to Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, pp. i — 
iii. In the other tract by Eatnakirti — the Ksaiiubhaiigasiddhi — the order of 
authors criticised is Sankara, Trilocana, Nydyabhusana, Vacaspati : (see 
pp. 58 and 70 for Trilocana). Trilocana’s date may be about 800. The 
doctrine of nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is already found fully developed, and 
the terms already used (see SI. Vdrt., pralyaksasutra, lines 80 and 89), in -the 
Slokavartika of Ktnnurila, whose date is perhaps 700—750. So that Trilocana 
cannot be the originator either of the doctrine or of the phraseo!o"v 
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Translation of Praiastapada’ s account' of percep- 

111 . 


‘‘ Perccplloii is called pratijaksa l)ccau.‘ic it arises in 
ation to this or that sense abxain prali). 

leso ‘ absas ‘ or sensc-or{;aii3 arc six, naim-ly : smell, 
;te, sight, touch, hearing, and the internal organ 
laiias). 

(i) Perception oj Substances 

“Now perception arises in rcs|)cct of siihstancc and 
e other catcgorie.s. Substance licing of two kind.s, 
ere is perception of suhstances which have non-atomic 
agnitiido, jirovidcd that they possess parts, and show 
auifest colour’, such |)erception arising from a 
nlaet involving four factors’, — provided that there 


That bolii Kuniirila and Vdcaipati Mtilra x\cre awato that the tinctrmu 
nirpiiaJptjktiffUuti Jcruvn from Vraii$t»piJ» (or Irotu a Joctrmc Biimlar to 
) is i>crliaps mdieatod h; (he fact (liat they both use rraAastatiliia’s term 
eana in connection vtith nircitaipolojiidno. 8eo SI. VSr(.. prutyaLfacutra, 

71 (ct/cfaps (u boJ/iarye yacfilfoctinutnittraiam), and 4 V KT p. 63 1. 1-7 
'ocanojfliJnaearodhartheMtyafiaJr/i/apaJenti. the x>onl oryopaJf^yo [tti 
> I, I. 4] has the force of iQcliidiiig lotuitiTo apprchcDtion). 

‘PC/(. I'p. l&C— l&S. Tiio passage |>rvs4'uls leciona diiTicuities. 
dilcgon gives an uuaUsia of (ho passage (at p. ‘201), but docs not translatu 
: he translates the {tolcmical parts of 8rIdbara*B comincni at p, -ti'd. Ben 
o Gaugiinatha Jha’s translation in the Pon</i(. 

*T!io textual reading is : tiitifiaitf aneAoi/ravyatattcoJbfiutarQpapra - 1 
/ocotuffayasomni^arfild. Tliis gives no sense, and must bo corrupt. But! 
ere is no doubt as to the meaning. ( 1 ) Atomic eubstaiKcs (manos, and thui 
sms of earth, air, lire, and ^tater) are imperceptible. Earth*compoaitc8, Qre - 1 
luposites, and water-composites are perceptible, (ii) Substances which, at* ^ 
}Ugli of more than atomic size, are not composites are imperceptible (space, ' 
QC, ether, and the soul), (lii) A subsianco wtiicli satisfies these two con* 
lions is air. But this also is imperceptible in virtue of the curious third con- J 
don : for it has not ‘ manifest colour * : and the VaUetikai hold that a sub- 
luce docs not become i>erccptible in virtue merely of the ^icrccptibility of I 
B quality which forms jls peculiar property (in the case of air, touch) — unless * 
the same time it possesses udbhutariipa * manifest form or colour ’. 

*Tho lour, f actora_aro object, external organ, mind, and 6oul_ (' mind’} 
a misleading Tc'nJcnng of Twonar, in' spite of etymological identity. But the ' 
lemative rendering ‘internal organ’ suggests the function of monos as/'^ 
gan of inner sense. In (ho present context mana* has its other meanings: ' 
e organ of attention). 
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\ ■ ■ , ' ' , , ... 
is also present the totality of conditions constituted by 
‘ merit ’ and so forthh 

Two moments in Perception — (i) intuition of 
svarupa, (ii) perception of subjects as possessing qualifi- 
' cations. • 

f 

“Perception is (at first) bare intuition of unrelated) , 
things^. (But) from a contact of mind and soul which r 


. It is difficult to detormine the application of the fourfold contact spoken 
of in this sentence. It seems to be stated as a general condition applying to 
all cases of perception, — and yet Prasastapada goes on to say that in ^me 
classes of perception only two or three factors are involved in theycpntact.^ 
ITh’e probable explanation is that the set of four factors; 'object, organ, 
soul, and ‘ mind ’ represents the norm to which the contact ordinarily con- ■ 
forms ; there must be a knower, a thing, an organ of sense, and attentive 
consciousness. But in certain cases there is a departure from this norm, 
for (i) in internal perception of the soul’s own states there can be no contact 
between knower and thing, because the thing is the knower himself : and 
the ‘ organ of sense ’ is simply attentive consciousness to one’s own states, 
so that there is no question of contact between manas and iniriya here : and 
(ii) in the perception of sound there can be no contact between organ and thing 
in which the sound perceived resides, because the sound resides in the organ 
itself.' 

“Siidhara explains by ■ dharmadharmadikkaladi — ‘ merit, demerit, 
space, time, etc.’. Merit and demerit, as adrsta, constitute a man’s ‘ fate ’, 
and are the universal condition of experience as sueh. 

“This is the crucial passage. I adopt the variant svarupalocana- 
matram pratyaksam in place of the single word svarupalocanamdtram (without 
pratijaksam) of the text. The text puts a fullstop aUei' svarupdlocanamatrani, 
and no stop before it, connecting it with the preceding sentence. 

Where does this doctrine of bare intuition come from? What are it^ 
objecti. ? What precisely is the meaning of svarupa? — ^Prasastapada himself 
gives us a. clue later on in- the section - (p. 187 11. 13 — 17) where he says 
sdmd7iyavisesesii svarupdlocanamdtram- ■ pratijaksam pramdnam, prameya 
dravyddayah paddrthdh. This gives an answer to the question — what are 
the objects of the ‘ intuition ’? (In the light of this passage, I am inclined 
to suggest that the words sdrndnyaviiesesu have fallen out in the present 
sentence after the word svarupalocanamdtram, -the omission being due to the 
similar phrase immediately following, viz., sdmdnyaviiesadravya — etc. This 
would explain the variant reading which adds pratijaksam ; for the sentence is 
reduced, by the omission, to the' single word — svarUpdlocanamdtram ;■ so that 
it became necessary either to attach this to the preceding sentence or else 
to fill up the structure with some addition. NK p. 189 1. 19 ff. supports this 
emendation). 

;|' As to the meaning of svarupa-. the term implies nothing about the 
character of the objects intuited, but merely means that the object, what- 
i ever it be, is intuited ‘ m itself ’, i.e. not as related in any way to anything 
,else. Svarupdlocana corresponds to the ‘ simple apprehension ’ of our schools 
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k'lirs on till! live ijiwliriciitions (rUtyimi), iiiimel.v, geiniH, 
siiecics, aubstjiiice, (lualily, anil iiiiiveiiu’iil, there nriaea 
liereeption in the fiirins' — 

The /'ire Preiliciililes 

(1) this anlistance c^hlt 

(2) this sulistanee is eiirlli-siib.tlenre 
Cl) the cow Inis horns 

(1) the cow is ic/ii/e 
(5) the cow (/DCS. 


»« uj'JwkJ liw irtiltwtt to «)iv»U(\i.4ti(>(u, whuU 

kttiutra liv ’ luJgtiiriU *. 

A* to ttt(* njucco of thin uf tlit* i»e>C}a^;or«>ii}ni4tr4. Iiarri 

intuition ot c‘t*ci>ctf. It i« ilat ll<r tirw of |ir{tr|>lu>ii a« rriiilAct Hillr 

* l>ar« * (hat ' (ira/oLtand) Kas aitraJy cunrul : l)>r (Tintoiuriiro that* 

al) ()ual)ricatu)tu of t|i<> * iliat * arc no lon^rr ^itrn in |>rrrriitKiti. 

but iiicro fiifiiiciila of itiia^iiiatkiii (laf|t>Kj). 

PiaiailatiiJa iiia> l»e ri{>I>m^ lu turli a vu-w in liii titatrisii* that 
IHrcriiltou iiit|i{u-a, a« one fiioiiiriil in it. an rnttiilion vf ilir aa ji'l utin-laii'ilL’ 
cliaraitcra (irarM]'<i), Mliuii lan Uma bo (ail<u« tn Uic ]«rvr]A)iat )iuS^nn'nt\ 
nilhout uirurriii/f (tic oxjJrmnatiou of Ih'Mi.; inia^iiialitr fictioni. Tlnr 
ci/tfa^a's are not iiuro ItnauMj (Inir irjrH|iii iKtit gixu in 

lliu * Jtorjiia * iiiniuciit of ^KTCci'tioii. 

Tlio tiew in 0{ii*(Mitson to viincli rrafadapSiia mouM iIkii be iitiltinj; 
foruaril tills iloclriiic la lli.it /pnnnlaictl in Uiiiiia/ta'a lUriiiitioa of j^K-rcij^itinu 
iis^A4//‘iiNi1|<0'y/id._ i'rafakiaiM^la iiilcrnrata llie Muni cirya/'Wi/r/yuin of the 
Sutni—not ta \Ue acuae to wukU Vi\ayi>an» TO\».rv»«U iV— b«l *» 
nnraning that iH.-rcc|jtioi> ghca, |triar to tioiiiitig (c^a/roJe^a) aiul other niatiiig 
aetnitiia, tiiu cliaraetvrs nhidi are then lumed aiij riTi-rred i<> a Biibjpct 
aa {irttlic-atoa. The uii{>oKilioii f/fiiu<f(f/<e) %ivu la that eri/o/ia'fe/^it iinant tliat 
Iifri'eiitioii ia contact, not 'Uth ararfi;>aV cajiablu of iH-coiiiiiig ti/efaiia't 
but «illi a acafd^aita which i^aa iiu.a)»Ue of U'coiiiiiig a }iri-^kalie : all 
the i)rtt)icabli-s being m fact fictwu, 

Tliia might accm to auii{K»t tho \iew that l*raiEa»ta}i4tla (ollowc-ilf 
Dinuiiga, and ihat lua ci/rfaruT arc aMii{>ly DiiinSga'H bol^xiiiil'a riTUKtj 
from a different angle of vision, 1‘or it siviits probable that I’ra- 
^astapadu's jioiiitioii implies auteicdcnta of which no trace ia to be 
found m Viitsjayana. And we find m DiniiUga antccodcnls which 
make the licw of 1’rafai.tapada intelligible. Hut tho cxtdcnco that Diimuga 
was acquainted with views like PrafastaiiSda’s (referred to in llio note above, 
p. 105) seems (o me strong, 

'The fire ‘la/panJ’*' as stalcil by VSeaspati Mi^ra are not-quito 
rhe same, bee .VTT p, 102 i. 2 where they are given as name, class, quality. 
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(ii)’ Perception of Qualities, (a) Special qualities 
other than sound. (4 factors). 

“Perception of colour, taste, smell, and touch has as 
its cause an organ specially appropriated to the particular 
quality perceived {niijntendriifnnimiUam), and arises from 
a contact of the organ with the thing in wliich the quality 
resides (svasrauasahinika r.‘<at)^ , as the result of the 
inherence of the quality in many parts (anehadravyasa-’ 
masdifut)', and of the distinctive character belonging 
to the quality concerned (srayatai'isesat)^ . 


act, sul)-=;t a noc. c.fj. It i.s Dittiia : it i.s a cow : it i.s wliifo ; he i.-, a cook : he 
has a stick. — VidvrihlifHana ifllL p. 129 last iiin! of footnotes) say.s that “the 
iiica of "onus ijiiti), quality (rjunn), action anti iiarno (nama) was 

tlerivod from the Mahilbliapja of Fkitailjali Tt seems likely that the notion 
was originally derived from the "rammariun’.s da.ssification of word.s. Dinna- 
"a’s ar"iiment afipear.s to have heeii that word.s can never e.xpress the tiuicpie 
character which liclrin"s to perception — the ohjeet of which i.s scalakiana, xni 
ijcnvrtx ; whereas wonls hy their very nature as conventions for comnuinication 
can only deal with common characters (.■irniulnuahiksaijn). To say that percep- 
tion is apprehension stripped of words {ttcijapnde.hja) is to say that it is appre- 
hension stripped of all the (illusory) common characters which the ditTerent 
kinds of words impo.se upon it : that is, it amounts to .saying that perception is 
apprehen.sion kalpandpo<iha. Perception is of the thing in its uniqueness 
(svarttpiitii[t ), — and the svinupa, the thing in its uniqueness, is necessarily 
avijapadeJija, inexpressible. That means that nothing can truly be predicated 
of it. All predicables are fictions imposed upon reality. They are not 
genuine qualifications (nVe.yctia) of the real. See HIL p. 277 for an account 
of Diimaga’s attitude. 

‘The samyuktasainavaija of later terminology. The red thing is 
related by conjunction (siimyoga) to the visual organ, and the quality — red — is 
in the thing by relation of inherence {samaoaya). Therefore the relation of 
red to the visual organ is inhereuce-in-the-conjunct. 

-NK p. 191 1. 4 anekexv avayavexti samaoctam dravyam aiiekadravyain 
tatra samavdydt. The quality of a single atom would not bo pMceptible. 

^Ibid. soagato vi^e.so rape rfipatvam, rase rasatvam, etc., — tasmat. I 
have followed this. But it would give better sense to interpret “ as a x esidt 
of_the_ specials property , with w.hich the organ is endowed ". — It w'ould be 
awkward to refer “s'oa- in svagata to the organ when sva- in svasraya 
refers to the quality perceived : but svagata may be taken as a unit-word = 
proprius : — so that this difficulty will not arise. 
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(b) Soiinil 
(;l factors) 

“The iieaeptinii of .-oimd iiri.-.es from a contact wliicli 
involves only tlin'c factors (Iroijasaiiiniharsal)' , for 
sound avsidcs in the organ of hearing itself and is appa'- 
hcndetl through the organ alone (Ictinica)’. 

(c) AtlrUitilcs percept il)lc bij siijlit ami tourli 
f t factors) 

"iUumher, extension, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunctiun, nearness and farness, viscidity, ihiidity, im- 
pulse iceija), and inuvemeiit* are grasped hy sight and 
touch, as the result of inheamcc in |HTeeptihle suhstanees. 

(ill Psijcliical slates 
(•i factors) 

“Cognitions, pleasure and pain, desira and aversion, 
and volition, are aiiprehemled as the result of a conjnnc- 

'Tiw Ibrro ftcivn aro >ndn<t«. siiJ ori;aii of The 

jttha, ur tiitijj; (other than tiMT^iiM! orgatl) m the quality i<n-rne>J 

reaiJcai dUaiqteara, {K-xauM* llKro )• ito contact (latA^u^a) hctwtvn ihc- 
tiortlon of etui-r cndcnod in the var-c)Mn»el (which miutitutca the utgan of 
liranng) and that |wrl>on of ether wliicli i« in imuiollaio contact with tho 
reHOuant body : to tlut thia cannot lie a caH* of «4>riubJl(acamordya, ' Inher* 
^nce-ui-thc-conjunct *. It ia thereforo dcacribcd, In the Utcr phraacology of 
tlic doctriiiu of tlix CoQtacU, umUr tho tukcic of mmdrJyij — »iiii(iU< inlu-roiu-e 
of the quality iicrceiied in the {■cn'civing orftan. Wo do not hear the oriRinal 
aound (udyafaWa) at all. ^imd {iroi>agate* lUelf in thu cthrr aa a aiiccca* 
lion of Munda, which may bo iuiagiiusi aa rmcmbiiiiit cither wate-undulalion. 
(tictlaraiifia) or K^atnba-buJt (ladatiibamulufo) ; the initial sound is jtro- 
diiced by cxinjuuctioa or dis](fnL(ioa of bodies (ci6/td!;a*, mmijoijajaiiibdii), 
whilo the lotcrii'iiing sounds and the fiiiaS sound (niad/iuama and antt/U’ 
iabda) are produced by tho immediately prcccdiiii; sound (fabi/d;a/< 2 bjq), 
Tho final sound Is that inherent in tho portion of elhtr which forma the 
orfjan of hearing : and U is this that wo hear. (Sec TarkabhSfa pp. 1:M>— 108, 
with p. 31). In this senac then there Is no * object ’ or arlha : and so I'ra- 
fastapada says there are only thrro. Mislead of four, factors in tho t(ii/iiii. 
kar^a. 

•Without tho aid of a (conjonci) ob/ect. Sc-e fast note. 

.‘TliChO arc wliat wo should call-in Isocku’s teniiinolo!;y— primorv 
aualitics. But they aro not all 'qiialitks' (jiuya) on tho Indian view : for 
the last one, movement, belongs to tho category so-uaiiicd (Aormo). 
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iiion (samyoga) of two factors^ internal organ and 
soul. 

(Hi) Perception of Univer'sals 

“The universals ‘being’, ‘substancehood’, ‘quality- 
ness ‘ the character of being motion ’ and other uni- 
versals, which reside by inherence in perceptible subs- 
trates, are apprehended by the organs which apprehended 
"the substrates (upalahhyddhdrasamavetdnam dh'ayagra- 
halmir indriyair grahanam)~ . ' 

'The later rubric for this forta of contact is samijuktasamavaija. 
inherence in the conjoined (the psychical ‘ qualities ’ being inherent in the i. 
soul, and the soul being in conjunction with the internal organl. So that'' 
the rubric for inner sense perception is identical with the rubric for ' the 
•external sense perception of qualities (other than sound) and of movement. 
This is obviously objectionable ; and Praiastapada’s classification by the 
number of factors involved in the contact ’ has at least this advantage over 
the later classification, that it makes inner-sense perception very different 
from any form of external perception. 

But of course neither view is clear. In the first place the function 
played by mind is ambiguous, both functions — that of organ of sense, and 
that of organ of attention — being confused or identified. In the second place 
there is a confusion as to the part played by soil in the ‘contact’. Is it 
conjoined ’ as subject of the knowledge, or as substratum of the qualitie.s 
which form the object of the knowledge? or both at once? Pra^astapada’s 
assertion that there are only two factors in this samnikarsa implies a double 
identification (1) of manas with indriya, and (ii) ot dtma and artha. That is 
(a) the soul, as knower, comes in contact with (b) the mind as organ of atten- 
tion : and (c) the mind as organ of sense comes in contact with (rf) the soul 
(as the substrate in which are inherent the psychical qualities which form the 
thing known). But (b)=(c) and (a) — (d). Therefore only two ‘ factors ’ are 
‘ involved ’ ! This marks the bankruptcy of the contact-theory when applied to 
' self-awareness. 

'Two rubrics are given for the perceiition of universals in the 
* Tarkabhasd, viz., (a) samyuktasamavctasamavdya ‘inherence in what inheres 
. in the conjoined ’. The pot is conjoined with the eye : colour inheres in the 
I pot : and the universal ‘ colour ’ inheres in the quality colour. But a different 
I rubric is needed to cover the perception of the universal ‘ sound ’ (dabdatva), 

I (b) samavetasamavdya ; for the universal ‘ sound ’ inheres in the quality 
^ sound, which again inheres in the organ of hearing, (c) There is yet a third 
\ case, that of perceiving the substanceuess of substance : but this comes under 
, the rubric samyuktasamavdya (the rubric applicable to the perception of 
j -quality and movement): for substanceriess inheres in a substance, ' and a 
j substance is (when perceived) in conjunction with the organ of sense. (The 
I Tarkabhasd does not mention this case). 

I This account of the perception of the universal as a distinct form of 

, perception, together with the notion of a universal as something which 
J inheres in substance, quality, and action or movement, implies an ultra- 
irealistic mode of thought. 
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Such is perception in the ease of ourselves ami beings 
like us'.” 

jYofc on the Perception of Morement 

Sriilliara |)ulenhses against an opponent who admits 
the reality of movement but denies its perceptibility, 
holding that it is inferred from di.sjunctiuns and conjunc- 
tions. Sridhara retorts that, if this were the case, we 
ought to infer (when we see a monkey jumjiing about in 
a tree) that the tree is moving as well as the monkey, 
since the conjunctions and disjunctions inhere as nuicli in 
the tree as in the monkey. The o|i|)onent answers that 
the monkey alters its jiosition in sjrace as well as in the 
tree: and movement on the jrart of the tree will not exjilain 
the former set of disjunctions and conjunctions. 
Sridhara retorts that we may sujijio.se the monkey to 
move in order to explain his change of position in space : 
hut this dues nut prevent us suji|H)sii)g the tree to move in 
order to ex|)lain the monkey's change of jjosition rela- 
tively to the tree. Ami the ojrjjouent tniisl make the 
latter supiiositioji, if he is in earnest with his principle of 
inference, which is that the cause (movement) resides in 
that in which the elfect (conjunction and disjunction) 
resides (]jU(UuthiU<mi\\ain Uurymn, tuihiilhihirnnnm Icara- 
tiaiii)- The opponent answers that the supposition of 
movement on the part of (he monkey explains both sets 
of jjositional changes at once (both relatively to sjrace, 
and relatively to the tree), and that therefore there is no 
need to suppose movement on the jiart of the tree. 
Ssridhara retorts that a man may be free to act or not to 
act, as suits his convenience : but the mind is unlike the 
man in this respect — it is not free to apjdy or not to apply 
its own principles of inference at will (iia cedam purusa 
im cctaniim yatpraynjanunurodhsd praeartate), When 


‘This closes Pra^astandda'g account of the varieties of nonnai 
perception, which thus omits the sixth mode of contact recognised by Uddyotaj; 
kara and all subseq^uent schoolmen — namely, ei/Cfanacirfc^tjaiihaca. ( 
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•certain conditions are present the conclnsion follows, — 
when the inferential mark (middle term) is found to be 
related to a thing, it must establish that thing. The 
conclusion cannot be over-ridden by the fact that the 
result might be otherwise explained, as is the case 
with a Presumption or Implication (arthdpattiy . The 
■opponent then shifts his position, saying that it is only 
changes of position in space (not relatively to this dr That 
■object) which proves movement ikriydnumitihetu). 
■Srldhara replies that conjunctions and disjunctions'with 
imperceptible points in space are imperceptible : and if 
the opponent corrects himself further by suggesting that 
movement is inferred from the series of contacts with 
points on the surface of the terrestrial globe (hhugolaka), 
then he will find it difficult to explain our apprehension of 
the movement of a bird flying in mid-air. Perhaps, he 
will suggest that the middle term here is the continuous 
•series of conjunctions of the bird with the multitude of 
rays^ spread out through space : but then he will not 
be able to account for the tactual perception of unseen 
and involuntary movements of the limbs or parts of the 
body in the dark; nor for the perception of movement in 
an instantaneous flash of lightning on a night when every- 
thing is obscured in great clouds. 

(The passage is at NK p. 194 1. 13 — p. 195 1. 6, 
and is translated by Paddegon p. 450, who however par- 
tially misunderstands the argument. — ^Psychology now- 
adays admits that the appearance of motion is a speci- 


*This is an unanswerable arginnentum ad homhiem. The opponent 
. says that the monkey's movement is known by , anmnana — which means 
j demonstrative proof. But the very premises which are supposed to * demon- 
i\ strate ’ that the monkey moves, would also ‘ demonstrate ’ that the tree 
^ . moves : and the opponent is not free to refuse to draw a conclusion which is 
:ed ’ by his premises. For the conclusion of a demonstration is 
hypothesis, the force of which depends on its being • the only 
available. 

'viijadvitatdlokanivahavibhagasamtiogapravdha. Faddegon renders 
“ the series of conjunctions and disjunctions with the multitude of light-beams 
expanded in physical space ”. The difficulty suggests itself that. the ‘ light 
beams ’ are not perceptible ordinarily. 


. demonstra 
not lilce a 
\supposition 
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fic foiin of sciise-expcricnce: iior li.ive tlie attempts to 
explain it in terms of imisciilar anti nrticnltir senstitions 
ami local signs met much success. It is however a form 
of iierccption which is particular!)- prone to illusion : nor 
would it be easy to detcrininc the ronditions under which 
it could claim to he a pramiiiia, as the instrument of a 
cognition which is arijabhiciiri. Probably the oiiponent 
hail this in view when he asserted that movement is 
known inferentiiilly. But Sritlhara rightly suggests tliat 
uiiaidcdJofcrcncti would point to mere relativity. — Ilis 
argument would have been more interesting bad it been 
directed against a relativist ; but the o pponent maintains 
aji impossible position in asserting at once that movement 
IS real, and yet not gi.vcn in pereeptioii.) 

The Perception of “ In the ctise of Yogins, who 
Yogins. are dilTcreiit from tis, — if they are 

in the condition called ‘ xjuuta 
(a) in the ccs- the internal organ, favoured by 
tatio condition. the qualities resulting from yoga, 
gives them unerroneous intuition 
of the essence {avitatham scaru- 
pmlarhnam) of their own souls, 
of souls other than their own, of 
‘ether’, of space, of time, of 
atoms, of air, and of the internal 
organ',— also of qualities, move- 
ments, universals, and differences 

‘It ^\i^ bo Bt'cn that this supernatural i>crccption of the yiiKtayogui 
(the perception of tlio tnjulsiayogin is mcrclv supernormal) fills an incon- 
venient gap in the VaiiejiKa ibcorjr of kno^vfedge. Vor it provides for the 
perception of the (for us) imperccpliblo category ' inhercnco ’ and of (ho (fori 
ub) imperceptible six siibstanccs — ether, air, space, time, soul, viam$ : also' 
of what is (for us) imperceptible io the Uirco perceptible substances — namely, j 
the atoms. The Vaihiilta, it is true, rejects Credible Testimony as a| 
separate Means of Cognition fpramdrui), and so the mere fact (hat the Votin' 
reports his intuition ot these impercepUblo watters could not be used (oi 
establish their reality : and it is consistently maintained that these things aro‘ 
established by inference (of the samanyato dff(a type). But there is an obvious 
difficulty in inference to the transcendent : and the credible testimony of those 
for whom it is not transcendent, though not a separate means of proof, is at 
least a valuable auxiliarv to iuferenen 


v/ 
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inherent in these substances, 
— also of the relation of ‘ inher- 
{h) in the with- ence — If again they are in the 
drawn condition. c.pndition called ‘ viijiilita tlicy 

can have perception of the subtle, 
the hidden, and the remote, 
arising from a contact involving 
the four factors, and as the result 
of the yo{/a-generated qualities.” 

Perception as “In the .case of perception, the 
process (pramdyia) inr^trument is the bare sensuous 
and as resultant intuition of the uni-elated essence 
knowledge (pm- {smrupCilocanamdlram pratyak-' 

viiti, phala). saui pnmdnwm) of general and 

Pramdna particular characters , {sdmdnya-. 

Pramcija visesesuY.. The object^! are 


The inconvenience of making time and space imperceptible is mitigated 
however by treating the relations founded in time and space as qualities 
(guiia)' of things — conjunction and disjunction, nearness and farness, being 
t numerated among the .twenty-four ‘gums’. Relation is not a category 
for Indian logic, — except the relations of whole to part, of quality and move- 
ment to substance, and of the universal (samaitya) to substances, qualities, and 
movements, which constitute the separate category of ‘ inherence ’ {samavaya). 
The relation of substances to each other, conjunction and disjunction 
(samyoga, vibluiga) — w'hich covers their relation to ‘ time ’ and ‘ space ’, as 
substances-r-resolves itself (as has bee.n stated) into a quality of the related 
substances , — a quality which is perceptible so far as the .substances themselves 
are perceptible. But the iinperceptibility of ‘ inherence ’ remains a 
dif&culty for a system of metaphysical realism which refuses to dissolve the 
whole into an aggregate of parts, substance into an aggregate of qualities, 
or the universal into an. aggregate of particulars. 

^sam-anyavidesa here is difficult. But this much is quite clear, that 
the terih does not refer to the category viSesa : for this is not perceptible 
at all. 

We are here concerned, not with what may be called categorised percep- 
tion, but with the simple apprehensions or ‘ stuff ’ out of which categorised 
perception arises : that is, with the objects of undifferentiating perception — 
nirvikalpdlca pratyaksa. And the objects of nirvikalpaka pratyaksa-Viaias- 
tapada’s dlocanamdtra — are here said to be sdmdnyauUesa , ‘ generals and 
particulars ’. Sridhara (NK p. 185, 1. 12 ff.) says that Pra^astapada is here • 
denying the view that what is given in the primary ‘ moment •’ of perception is 
only the general, and is asserting that the particular as well as the- general . 
is given in ‘ bare intuition.’ But he goes on to point out that the object is 
as . yet’ actually neither general nor particular — seeing that ‘ general ’■ 
implies inclusion of others and ‘ •'articular ' implies exclusion from' 
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the categories, substance and so 
on'. 

The agent or subject of the 
cognition is the soul (iitma). 

Tile resultant cognition is 
knowledge of substances cte. 

In the production of know- 
ledge of ‘ generals and parti- 
culars the instrument is un- 
divided (acihhaklam V. L. aci- 
ijuklamY bare sensuous intui- 
tion’ (Slocanamutraih pratm- 
ksam pramanam). Of tliis 
there is nothing else as a further 
instrument (asmin niinyat 'pram- 
dijdntaram asti), because tt has 
not the eharacter of a resultant 
{aphalarupatcdf). 

others: aud there is as jet no question of ‘others* in an intuition of 
vnrelaletl characters. Corajiare JhS’a PSPyf p. 158, wlicre tho account gUen 
of Prablukara's view of tiie object of nirciLaf/>a^a jiUna upi>cars to correspond 
with Fra^stapada’s view. Sco below p. 130 d. 3 ad fin. 

’Sriuhara sajs : ‘ thu four categories, subalance etc.', whicli means 
dracya, guna, Jtarma, and sdrndn^a. 

*\Vhichevcr reading bo adopted, tho aensc would Rccm to bo ' un- 
difTcrentiated perception ' i.c. nirvikalpaka jUSna, simple apprehension of 
unrelated character without distinction as qualiilctl and qualification under tho 
rubric of tho ‘ Five I’redieablcs But sco next note, ad fin, 

*8rTdhara explains Slocana as a noun of instrument here — Slocyate 
'neneltf dlocanatn — that whereby it is intuited ' {NK. p. 108, 121), and ho 
interprets tho passage to mean that the instrument of tho baro intuition is 
the contact between sense-organ and object; this contact being ‘ that wherebjr 
it is intuited '. He explains avibhaklam as /.eca/om, i.e., /ildiiJnu- 
pekjam, not having reference to any precedent cognition. This mero 
contact of senso gives rise to undifferentiated apprehension of general 
and particular (nirci7:aipe7>am sdmanyavUefaiddnam) as its phala or 
pramiti. But this undifferentiated or eimplo apprehension is nevertheless said 
to be ‘ not a resultant in this sense, that it is not a resultant of previout 
apprehension. It is therefore said to have nothing else — i.e., no other cognt- 
lion — as the instrument in its production. The case is otherwise with 
‘differentiated perception' (sotiAofpalujtiana); for this has as its condition 
not merely the oare sense-contact, but also the simple apprehension (nirciA'al- 
pakajfldna) of the characters whicli become the qualifications (ci/e;otia) in 
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Pramdlf 

Pramiti 

The instrument 
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Alternative state- 
ment of perception 
as process (pmmd- 
na) and result (pm- 
miti, phala) 
Pramdna 

Prameya 

Pramdtr 

Pramiti 


Alternatively {atha m), the 
instrument in perception may 
be taken to be) the unerro- 
neous ‘undesignated ' apprehen- 
sion* in respect of all the cate- 
gories" which is (thus) produced 
from the contact of the four 
factors. The objects (will in 
that case be) substance and the 
other categories. The agent or 
subject is the soul. The result- 
ant cognition will be the recog- 
nition of things as either desir- 
able, undesirable, or indilT- 
erenth” 


‘ dilTerentiatecl perception ’. For vifistajnana presupposes viieitana}ilam — 
judgment presupposes siranle apprehension. 

It seems that Sridhara’s interpretation of the passage is forced; 
especially in its explanation of alocana as used in the present sentence. But 
the passage remains unintelligible. A distinction appears to be made between 
svarupalocana and aviblialctam alocanam, which I cannot interpret. 

^avitatham avyapade^jjam jfidnam. This is a partial paraphrase of 
NS I. i. 4, repeating the terra avijapadegyam without explanation. 

-sarvem padartliesn catustaijasavinikarsdd avitatham avyapadeiSijam 
yaj jndnavi utpadyate, tat pratyaksam pramdnavi. It seems clear from this 
that Pra^astapada did not understand avyapadeiyam in the sense which Vacas- 
pati Mi^ra puts upon it, i.e. as the equivalent of nirvikalpakajndna or cf 
svariipdlocanamdtra. On the contrary he is equating it with savikalpakajildna- 
knowledge of qualified objects ‘ in all the categories ’. This is a resultant of 
dlocanamdtra. But it can itself be the instrument of a further result : and 
when it is thus instrumental its further result is realisation of the practical 
bearings of the objects perceived. He is merely repeating what Vatsyayana 
had said : indeed the present passage may be a reference to Vatsyayana, 
NBli p. 10 ll. 1-2 — aksasydksasya prativisayam vrttih pratyakxam. vrttis tu 
samnikarqo jndnam vd. yadd savinikarsas, tadd jndnam pramitili. yadd 
jndnam tadd hdnopdddnopeksdbnddhayah .“Perception is the functioning of 
the several sense-organs in relation to their respective objects. The function- 
ing may be regarded' as consisting either in the contact of organ and object, 
or in the knowledge. When the contact is taken to be the functioning of 
the organ, then the knowledge is the resultant cognition. But when this 
knowledge itself is taken to constitute the functioning, then the resultant 
cognition will be ideas of the object as desirable, undesirable, or ipidilferent 

^Compare Jha PSPM p. 41 ad fin. p. 42, where Prabhakara is stated 
to draw a precisely similar distinction between two ways of regarding the 
.pramdna and the phala. The distinction became a commonplace of the later 
schools. But its philosophical significance is by no means clear. 
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SECTION 9. ‘ SDIPLB AmiEHENSION ' AND COMPLEX 
PERCEPTION {KIRVIKAhPAK.l AND SAVIKALP.IKA) 

How can the iinincdiaU; of Perception be mediated in 
a Perceptual Judgiiient? 

Diniiflga’s characterisation of perception as ‘ strip- 
ped of characters" — lialpanupodlia — is talicn by tlie 
schools as the text for the treatment of tliis topic But 
the discussion is complicated by reference to the question 
of the relation of language to thought, and by a polemic 
against the views of certain ‘ Nominalists ’ (iabdikay 


‘How can }0U characterise the characterless? This is the biirtlcii of 
TJddjotaVar&’s criticism ol Hn'inaga, a criticism xthich, ns Keith savs <fLA 
p. ?l)i amounts to tho retort that " a conbisiciit seiisatioualiKin bnoiild he 
aracciiless, and therefore unabiu to gne the (fclinition suggcBlcd ", As 
Udd^otnkara puts it, vlio tticor; U Ukc a duuih luaiv's drcani->it cannot ho 
cooiciuoicated (NV p. 4S 1. 'J a;ira(i;u(/aLa(cJ>i mukasvopuanodf/am). 

^NV p, 44 1. 1 cites tlio phrase lial/tand/HKOtatn, and .VV'7’ p. lOd 1. 1 
aa>B that Dutalga's doGnitioa U the object of Udd^otakara’a criticism in the 
passage. VidyilhhQfana (///£> p. 277, footnote) cites DiiinSga's description of 
perception in Tibetan as from Chap. I of ihc Praniiitiosaiiiurcaya, and sa>s 
that the Sanskrit eixuivalcnt is frcti/aifatn IcalpanSpoil/iom tiumajSttjSJt/asam- 
yutarn. 

I have not met the second half, as here gi%cQ, auywhero cited. The 
couplet cited in the Sareadar/tinaiamijraha is later than HihuSga, containing 
as it does the term ntrttkalpaka. It is perhaps from Dharmakirti. kalpatiS- 
po^fiam abkrdiiiain pratijak^am mrriA'O/palain vihalpo tastumrbhdsdd asam- 
Tddad upaplatali (Chapter on Ihc BauddUai, ad fin.), Tho bccond Imo of tins 
couplet is quoted by Srldhara UK p. IbO 1. 18 (with tisamcddad m place of 
asamvaddd). Tho SDS, ibid, goes on to qiioto another couplet as if fr in 
the same content : — 

j)raJii/am taslupTamandm h» prohaiiam yad ito 'nyathu no tad rost'i 
na 'tail mdnaih ^abdalihyaulmjadijam. 

The meaning of the two couplets seems to be : — 

“ Unqualified perception is stnppcd ol characters and unerring : 
qualification is an accretion, since it disagrees with the appear- 
ance of the thing. For the object (in perception) has the thing 
itself as the means by ■wbicli it is validly cognised : appre- 
hension in any oilier way than this (i.e. apprehension not 
immediately derived from the tiling) is not reality and is not 
proofy—neitUer proof by testimony nor by inference nor by 
IJcrception". (Gough’s translatmii p. 33 is different.) 

(ff Vakyapaditja as typical of this view 


na so ' sti praUjaijo Joke yah iabdaniigamad jte anutiddham tea 
* jitanath sarcawi ^afidena gamyate. 

y' Theie is no thought known to experience which is without corres- 

pondence ’with a word: the whole of knowledge is as it wore pierced ar-l 
threaded with words * 
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who appeal’ to liave taught that words and thoughts are 
inseparable. It is against these ‘ nominalists ’ that 
Vatsyayana’s exjilanation of the word - (u:ijaj)(i(lesija ’ in 
the siitra is supposed by the commentators to be directed. 
As against these nominalists', ai:ijapa(le.sya asserts 
that there is a moment in [lerception sejiarable from all 
use of language’. It seems likely* that Dinnaga took 
this nominalist view as tiie starting-point from which to 
develop his own position. He takes ‘name’ as the first 
of the five characKu-s, of which he asserts the pure per- 
cept to ])e devoid ; and it may be supposed that his own 
view was arrived ai by accepting on the one liand the 
^SCibdiku'H view that the thoughts through which we 
determine reality are inseparably connected witli words; 
and, on the other hand, the Ah/ /////// //re view that what is 
iimnediaiely given in perception is independent of the 
words bv which we come to designate it. But if con- 
cepts arc inseparable from words, and the percept is 
separable from words, it follows that the percept is 
seinirate from all concepts or determinations of thought. 

Tliis saiue fOu[)lct i.-i cited in the Turhikuraksa (p. (51) where the view 
i". ascribed to the * and is said to amount to the assertion that only 

perception with tpialifications ' exists — i.e. there is no such tiling as nirci- 
kalpahaji'irina. The view is thus represented as the antithetical error to that 
of the Bauddhas, who hold that only unqualified perception — iiirDilcalpakajuaiiit 
— is valid. 

'But when Vacaspati is poleinising against the view that the pure 
percept is devoid of all characters he gives another interpretation of avya- 
padcsija, as being a possessive compound meaning ‘having no DtjapadeJya. 
VijapadeJija in this compound means thing-to-be-qualified or subject : 

and so avtjapadc^najiidna comes to mean knowledge of qualifications unrelated 
to a tiling-qualified. NVT p. S2 I. 8. That is, nircikalpa is certainly (as 
against the nominalists) /Sabdarahita ; but this does not mean that it is (as 
Dinnaga supposed) kalpandrahita or characterless. On the contrary, it is 
jatijddisvarupdDagdhi (NVT, loc. cit.). 

■It is illustrated by the experience of infants and dumb persons, e.g. 
by Kumarila in the 3loJcavartika (pratijak.sa, 112) : — 

asti hy alocanajnanam pratliamaih nirvikalpakam 
bdlamukadiDijilanasadrMm duddliavastiijam. 

“ There is a primary intuitive apprehension, an unqualified perception; 
arising from the mere real, — like the apprehension of infants and the dumb 

This couplet is quoted in the Tdrkikaraksd, p, 60, in this connection. 

^See Vidyabhusana HIL p. 277, and footnote 1 on page 109 supra. 
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So tliat the Naiydyih-a's description of tlic percept as not 
verbal (avyapadc^yaj aiabda) becomes equivalent to 
describing it as free from those other determinations or 
qualifications — of class, quality, action, and attendant 
circumstances or aceident* — which, through the use of 
words, we assign to the rcalit)' present to sense. 

The Buddhist is represented* as holding that only 
pure or unqualified perception {nircikalpaJia) is entitled 
to the name of perception. He understands by inire jier- 
ceptioii an appearance (pratihhdi^om) which is true to the 
real (vastuny ahhrdntam) as conforming positively and 
negatively to the svalaksana^, the unique moment of 

'{Jraci/a, aa onu ot Uic five ci<«fana« or laJpaiw* (prcdicablvft). lucaus 
Boine relatiou to auothcr thing or stibsUucc. uliich scn'cs, ii) virtue of thu 
relation, to qualifv tic gi>cu thing: as a stick n’x^kfics a man who cornea 
It, or horns qualify the cow \sliicli has them. AtlciiOant circumstance or 
accident is tiuis a fair rendering. 

*By Sridhara, in NK p. 130 1. 4 IT. His polemic against tlio 
Buddhist view of perception falls into two halves (a) p. 130 1. 4 to n. 131 I. 
22, dealing v^ith the view lliat only ntrtikali>aha is valid, and not aatiKolpaha ; 
and (b) p. 131 1. 22 to p. 131 1. 3, dealing uith tlie view that i>crcoption is 
halpan&rokita, and that the knowledge of Aa/ponJV constitutes ‘aatiKal- 
paka.' But after all these are only two di^crent vvays of 8a}ing the same 
thing, VIZ., that all thought>dclennination8 are illusory as not immediately 
given. Sridliara is really meeting the same position twice over, with diiTerent 
sets of arguments. The confusion is due to the dilTcreiit senses m which 
nirrifcalpa^a is used by the BauJdha and the NaiijSytha respectively : the 
Bauddha understanding by H perception free from all otkaipa’s, wbile the 
Kaiyayika uses it of the perception of unrelated vikalpa's. 

»»* ’Cf. NySiiabindu p, 103. tasya (i.e. pratyahsasya) vi^ayah svalak- 
fanam. yasyarthasya sathnidhSnasamnidltSnahhyam jilanapratibhasabhedrts 
tat 5t>alakfa7ta7n. Tad eta paramarthasal, orthakriifUJiSmarfliyalalxanatcad 
oa^tunah. Anyat samdnyatakfayam : so ’numdiicsi/a vi^aijah. 

“ The object of perception is the stafalfftina. The scalakxana is that 
through proximity to and remoteness from which differences in the cognitive 
appearances arise. It alone is ultimately real, since competency for action is 
the definition of real thing. Other objects are sdmanyalaksana , — such is 
the objixit of inference 

The Nyayabindutikd (p. 15 I. 18) explains ; seam asiidJtaranaih 
laksayam taltvam sealaksa'^am. vastuno hy asadharayam ca tatieam asti 
samSnyarh ca. yad asadharaniim tat pratpak«agrd/<?/a»t . . . “svalak^atia 
„ means ‘ own Unique character or being,* For a reality has a unique being, 
and it has also a common character. The unique character is the object 
<gTaJii;o) m the case of perception*’. 

Dbarmottara goes on to say that the object [visaya) of a pramaiia is 
twofold : either the object of apprehension fgra/iifaj-^escnbed by the phrase 
ijadakdram utpadyale-ihat in the ‘form’ of which knowledge arises (?): 
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existence wliicli alone is ultimately real {svalaUsananva- 
yavyatiixkanuvidhayipratibhasam^) . All the ‘precln 
cables ’ {vi'sesana) or determinations of thought (vikalpa), 
aire untrue to reality (hhrdnta), because they are not 
appearances born of the thing (aiiarthajapratihhdso 
vikalpah)', being appearances which do not conform to 
reality (vastvanannrodhipmtibhdsa) , their production 


or the object of acquisition, endeavour, or activity (prdpamija, adhyavaseija ; 
cf. ' pravrttivisaya p. 16 1. 6). “ anyo hi grdhyo, ’nyas cddhyavaseyah. 

Pratyakmsya hi ksana eko grahyah. Adhyavaseyas tu pratyaksabalotpannena 
hiicayena samtdna eva Samtdna eva ca pratyakxasya prdpaniyah, ksanasya 
prdpayitum adakyatvdt ", i.e. the object apprehended in perception is the 
single moment : but this cannot be the object of endeavour or achieve- 
ment, — the ‘ prapaniya ' of perception is not the single moment : but the 
series of moments (which of course is unreal). He adds that in inference, 
on the other hand, the object apprehended (grdhya) is an unreality (anartha) ; 
but this unreal is illusorily imposed on the real [dropita), and is conceived of 
as svalaksana (svalaksanatvendvastyate) : the svalaksana thus ‘ supposed 
(svalaksanam adhyavasitam) being the object of activity (pravrttivisaya). 

Poussin (translation of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha chapter' on the 
Bauddhas — Mnseon, n. s. ii, 1901, p. 172, footnote -iO) cites these passages, 
and concludes that svalaksana = k.sa)}a. 

As regards the unreality of the object of inference cf. the passage cited 
from Dinnaga at NVT p. 127 1. 1, sarvo ‘yam annmdndnumcyabhavo 
buddhyarudhena dharmadharmibhdvena na bahihsadasattvam apek.sate. 

All this business of inference and inferred things depends on the subject- 
attribute relation imposed by thought, and has no reference to the existence 
or non-existeirce of external things 

In what sense there can be nearness to or remoteness from a svalak- 
sa7ia so defined remains obscure. 

‘cp. NV p. 44 11. 2—4 with NK p. 190 11. 5-6' and Nk p, 191' 11. 23- 
24. Uddyotakara says : apare tu manyante pratyaksam kalpanapoclham iti. 
atlia keydm kdlpana? ndinajdtiyojaneti. ijat kila na ndmndbhidhiyate, na ca 
jdtyddibhir vyapadidyate, visayariipdmividhdyipiariccUedakam, dtniasa'ih- 
vedyani, — tat pratyak.sam iti. “Some hold perception to be devoid of 
tliought-determination — kalpand. 'What is this determination, this kalpand? 
It consists in synthesis with name, and with class. The percept is that which 
is not designated by a name, nor determined by class and the other predic- 
ables ; it has a shape corresponding to the unique character of the object; 
and is self-cognised’’, 

(Jha takes paricchedakam as a separate word ‘ definite ’, observing in 
a footnote that this implies validity.) 

The vijndnavddin Buddhist held that cognitions are not perceived 
through inne^ sense perception by nianas, but are somehow conscious of 
themselves. Atina of course does not mean the soul or self — which the 
Buddhists rejected. The Sarvadarsanasamgraha states svayaih-vedanain 
[svasanivedanani] as the fundamental doctrine of the Yogdcdra, i.e. vijfid 
navddin school. In this connection the school used the simile of the lamp— 
wuich, self-illumined, illuminates objects. You do not need another lamp 
to see your lamp by. 
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being comlitionedby ' psychical Uisiwsilions ’ {casanCulhi- 
najaiuna). 

\Vc have wiiat seems a perfectly delinile perception 
of a jar of such and such a shape, quite distinct from all 
other jars. 13ut the Buddhist tells ns tliat all the deter- 
minations which make tlie snp[M>^ed ‘ perce[)t ’ 

definite are appearances not derived from tl>e real thing, 
and that our belief that the thing as ilms determined is 
real, is illusory — 

vihilpo vastunirblidsdil rhanicdiidd iipaplnnih . — But 
is it not the fact that there is correspondence in actual 
practice (prarrltau .samnitlali )? — ^'Fhe Buddhist replies 
that the supposed coiTCftpondence Is due to tlie fact that the 
determinations derived from prevlou.s experience illusorily 
impose their own appearances, under the guise of identity 
with llie real thing; and, while ohseuring the difference 
between the f^ralalcsnua and their own manifestations in 
consciousness, direct men’s activities on the place where 
the svaiaksana is — thus ensuring the ‘ correspondence * 
which is alleged*. The gleam of a precious stone is 
not the stone itself : hut it enables us to get it ! 

But unless the thought determination (vikalpa) is 
in contact with the tiling {rrt.‘?/ii how could 

it impose itself as identical with the thing? Bven a 
mirage has an objective ground 1 — The reply is that 
thought uses the percept as a vehicle {pralijalisaprstha- 
hhdvl vikalpah) and so, assuming the function of the 
in.strument of knowledge, presents to us a thing that can 
be acted upon (artJiaJcrhjdsamarthaiii vastu sdhsufharoti), 
— otherwise the person desirous to act could not act on 
the basis of his tliought-dcterminations. This is what 
the Buddhist writer meant when he said “ thence also it is 
on the real tiling that we act as a result of thought-deter- 
minations ” (tato ‘ pi vikalpad vasluny eva pravrttih). 

'NK p. 100 I. 20 xtalaltxagadeie purujam pracarlai/ati sainvaJayati 
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— ^But does not this amount to the admission that 
thought (vikalpa) is after all a means of knowing the real 
thing, seeing that it is the source .of apprehensions which 
correspond with the real thing {rastuni pramdnam, tatrd- 
visamvadipratltihetutvat)? — The Buddhist tries to avoid 
the admission by saying that between the momentary exis- 
tence which is the real object (grdhya) of the perception 
and that which is the ‘ object ’ (adhyavaslyate) of the 
thought, and between this latter again and the ‘ object ’ 
achieved (lahhyate) in the ensuing activity, there is — 
regarded as momentary existents — no correspondence, 
because they are all momentary h- Kegarded merely in 
the light of an exclusion of lohat is other, we can indeed 
find a certain correspondence in the percept, the idea, and 
the object achieved, — if we abstract from the (real) diver- 
sity which belongs to them as absolutely distinct 
‘ moments ’ of experience (andkalitaksanahhedasya ata- 
dvydvrtltavastiimatrdpeksayd samvadah). We cannot say 
that the object of perception is the object as determined by 
thought, nor that either of these is the object achieved or 
got practically. But we can* say that the object grasped 
in perception is like^ the object as determined by thought, 
and that the latter is like what is achieved by activity 
{yddHah ksanah pratyaksena grhyate, tddrso vikalpend- 
dhyavaslyate, etc.Y. • But even so the thought-deter- 
mination (vikalpa) will not be an independent means of. 

-.Sor the distinction between the grahija, on the one hand, and the 
adhyavaseya or prapantya or pravrttivisaya, on the other hand, see NBT 
p. 15 1. 20 to p. 16 i. 7 referred to above, note 3 p. 121. (That passage 
only makes a twofold distinction in objects (visaya), whereas Sridhara makes 
it threefold here by distinguishing the adhyavaseya of the viltalpa from the. 
pravrttivisaya). The difficulty is that the doctrine of the momentariness of 
the real destroys the unity of the object (visayaikatd). Having destroyed it, 
the Buddhist casts about for some way of. restoring it— for practical purposes. 

•The Buddhist admits resemblance (sddrsya) though he denies 
sarndnya. 

“The question is (as we should put it) — what is the relation between 
the- previous impression, the mere idea, and the subsequent impression? 
Not numerical identity — all are momentary, and the one has disappeared 
before the other begins to be. But a sort of likeness. 
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ijoiilire r<»iiiil.lafice in real*. A «o» i« like « cow lo \irUto of whal Ullt 
are not. 
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efficacy (samastarthakriyaviralicit) , — (and therefore . 

could not be a ‘ cause ’ of perception or of anything else)., 

It is the momentary existent that possesses practical effi- 
cacy, and so is real (pammarthasat) ; and it is this there- 
fore that is the object of perception. (And so it is j 
impossible for the Buddhist to deny that thought is a | 
means of cognition on the ground that its objects have ; 
already been given in perception ; i.e. on the ground 
grhltagmhitavdt.) — And it cannot be said that the object 
of the thouglit is one with the object of perception, because 
the percept is a momentary existent and is said ‘ not to 
extend up to the time of the thouglit ’ (mkalpakfilmianu- 
pdtlty uktam). 

And if it be allowed that there is some single object— 
of unexjilained character — common to the thought and the 
perception, which could admit of a correspondence for 
practical purposes (pmvTttisammdnyogya), thought would 
not fall outside the definition of a source of knowledge, 
because (1) the idea has no reference to impressions which 
might have preceded it in determining the object, the case 
being similar to that of a series of relatively independent 
impressions derived from an object^- and (2) because 
what has been conceived in thought is capable of being j 
applied in action (adhyauasitaprdpanayogyatDdt). — ^And, 
if thought' is thus established as a source of knowledge, it 
must be classed under the head of perception, because (1) ] 

the thought-determinations by which the object in per- j 
ception is qualified are not referred to the object through | 
a middle term (so that the process is not inferential) ■, and | 
(2) because it occurs when organ and object are in contact, j 

hllulrnrrtltikabiiddhi. Fadclegoii explains : “ streanilike iiuellee- 

tion, i.e. a series of intellections, all referring to one object, and arising when 
onr attention remains fixed upon a certain object for a certain time 

'i.e., of course, viknlpa in the special sense of ‘ the work of the 
understanding’ in constituting the object tf ‘ ipialified ’ perception (that is, 
of the perceptual judgment). 


H'-hiiou of uitof to thi* iu’rrtj»! 


VJ7 


am! »iiH ■» I'.ol iH:vnr <*\!u r\vi'0 <*-*> \hM \\ muj'I U* u>;aT»liH! 

Uui alUuiUiili Ou*M' tlrU'raiinaiuiM'* uf ilu* |vn< pl 
aiv lui lt\ (ofthofo) lliaii (In’ pun* 

or im«iualiru\l jH'uvpt twiri llu* fpi.}Iiru“*l j*»r' 
fX'pIUMi i»f tiu* nbjal ii«‘l aiiu* thrnti^li *lu‘ u}**r<* 

mnUu'l of urj.’.iii niul A furtluT ijuuIuihm »** 

nm'N'siry* 'riii** auuUium i*» .'^riilliar.ii m ilu* 

tviju jiiUTin;* o! ihi* uoni* ulnrli iiaiur* tin* »|iMlir:r.»n<ui 
in <pu‘^liiin (r^h'u/,uw/«/u»m*iMuu>. — ^lii ifi.ii 

(iu* tun tho l!iiiu;’itl>('!i‘nu*ni in 

|K*m‘plion lo In* il.ivHtl iiiuJer iiu'iimry* ,ih Uiii;» 
jit’mraU'tl liy .1 luciuory .iiul imt l»\ Uo 

llu' puriplau'tl Itv ts<vIip.ol uyuiu/nM) 


'Jl.t il r*'« ii« ««..(<•<« i4£ki> t>.»» li,*l wKicU (iti> it>e 

* itleUf't ' III 41 it i*t H4<h tl/* < ( i. r jT | <«/ i; « 

Tii^ etc cat.tfA Hf tW ll^e »• Ui'il 

Ui <( £\S.i {«i « I* WVillU l-l 4<vl it l»t • tffV >-{<• t-ll Mt.w UrdS«i ■!> I tft-** 

ti.iStii^i*. iWtiJ, |< l*»n H.ii «*»<• i» 

•« • fMiu ti U.f'. ' iti bl!>rr l!>ta Uu* ui .tl 

MAM^t ult'la il.c i>trr.r ttfiitiUt, m U>«‘ Itin kIu*.:* U.v 

rttUI*!- U-«t jfiirti tUitr <4 lt•(' itiMUl imfttKi <jnJ4n4mi. 

C7. WaiJ, ('ll, nt., |<. \U^ Tlx- uittj'xf in Mitkb <r<i»i 2 li><ri<l r'liuihU 
<i a {>ctir}.| tfr k.i’iUix^ 4i 4((> fi<iii «Ltl t* l» l-e i4lSr>I 

Uic ' .tiinii i.( iirt* To fi Il.ta 4>lrlciAr t.lil) lo <4«i«^no 

fjf»t Iw* U*** •‘,:M (J » *‘-11 ff atum<>r. fvr citiiij.lr, tu*ut>Ujp 

irliiiUltt ait.i •tra-Jil} DitinUto* all llitl no frUUt <4 fiOiitrr u-iiMltMit >.4 it* 
Utf4tK.«« «u( «ivk<k.ltiix*» fttk-! ai>l tWu to M-ai Ivow tS»k 

;;ftJua!l> itli* iij» ».S<4* »*«»» i4 U.iduiiiriilt. tiiiw i4 tiiovU-t " 

tic. 

*Tl»o nii|«3ruiic« Uiia to nwilt u \\‘« jui^ht U? 

ji»ejafc4 lo a4{uU tl»al }i»it;u.tnl— tk•4>llt>^ «uL]ixt «i)4 |'ir<ikiali* a]att'»tt 
Jtjxniiua oiJ tlic u*^ tJ r>U. i c. Iliai iiKl^iiirtil it iik»<-|<tr«l>tr fn in jmi- 
|«>»itU)ii. Hut ju<}j'iiici.l it |arh>|>« « tlJti'i* J ijualifltsl |•<'rl^|>l^<•ll 

tariid/i.ataji'ijna. Au oj-jwiittti liB« ]MmU4 «<« {KK \i. Jjj’J 1. 15) tittt lUo 
attiuii* tjf Iriilca im9]ol>Ic i4 {tti^ua^e iiii|4y f^iiaiifiKi |>iri.i)iiioii of t>l>jiit» 
{hhJnt^uiihiUirahtlinain <i/’i (i/jAjhi snj Jut- 

ouiiiUintrd oil till* }{rounJ ilut all u lu (w:t ' miaUficd 

lioa*, hriJtiara failt to aiitwcr tin* Uitbculljr. 

*Iii wliltli ca#o it woiilil iiui iv A Sco tiolc 1 ji, 123 iiipra> 
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Idj" that of memory. The Naiydyika replies that auxi- 
liary circumstances (sahahdrin) do not oust the inherent 
power of the thing : you would not say that the seed is 
not the cause of the production of the shoot on the ground 
that it is eclipsed hy auxiliary conditions of growth like, 
•earth and water ! — But what is the assistance (upakdra) 
rendered by the memory of the word to the organ and 
■object, that it should be called an “ auxiliary circum- 
stance” ? — The answer is that, as the thought-determina- 
tion in its arising corresponds positively and negatively 
to the organ-and-object, so also does it correspond posi- 
tively and negatively to the word-memoryh The 
•assistance rendered by the memory to the organ-and-ohject 
then is that, organ-and-object alone failing to produce' 
their effect, they produce it when the memory of the 
word is present as an auxiliary circumstance. And the 
Buddhist’s view that ” characters which add nothing to 
"the inherent nature of the thing itself would not be 
‘auxiliaries’^” has already been rejected^ when we 


^The thought-determination occurs (other conditions being ful- 
filled) when organ and object are present, and does not occur when either 
us absent. Similarly it occurs (the other conditions being present) when the 
memory of the word is present, and does not occur when the memory is 
absent. 

-svarupati^ayanddhaijino na sahalidrina Iti. cp. NK p. 73 1. 2o 
yadi sahakdrino hhdvasydtAiayam na janayanti napehsamyd akimcitkaraf- 
vdt “ unless the so-called auxiliaries produce some additional character in 
the (principal) cause itself, they need not be taken into account, because ' 
they effect nothing ”. See the following note. 

Sridhara’s discussion which has been given above is not a very profitable 
■piece of scholasticism. I give it for want of an earlier (and better) treat- 
ment of this topic. 

^The Buddhist argument in support of the doctrine that all things 
are momentary is stated in the Sarvadarianasaihgraha, chapter on the 
Bauddhas (the section corresponding to pp. 16 — 20 of Gough’s translation). It 
is also expounded in the pair of tracts by Ratnakirti entitled ksanabliaiigasi- 
ddhi, which are. included in Hara Prasad Sastri’s Six- Buddhist Nydya Tracts 
in Sanskrit. (One of these tracts sets out the positive and the other the 
negative argument.) The Naiydyika reply is given by SrTdhara NK pp. 73 — 

■82 (Paddegon analyses this passage pp. 593 — 5, and translates it pp. 384— 
403.) The context in which Srldhara refutes the theory of momentariness is 
"the dtmanirupana or exposition of soul as the permanent subject of ex- 
•perience. 
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liiul occasion lo a'fiuc llie iloctrinc of inonicntariiicss 
(kxamiHiaiiija). 

The IhtJtihul *Url< by iJcnlifyiit^ rti«lriuv utili csumI rihrao' 
(ot{haLn^4L«ntca). Ito \Ikh cxpuHcs the ftuUuiOuic* of llwt Lx>iu;e|>l of 
catuitlon lit a luanncr iiniiiar to ilial of F. If. llrxJter lo Af^i-tjtanrf atiJ 
|{<:ahijf, aipiinR that a f'rrn)4»rnt tntity it «i'li {>*r>luiUtu 

irjm<}UdinJe0grfftJr tgfirdtjJrflfih, “ a iM-rti>anciit 

cnuly catinol oxUt l>cca\i«c tu \atiout rffrvtt rasinot Iw riShcr 

tijccctiively or tiiiiulttiKviutly ** (SDH loc. ri(.|. S*>t nutull4nruu$tg ; 
tocaiiMi 11 It rouU {iroiliiie aU >it <3«xtt ai oiicc li vouh) do »o, 
auii uoulil pnkliice thciii at uiiidi al.one time a< at aiioihrr,— uiilrf* 
\ou «0{>{K>»4) that hating <lit<har^«>l itmrif «.( aU i<a e^icar} ouev ainl for 
all it retalnt an aito^eliur itu{>olciit tort of * |vrn>atiritey ‘ tlirrraficr; 
which uould Itc liLtf ioohuit; for a cn>i) Itotn tlie that ihe mire 

have ratrti (ali<J)t/r<irr(lj/d/J miifiHahhaXiitdbiyji/dc anLurajananaptit' 
thiiuitn anuhorel, SDS). S'or yrf <»rrr«*irrfy : for what can ptii>iu>o 
■a rff«l do«.“a to forlhwith-xcdriiarfAdiyd kfrpd^ogit ” puttumriticiU l»rit)g 
out of tjiictUon id the <ato of what hat the rajiacity ' flhit |)hra»o 
c<-cura in SDS /«■. nf. aii.1 m SK |*. 73 I, -.53. i'oiit»m i*. f>l luie 31 
ruiilcra ‘*il no cntiricnt pat quo cclui qiii r«t ripablo J'lm arte Ir iJiffiro” 
>nil rcfvra to .VKT (i. 1. IH ami 37 and p, 3n'J 1. 8. whrro the aanio phrate 

u tnico reikatol. It i< (ho atervolj|u>i formula which auiiu tip Ihu dialcc* 
Ileal attack ou nonuanent cauhca). Aiwt onntmeijr what iluca not produce au 
rlToct U tocapahic of proJuciug tt. fn virtue of thc»o two principlea (calUsl 
the prarefijd acid the precei'i^ertpiiryaydl it U cU-ar that tlve tuptxwc'd ptr* 
inaociit eolity {lavuctacA two contia«]iclor;r pro|K-rtii-( ; for it Loth hai, aiu) has 
not, the capacity to produce it* effect* : U ha* the caiaevtv, in m far a* il i* 
now producing ita fprci'cnt) effect: and it haa not the cajucil.t, in to far as 
It is not now producing it* (past and future) efftxt*. 

It 18 at this stage in tlio disciihsion that the .VeiydyiXq Lringn in the 
notion of auxiliary condition* (laJiolonn, which l’ou»»ia rendir* co./urffur). 
injiiu krainacat ro/iaAJrildh/olt tlhatjmalf <«ir) utUAnlgalaijoli druinciia 

haratidin (L'ouvsiu. for tcxiual Xrainapam) upupudyatc “ tho ■iiccc«*i\o pro* 

diiction of past and future effects Ly llio jicrmaiicnt entity i* twssiLli* as the 
rcBiiU of It* getting auxiliarie* in succcmioij Tliu Ihiddhut ask* : does 
the auxiliary render any service (upaKaro) lo the entity or not? If not, ue 
may disregard them, as, doing nothing, they cannot servo its nurjwfto— 
miprXfa»iIr,d* te, aknitcit iurpatSm fe/diw UJirthyu’joQilt (this i* the reading 
or the low llqiiihay text, confirming roiiHsm's conjccturo for Mi/i1fnii/<3i/oj/Jf). 

OHsistaucc, docs tho assistance rcinatii soinothing 
dwtinct from the entity, or notf If U rcmdiiis /omeffiinj rfirfnicf, then it is 
this sonietlung distinct from the permanent entity that is tho cause of tho 
effect-^ince the effect is present when this adventitious aJditanicnl (agon- 
tuXJti/oya) IS present, and absent when it is obsent. (Kicn in tho Hght of 
Poussm 8 rendering, p, Cti, I cannot understand tho citation in Uie SVS 
at this point. Gough mistransIalcB il). But Iho Afoii/Jr/iAa holds that it U 
the penoanent entity, jn eon/uodion with iJto auxjliariot that pr&fuccs tho 
effect ; and so it is from tho iiafuro of tho thing (reahhdea) that tho effect 
arises. It will however bo no easy matter for tho jicrmaDcnt entity to crapnlo- 
these adventitious additameiUs • to lUcIf (as it must do to produce lU 
eff«la}--8incc (by Jiypothesis) it docs not depart from ita own natiiro (rra. 
6/nica*!/fl«apay3t). “ It must not let its auxiliaries go— it must hold them 
with a nooso found their neck even as they arc making off, in order to- 
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SEC'i'fOX iO. THE JJOCTJUNE OE THE EEAL UNIVERSAL 

A partial answer to the Buddhist attack on the 
'perce[)t ’ — saDihalpalai pratijalisa — is to be found in 


proilnci' till' clfoct wliich irf lo be produced " (.sitltaktlriijo iia jahijrit, prut aula 
pairujamiiniiu api ijalc piit<cna hnililhcii krliptih kiiruntn knnjal. SDS). Now 
when tile entity (bhacit) takes lo itself a ili.ititirt uddiiuineiit {iili.-niij(t). x, 
in the form of the .si’rviee inpakiini) rendered by ii.s auxiliary [sakakariu) does 
the udditament produced by the auxiliary generate another ailditanient , or 
notV If it does, there will be an infinite regress of addiraments and 
auxiliaries; if il does not, the so-called auxiliary will not be an auxiliary 
(Vacaspati contents himself with this brief indication of the dilemma at this 
point — upakrirdsnouakfiruiitanijniuinc tniaca^ithrinut ; njiiiniiie In sahaktlr'Miii- 
luibliiiedt. NVi' p. d6B 1. dl). 

The dilemma amounts to this. .-V. Tf the additament leads to no 
further udditament thett {(t) the effect might appear at any time at which the 
so-called causal entity might happen to add to itself the additament. You 
can only avoid this consetiuenco by (ultliinj that the causal entity takes on 
the additament only when iii relation to the anxiliaru (bijani nli-'laijtim 
Sdadhdnam ffahakCirisdpek.ptm ccudliatto) ; (b) the so-called casual entit}' — 
the seed, for example — might be no cau.se at all, the effect being produced 
by the additament. To avoid this contingency you will have to add that 
the additament or ‘ service ' (upaknra) i.s an additament or service relating 
to the causal cntilij, e.g. the seed. 

In order to avoid the above horn of the dilemma you must adopt the 
necond alternative. But in doing so you fall into a many-faced regressus ad 
infinitum {baliumukhdnacasthd), thus : 

B. If the additament is thu.s admitted to lead to further additament.s, 
then (a) You have added to the seed which has the additament which makes 
it productive the further additatnent of relation to the auxiliaries. But as 
this further additament, like the former, can only be generated by the seed 
in relation to an auxiliary Uasmin upij upakurc puroanydyena sahakdrisapek- 
sasya bljasya janakutoe), there will be an infinite regress of additament./ 
arising in the .seed after acquiring successive auxiliaries Isaltakdrisampddyabl- 
jagatdtisuydnacasLIid prathamd). (b) You have added to the additament 
itself, or service rendered, the further additament of relation to the causal 
entity (i.e. the service must be service to the seed : a qualification is thus 
added to ‘ service ’). But this entails a second regress arising from the 
series of additaments-resident-in-additaments generated by the seed (bljd- 
dijanydtis^ayanisfhdtishiyaparampardt Hi dDitiydnavasthd). The service to the 
seed is an additament qualified by the further additament ‘ to the seed ’ : 
and this further additament will be qualified by the still further additament 
plat it is an additament to the additament : and this still further additament 
is a yet still further additament to the additament-to-the-additament-to-the- 
seed, — and so ad infinitum. In order to relate x to a, the service to the 
seed, we must conceive x as having the further characteristic of y i.e. of 
being related to a. And then we must conceiv^e y as having the further 
property symbolising its relation to x : and so on. fielatedness in fact 
means an infinite series of terms.. [See McTaggart’s Nature of Existence 
pp. 88-89 “ every characteristic of a substance generates an infinite series of 
characteristics of that substance ... If we start with an original relationship. 
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tlie assertion tliiit'tlie universal (sanianija) is a ijerceptible 
reality distinct from the particular, isridliara says ; ‘ ‘ if 
we shall be able to show that the universal is real, then 
the apprehension of the characters (by which we deter- 
mine objects in ‘differentiating perception’) will have 
these real universab for its objects, and will bo perceptual 
apprehension beeause produced by (contact between) 
sense-organ and object'”. The real universal is 
an object of sense no less than the particular : so that! 
sense-perception gives not a bare ‘tins', as the Buddhist 
supposes, but determinations also. Sridhara sums up the 
Nahjmjika reply to the Bauddlm as follows : ‘‘Thou ht 
which gra.sps objects as qualified (vUi^tayrahin) ... is 
not a 'fiction of the understanding’; because the quali- 
fication, the qualified thing, and the relation between 
them in virtue of which they are determinand and deter- 
minant, are all real {tSsiavaU'ulY’’ . 

tbero 19 tho derivative <]uality of staodiog in that relatio&ehip, the derivative 
relatioualiip betvvcca the snhstanco and tliat tonality, and so on again witlioiit 
end SfcTaggart however adds that llicso iniinitc series are not vicious, 
because it is not accessary to coinplcto tliein in order to determine the mean- 
ing of the earlier terms-] (0 In the same way tlio seed takes on another 
charactcnstic in virtue its being related to the service rendered (ecain 
apcliiijam3i,ienopahaTena btiadau tiharmtnij vpnkardntaratn adhetjam) : and so 
there arises a third regress resulting from tho series of additaments having 
as their substrate tho additaiucnt to the seed iinposcd by the service rendered 
{upaharadheijabljaUiaijafrayaUfatiapaTampardt f rll^anocasthSl. 

Thus both horns of the dilemma (arising from the first main alteTnative, 
called by Yacaspati ‘ liftm»iopolara<ffta«o i.c. that the addition made by 
the auviliaries is something dislinct from tho causal entity or primary cause' 
lead to impossible conscqnences. "We now pass to the second main alter- 
native, that the additiou » not something dislim-t, — ahJiuinopofiilrodhana 
(NVT p. 388 1. 21 and I. 24 uses both these terms'. 

If the service rendered by the auxiliary is Jio£ distinct from that to 
which it is rendered then the latter, the supposed permanent causal entity, 
ceases to exist, and is replaced by a new entity, viz., the causal entity plus the 
added quality. The original A has been replaced bv an Ax. But tliis is luat 
what the Buddhist maintaina in his doctrine of (he frttrvadrupa, the immediate 
momentary antecedent of the effect. That is, the admission that the addita- 
inent forms part of the supposed permanent entity when added to it, amounts 
to the admission that thera tt no permanent entity. Q. B. B . — phahtam 
mamdpi nianoTathadrilMi««n “ the tree of mv desire has borne its fruit ” 

^NK p. 193 11. 4—6. 

*NK p. 193 11. 17—18 evam profitir . . . ci^tstagrahtni yut 
lalpand, viiesaiiasija oiiest/asya ca tavoh samhatidhastja ca tyavacchedya- 
pjjaeacchedaiia-hhacasi/o oasiaoatoaf. The reality of the ‘ relation ’ h»rf 
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To this the Bauddha replies : ‘‘Cognition which 
grasps the real thing is engeiuiereci from contact ot the 
organ witli the thing just so as tlie thing is/ and does 
not proceed by first reflecting upon the tiling {na tc arfhe 
viednja prarartatc). Apprehension of a thing as qiiali- 
lied {viPisfajndna), on the other hand, is a reflective pro- 
cess. A man says to himself ‘this is the qualification’, 
‘this is the thing qualified’, ‘tliis is the relation between 
them’, ‘people do not talk about a stick with a man, but 
a man with a stick’ : and after thus reflecting on each of 
the factors sejiarately he makes a unity of them, and cog- 
nises ‘a man-with-a-stick’ (pacedd eldilniya grkndti). 
If the qualifiedness of tlie thing were real {ijadi vdstavi 
oiHstatd), tlie apprehension of the thing as qualified 
would arise from the verv first. If it does not do so, this 
means that the qualifiedness does not belong to the thing 
in its own nature (acardpatah), but is constituted by some 
superadded condition {upddhikrta)'''’ . 

Tlie doctrine of the real universal makes its first 
appearance in the seventeen sfitras Avhich form the second 
dhnika of the first adhydija of the Vaidc^fika Sutra; and 
Prasastapfida’s brief treatment of the topic^ seenis 
to follow the teaching of the Sutra fairlv closelv. Din- 
ndeja attacks the VaiSesika doctrine in a fragment* 
of six lines preserved in the SarvadardanasamgraluL 
Prabhrikara replies to his criticism, and enunciates the 
realistic doctrine in a different form^. There is, be- 
sides, a passage in the Nydycisutrat'' Avdiich, in dealing 


spoken of is of course fundamental. And I do not know that the Nyaija- 
Vai^e.yica school have any satisfactory account of it to offer. The doctrine 
of the real universal is not a complete solution. 

^yathabhuto 'rUiah, tatliopajayato, i.e. it should be an immediate im- 
pression in point-to-point correspondence with the reality or archetype. 

"NK p. 193 11. 19 — 21. As observed in a note just preceding, out 
scliool hardly deals with this difficulty : unless we can find a solution in the 
VaUe.yica doctrine of categories. I do not think we can. 

^PBh. pp. 311 — 314. See also ibid. p. 11 and p .19. 

■'See Fragments from Dinnaga, fragment Q. 

=Jha, PSPM, pp. 94—101. 

WS II. ii. 65—71. 
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with tile nature of words, distinguishes tile ‘class’ (jolt) 
from tile individual (eijaklt) and from the ‘form’ (ukrti), 
i.e. tile mark by wliich a class-nature is recognised : but 
tbere is nothing said as to the ontological character of this 
‘jdti’ which is merely defined by 'production of the like’ 
(saiiKiiiaprasardlinika Jiitili NS II.ii.71) and seems to be 
what we should call a natural class. It seems that the 
doctrine of the real universal was primarily a Vaiksika 
doctrine; though the NtjSija-srdm also knows it.' 

The Vaiksika Sutra teaches that sumdnya and 
viksa are relative to thought (sam<inyrtrisc. 5 u iti buddluj- 
apaksam I.ii.3). The meaning of this seems to be ex- 
plained in the two following sutras which say that Being 
(Jjhava^satta) is ouhj samumja, because it is the ground 
of inolusion only (anuerltcr eta hetulvdl)-, while ‘being 
a substance’, ‘being a quality’, and ‘being action’ are 
both samdnya and viksa. Stilra C says that sdmdnya 
resides elsewhere than in ‘ultimate ditferencos’ (uiniat- 
Tdntyehhyo tiksebhyali). The universal ‘Being’ is what 
is meant when we assert existence of substances, quali- 
ties, and actions ; it is a diticrent thing from substances, 
qualities, and actions (dravyayunakarmabhyo' rthuina- 
ram sattd I.ii.8). It is neither action nor quality, because 
it resides in ‘actions and qualities’" (9) : moreover there 
is absence in it of samanya and tiksa^ (10). After 

'Greek* inOuence could bo saspcctcd, but there is nothing to prove 
it. 

Reference to the Vaiie^iJ>a doctrine of the eternity of the universal is 
clear (e.g_) in NiS II. li. 15 na, ahafd&hdtasdmduvavtttiiatodti nvtycst apy 
amluavad upacarac ca. The previous siitra has taught that sound is non- 
etemal because it is an object of sense perception. This sutra objects that 
universale are objects of sense-perception and yet are eternal. 

‘No specific argument is given that it is not substance. But this 
follows as a corollary t for if it were a substance we should have the absurd 
consequence that substance resides in actions and qualities — the reverse of 
which is the truth. 

‘samanyavUesabhacena ca. This same formula is repeated in 
sutras 12, 14 and 16 as a proof of the reality of the subordinate universals 
‘ being substance ‘ being quality \ and * being action Universals do 
not reside in universals, but only in substances qualities, and actions. This 

10 
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similarly arguing tlie reality' of the subordinate universals 
dravyatva, gunatva, and karmatva (sutras 11-16), the 
section concludes with, the assertion that Being is one 
because the character of ‘existence’ is not different (in the 
various things which are said to exist), and because there 
is no specific mark (through which we assert existence) h 
The perceptibility of universals is asserted in another 
passage (VS VII. i. i. 13)', but there seems to be no state- 
ment that they are eternaP. 

It has been held that VS I.ii.S asserts the subject- 
ivity of the universal, and that, therefore the Sutra does 
not teach the doctrine of the real universal. But it is 
out of the question to assert this in the face of the explicit 
statement of I.ii.S, and of the general sense of the sec- 
tion. The doctrine of the Sutra is fundamentally that 
taught by Pra^astapada in the Blidsya. 

“ Universals are of two . kinds, primary and sub- 
ordinate. The universal is ubiquitous within its proper 
sphere*, identical, resident in more than one 
substrate®, and is what makes us think of a thing as 

was the constant doctrine of the school : and it led to the awkward con- 
sequence that ‘ Being as a universal, is not predicable of universals them- 
selves. 

^sad iti lihgdviiesdd vi^esalihgdbhdvdc caiko hlidvah. I. ii. 17. 

"etena gunatve bhdve ca sarvendriyam vydkhydtam. “By this it is 
explained that there is knowledge of the universals ‘ being quality ’ and 
‘ being ’ through all sense-organs ”. It is not clear why only these two 
universals are mentioned ; presumably dravyatva and karmatva are thought of 
as hnplied. At any rate the statement must apply to them also. 

'But it must have been a doctrine of the school before Prasas- 
tapada, since (as stated above, p. 133 n. 1) it is referred to in the Nydya 
Sutra : and it is impossible that the Nydya Sutra should have been redacted 
after the date of Pra^astapada. 

'’Cowhood is present in all cows. 

“Because the essence whereby it resides in one cow is the identical 
essence whereby it resides in another cow, there being no difference in the 
conception of cow-nature in different cases. 

'Tf you say that it is impossible for one thing to reside in many, 
the answer is that impossibility cannot be asserted of a thing which is 
established by a valid means of cognition — in this case, by perception. 
na hi pramdndvagate 'rthe kdcid ailupapattir ndma. NK p. 313 1. 6. 
Experience shows cowhood resident in many cows. 
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conforming to its cs'cncc — wlictliiT tlic tiling lie one in- 
lUviiUial, or two, or many. In other norils. without 
losing its identity it is avident in ii .series of .siihstnites, 
and is the ground of the thongiil of one nature running 
tlirongh .all. How .so? When «e lime ii series of e\- 
perience.s of this, that, niul the other individual, a mental 
di.sjRi.sitiiin or iin|ire.s,sioii is generated hy the thought of 
a'petition, and therehy the series of past e.\|>i'rieiiei‘s is 
a'lneinliered, and we a-alise that the factor of eommon- 
ne.ss which nins through them all (.oiiniiti|/iij>e/i.piiii . . . 
i/dif aniiijatam) is the nniversiil. 

The |irimary iinivers.al (s|Hjken of aluvel is the uni- 
versal TIeing’ Unllii.iSniintjn), and gives riM- to the 
thought of itielusiou (itnucflti)' only. As the a’.sult 
of contact of a single indigo-stniT with leathers, rlollis, 
blankets, and so forth, all of which are diiTereiil from 
one another, there ari.ees an identical Ihnughl nlsint them 
all, viz., that each of them is bine’ : and in the .same 
way we li.avc an identical thought ahont snli.slancca, qua- 
lities, and actions, which are all dilfereiit from each other, 
viz., that they all exist (sul sad ifi prii(;;iij;i7iinrr<tiliT. 
And this thought imi.st come from aontclhiny other' than 
subslance.s, qualities, and actions, as such. This 
'something other’ i.s the universal 'lleing'; — the reality 
of which is thus e.stablished. From union with the uni- 
versal 'Being' the identical Ihoiight recurs in the case 


anuyama, vtc., lt«uWe«t»Jtuo to iratmlatc. Tlio idea 
is that of the one in th«< inattjr.->-on 0 osliirc running through many inditi* 
duals, to vthicli all eonfonn. ' Inclusion ' is not an accuratu rendering, Int 
practically convenient, 

*ThU paKKagu (or soiiiclliinc similar) ix referred to hr Udthoiaitara 
in p. 31'j 1. IC. S <‘0 above, p, 28 n< 3. 

‘This phrase has a variety of forms. .Soiiietimcv ue riinl 
anuriltipratijagali, soinclinies aiiucrff<ipra(>/aya, iicrc pr<i(t/a)/urii4rf((i/i. 
tiiinilarly nhen anugaina and anugata arc siihstiliitcd for aourriti and 
a>iut(tta. 

^]r(/<(Iflfdra<i bUacitinit arholi. Cuiii|’iro VS I. il, S^ilracgagu{ia- 
lannahhga ' rthttnloraut satt3. 
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of each thing that it is : and therefore ‘Being’ is a uni- 
versal, and the Summuni Genush 

‘Being substance’, ‘being quality’, ‘being action’, 
and the rest“ are subordinate universals, because 
they are the ground of the thought of exclusion as well as 
of inclusion (a 72 iivTtti-‘iryciDTtti-pratyayahetiLtvdt). A sub- 
ordinate universal is thus both genus (sdmdnya) ■ and 
species {visesay. Thus substance-hood is a genus 


^tasjnat satta samanijam eva. He seems to combine two thoughts 
here (a) that sattasamanya is a reality, and (h) that it is only samanya, 
never viiesa — i.e. that it is the Siimimiin Genus — as stated in FiS I. ii. 4. 

‘ ‘the rest’ means the universals subordinate to substance-hood, 
quaht 3 --ness, and action-hood, — e.g. prthvltva, rnpatva, utlcsepanatva, etc. 
It comprises all universals other than satta. 

^vi^esa suffers from an unfortunate ambiguity. 

(a) As one of the categories of the Vais^e.yJca system it means those 
ultimate differences which separ*ate unique entities such as atoms from each 
other. Each of these entities is regarded as absolutely sui generis, and so 
their differences are not specific differences : in fact about these differences 
nothing can be said except that they are differences. The difference of one 
atom from another is not in virtue of some character which it shares wdli 
anything else; but in virtue simply of its own uniqueness. Such a difference 
therefore cannot be specific. If it were, you would again have to look for a 
difference to distinguish the members of the species — and so ad infinitum. 
If you are to avoid this infinite regress, you must admit sooner or later the 
reality of unclassable uniqueness of character. And this is vUesa as an 
ultimate category. This category suggests, and perhaps has, some relation 
to the Buddhist conception of apoha. 

(b) But — in a secondary sense, as Prasastapada himself says just 
below—specific differences are also called visesa. And these vUesa’s are in 
fact sdmdnya' s , universals, because they are the common property of a class 
•of things. In the vast majority of cases in which the term viSesa is used, it 
is used in this latter sense — naturally so, since visesa in the other sense is a 
mere surd or fidlstop to thought, about which there is nothing to say except 
to assert its existence. It is commonly said that theVaiiesilca system derives 
its name from the Category visesa. But Faddegon argues, on good grounds, 
that in fact the system is so called by reason of its characteristic method of 
proceeding sadharmyavaidharniijdhhydm, ‘ through likeness and difference ’. 
These differences {vaidharinya) are of course viiesa in the so-called secondary 
sense, and not the category visesa, which is not available for the practical 
purpose of drawing distinctions. The Vaisesika school is characteristically 

the school of distinctions ’. 

Ui states that later Vaiie.fika manuals sometimes erected sdmdnyavisesa 
into an additional category, side by side with sattasamanya, on the one hand, 
which is only sdmdnya — ■, and with visesa (the category) on the other hand, 
which of course is only viiesa (never sdmdnya). We often meet the com- 
pound samanyaviiesa, and it can usually be translated ‘ specific universal ’, 
subordinaie universal being used to distinguish all other universals from 
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because it is tbc ground of a tlioiigbt wliieli coiupri.scs tlie 
dilTcrcut 'substaiicoa', earlli and tlie rest: and it is a 
species because it is the ground of a tliouglit wbicb ex- 
cludes svibstauees from <)ualities and actions 

lint these univer^'als, sub'tanee-Iiooil, aed the rest 
arc in tbc primary sense genera (srimuiiijiiiti), because 
tbey comprise many things : it is in a sceoudarv or trans- 
ferred sense (.hUal-iija) that they are ealled 'ri.vcy;', from 
the fact that they differentiate their sul)stratcs (from 
other things)’. 

That these uuiversals constitute a separate category 
(piKlrirtliiiutarnl I'll) from substance, (ptality, anil action is 
established by the difference in their characters t/iiAsitii- 
t{bhedul). Atid for this very reason (i.e. that they arc 
different frotn substance, quality, and action), uuiversals 
are clcriml’. Atm uuiversals are tiifjt'rrnl from each 
other because they are determined to resideuee iti sttb- 
stanccs*, and so on: and because the tliought-of one 

saltuliiniu’io, tlic iiiiiscrdn) ' IWuif; *. 'Die it«i* c* lliiit Icnn lo Jiiiolt' tlu* 
objects of illuenuamutra, liarc iiitiiUioii. iii tlio kocIioii on lii the 

UliSjytS, constitiitiK one of tho tlifliciillioit of that biH.'tio<i. Wo kiton that noiiic 
held Iho view that the obiccl of •iirrikalfHike/i'luKa ( sOiordriaoiatro) »a9 
niinpty ' Itcing Aii>l t^rltihara tells us that i’ra^aHta|ia(ia inoaiit that not 
merely tamiiut/a but also ri<fcfa was aiiiirvlieiuk'il in ‘ bare intuition Tliat 
is, ' bare intuition ' aiipiciicitdb iiimcrsals of all sorts, — not only ' Iteing 
but also ' being Kubslanco ‘ being quality etc, 

(‘ All sorts of nnuiTsals ’ is of course n plirasu coiulcinncd b^ the 
: each iinircrsal ims trarfipasatlS, ami wu may not eiasa them.' But 
o%cn Pra^sstupatla says sJuniHifaMi </ciri<//<aiu !) 

'I'or brevity I omit eight lines of the tcTt, whkh niiow, in tlie 
same way, tliat the same thing is true of alt subonliuato uniicrsals. 

^stiihaijariicsalattad hhaUijS ttietaUit/am. On ibis see tlio last 
note blit one. 

‘Srltlhara says : “If im’versria wero iUcn'ical with substances, etc., 
they would pec'sh on the destruction of *Ue suba’ancc. etc , and would tome 
into being with ils origination. But as they aro different, this rule does not 
hold ”. NK p. 315 1, 0. For Iho ‘differento in cliaraclcr see the (lefinition 
of the imivcrbal with whitli (Iwi present passage of the Bhuxi/o opens. 
Eternity was not mcDtioned in the dc&nilioa; no doubt becaUBC PraitastaiuJa 
intended to treat it as a corollary from tlie definition. 

*Some unhcrsals reside in substances, others in qualities, and so 
on : and this determinate choice of substrates shows difference in the univcrsals 
themselves. NK p. 31G I. 20. 
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universal differs from the thought of another universal. 
And each universal is one, because it shows no difference 
of character as residing in its several substrates, and be- 
cause there is no character of differenceh 

Although universals have no determinate location 
{afaricchinnadesani smndnydni), nevertheless each is 
‘ubiquitous within its proper sphere' because the condi- 
tions under which each is manifested are determinate 
(upalaksananiyamdt) , and because there is a definite 
totality of conditions requisite for the production of the 
individuals which manifest the universal (Imranasdmagrl- 
niyamdty. And universals are not to be indicated 
in space (antardle avyapadesydni) because they cannot 
reside there either by relation of conjunction (samyoga) 
or by that of inherence (samavdya) ’ ’ . 

In an earlier passage^ which treats of the likenesses 
and differences (sadharmyatmidharmya) of the categories, 
Pra^astapada mentions seven characteristics common to 
the three categories of Universality, Ultimate Difference, 
and Inherence, which differentiate them from the other 
three categories. Substance’, Quality, and Action. 

“ The three categories of Universality, Ultimate 
Difference, and Inherence have the characteristics (1) 


^pratyehaih svairayem laksandviiesal viSesalaksandbhdvdc caikat- 

vam. 

Compare VS I. ii. 17 sad iti lirigdvi^esdd vxSesalingdhhdvdc caiko 
bhdvah. Pra^astapada makes the insignificant change of liiiga into laksana 
in quoting. The more important modification which he introduces is in , the 
application of ithe formula , which in the sutra is used to establish the unity 
of sattd, BeinU only, whereas Pra^astapada uses it to prove the unity of 
every universal The result of this modification is that the second phrase 
in the formulai, visesalaksandbhdvdt, ceases to have any distinct meaning. 
Sridhara tries /to give it a distinctive meaning by interpreting laksana (in the 
second phrasqj as pramdna — “ there is no means of proving difference ”. 

"i.e. because a universal only shows itself in a particular kind of 
thing, and because things of that particular kind do not come into existence 
at random, \but under fixed causal conditions. Sridhara glosses the first 
phrase by abhivijanjakasya avayavasamsthdnaviSesasya niyatatvdt — because 
the special collocation of parts which manifests the universal is fixed by rule. 

^Bhdsya) p. 19, 1, 1. 




llii'ir lii-iii;! ill llu'ir mui i - oiui- or mmim' 

n.ntiiri.- (.iNriii'i>'ittr<i): (1‘) lliat llirj' li.iw iIioukIu for 
tlf'jir (builMilitliOiuilrn); (D) lliat tli>’V 

arv 111)1 I'flivts; (1) ilut lllBV an: llul calKi-ji; (5\ lliat 

lliuy ilii Iiiit gi'IilH mill 'lovici 

ruftrii); (0) ilial llirv an- • li-riul; (7) llmi llu'V an- lull 

railed 'thiiiHa' {i)rlliiiS.iM,Umblii,lliryilri>)" 

'rile (iilliiwiiin oliM-raaiiiiii'* may Iv made imder llie**' 
selea lieadM — 

(I) f'lilt'lanci '., i|iiatilii-K, and arN are lielil lo e\i‘>l 
ill virtue id a tiiiiver'.il 'lleiii);' n-.idiii^ iii tlu-m. In 
Ollier uoriN llie.-e lliriv ealerjorie- all eviid in (lie ‘■aiiie 
-elfa:: evisleiiee !•< a cla-viiolioii ii|ijilii'alile In all llieje 
llircu calef;orie». la lliclr can* .«i(ld;/oj;i)Ii -oillriiiii— ev 
i^leilee Cdie-intH in Ivina united ivilli a iniiier.'al 'Iteinn' 
— ns drldliara e.v|in"»e.s it. lint «e caiiimt liriiij,' llie nni- 
leroal ‘lieiiiH’ it'^elf under llie sinie elii-i.-ioiire|it : «o 
eaimol siy in tins ferns" tliai 'Heiiin is'. I'nr tliii. will 
lead lo ml infinile reyrv.vs (fiiinnisl/nJi, (•inre it iiieans 
that Ikiii;; lias n Hein;;, wliicli aftain lias a lleni|{ . . . itil 
iii/nn'tinn. Xor can we lirini' nny ol the oilier miirersiili 
under a further nniiersal witliont falling into ini inihiitu 
a'gress. liliie Ihiiiiji [Kisfess lilneliess, lint blueness divs 
not iKis'vss lilneness-ness; for if the latter sni))K)ailioli 
were made', there would Iv no limit to the nmlli[ili- 
eation of sn|)er-nniver.sals. 

'Al a U(cr tune L'ila>»iia ftirmuJalrJ the *u nr 

im{f(sliinii>ta lo uahrriulit]-, iti a rau^itct ««UicU Uvatite the current com u( tlta 
kchi^Ia : ryakttr allifjat), (b/ydfra>a. inwldro, ' fAjnarmf/iffi/f, rC/ij/iJiiir, 
ataihbanJho, filili4halatitthjtiiha[i. 

({) A cU»« mu*t lucluito raurr lAan on# tAtn;;, »o Mial ihrrc lati, for 
inutainx*, bo no cU**-uatiira of ellirr (ol4/a(ra) : 

<ii) the lamo tiling iiiulrr ilifTcrriit tiatiirit uill not gi\e rino to a cUhi* 
notion, e.g. /a/i, caruira, thlku are three naiiira for the moon, but do not 
iijiliCJte a cUm nature ' iiiotin-itm * : 

(ill) Ibo bhdtaJrariiaU are cartli. uatvr, firo, air, am] rtlirr, ufiilo tho 
mafladroti/a’* ajo canh, >»atcr, fire, a»r, and iniml— tlicrcforc lluro would bo 
* lyiiifiiiiiaii ' If viOrlaira ami bhutatta wero : 

<»e) imi\cr*aU not a claai-naturo ’uni\fr»al-liood' 

(iiluiuriyfi(ro). UxauKti thta woiilJ iutolvo rrgrcit t 
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And similarly we must not say that the various uni- 
versals are all universals in virtue of a universal nature 
hiniversal-hood’ (smicimjatva) belonging to all universals 
as such. — And yet we do say that this, that and the 
other universal exist : and we do say that this, that and 
the other univei'sal are iiniversah. ' Does not this uni- 
versalising function of thought' imply a real universal 
‘Being’ residing in universals, and a real uni- 
versal ‘universality’ which makes them all alike univer- 
sals? — Prasastapada’s reply amounts to saying that there 
is really no universalising function of thought implied 
in the assertion that the various universals exist and in 
the designation of them all as universals. Each is unique 
in its existence and in its nature-: and the use of a common 
term, — ‘existence’, ‘universal’, — does not here imply any 
real community of character. 

(2) This probably means, as Sridhara explains’, 
that thought itself is the proof of tlie reality of the uni- 
versal, when its reality is contested {vripratipannascman- 
yddisadhhdve buddhir era laksanam : laksanam being- 
glossed by pramdnaui). It is true that, on Prasastapada’s 
view, the univei’sal is perceptible, and therefore perception 
is the means of knowledge {pramdna) by which we appre- 
hend it. But, in dealing with an opponent who refuses 
to admit that the universal is given in perception, the 

(r) ultimate diU'ereiices (vUcsa) have no common nature (visesatva) for 
they would then forerjo their oion intlurc, since ultimate dilferencea can have 
nothing in common : 

(ri) finally, inherence (samuvana) cannot liave inhereuce-ncss resident 
in it, hecause there is no relation available by whicli such ‘ residence ’ could 
he explained, — for the supposition that inherenco-ness resides in inherence by 
inherence involves infinite regress. 

This arbitrary limitation of ‘ real univer.sals ’ has parallels in Greelc 
thought. Socrates protested against it. 

‘K, it!'., ILA, p. lt)3, foo*no‘e, .says that VS I. ii. 3 is ‘ badlv 
explained away ' in this passage as meaning that the existence of universals 
is proved by thought. lie think.s tliat the .vutra’s- do not teach a realistic 
view- of the universal. But Pra.saslapatla, who certainly doi's maintain what 
Keith himself calls a ’ rigid realism uses this phrase hin/d/ii/a/.'yau't. And 
he can only have meant wlutt SrTdhara say.s he meant. As to the meaning 
of the .siitru 1. ii. g, see above, p. 133. 


('/mructenstic^i of Vnirrrs(iL< 


in 


npiK-vil liL\s U) (lie un^^vr^ali^^n^ fuiu'tioii of 
iniuv(tliimiliniii(i. Ami it is in fjirt on that rrasns- 
tajKitla relies iu or<ler to V'tahlisli the reality of the uni- 
versal. 

(Jl) The uiii\er>a! is not an effeet, in llii** .•'fiiM* tliat it 
has a subsiMenee imlepemleiii of the iiulividiials in which 
it inheres {/;<ir<i'unirt/ie/tMivcah/iuf(ifruK A whole (uru- 
yiivi) is an elTect of which the parts in which u inheres 
arc the constitutive cause (.wimunif/i/./ifu/Kii. Ihii this 
cannot be said ol a universal, winch (unlike a whole; 
subsists before and after any individual in which it 
inheres, 

f l) A uni\ersal is not a constitutive can-e, nor a non- 
cunsliliilive cause (awiimirdyiTdrainii. h must however 
he allowed to Ik? an (Kcashui or wcasuuuil cause {niniiUnk- 
firaua) : for it is the cKvasion of our thomjht of the uni- 
versa!. 

(5) This is explained under (1). tsrhlhara however 
interprets fidiii(nij/<iriscs(i lieiv as incanin*’ sjiecilic or sub- 
ordinate universal, apam/d/i. 

(0) rniversals are cleriml l»ecause they endure while 
individuals arise and perish. 

(7) By the writer's own convention (.vni.sfim«//a) 
the word ‘tiling’ is not applied to uiiiversals. 

Binnaga’s dialectic against this realistic view is 
preserved in a fragment cited in t)ie Sarcadarhnasani- 
(jraha'. Prasastapfula docs not reply to any criticisms 
of the kind wiiich Diunaga brings. But Prahhakara’s 
doctrine seems to liavc siniilar criticisms in view. 
“Though the Jdti or class-character is eternal, yet when 
a new individual belonging to that class comes into exist- 
ence, wliat is brouglit into existence ... is not the class- 
cliaractcr, whicli is ever jircscnt, but only the relation 
pmlierence) of the individual to that ciass-cliaractcr 


‘Diuuaga, Fragment Q. 
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There is nothing objectionable in the ‘production’ of 
‘inherence’, because inherence, according to Prabhakara> 
is not eternal (as held by the logician)^”. Prabha- 
kara differs from Prasastapada in refusing to admit satid, 
‘Being’, as a universal, apparently on the ground urged 
by the Bauddha critic as reported in the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha, that there is no common form running 
through things so different as Mount Meru and a mustard- 
seed^. 

SECTION 11. EECOLLBCTION, ATTENTION AND ASSOCIATION 

In a passage in the Nydya-sTitm which discusses 
memory it is suggested first that recollection is brought 
about by a specific kind of conjunction between manas 
and the soul. The traces of past experience inhere in 
the soul, and are serially roused when manas makes con- 
tact with the part {yradesa) of the soul concerned. See 


'Jha, PSPM, p. ICO. 

"Srldhara has two digressive passages in his comment on PBh 
here, viz., NK pp 315-316, translated by Eaddegon p. 502 ff., and NK pp. 11 — 
13, translated by Naddegon p. 360 If. The former deals with an objector who 
maintains that the universal is both diiferent from and non-different from 
the particulars {bheddbheda), on the ground that if you take the 
universal in abstraction from the particular it has no content left to 
distinguish it from other universals. Universality, as such, only means in- 
clusion — it will be the same in one universal as in another, and will not provide- 
a content by which one universal is distinguished from another. Bare 
universality is an empty thought-form, deriving all its content from the 
particular : from which therefore it cannot be regarded as separable. But on 
the other hand the cow-hood which is thus inseparable from cow Blots and cow 
Spots and identical in both (for you cannot say ‘ Spots is a cow — and so Blots- 
is not a cow), is at the same time differentiated from this or that particular — 
because the cow-hood of Blots, being at the same time the cow-hood of Spots, 
cannot be identical with Blots herself : for Blots is not Spots, though both 
are cows (Mvalenatmakasija gotvasija bdhuleijatmakaive siddhe Sdoaleijad 
bhedo 'pi siddhyati. NK p. 315 1. 21). 

By similar reasoning it is argued that the universal is not merely 
eternal, as the Vaii^esika holds, but at once eternal and non-eternal 
Oiityanitya), because it both survives and does not survive this and that 
individual. When Spots dies, her cow-hood dies also; but the cow-hood of 
Blots survives. 

The other passage reviews various definitions of ‘ being ’, put forward 
in opposition to the Vaidexika doctrine of universal ‘ Being '. 




Itnw mind summons «/) 'memories 


14;t 


.\'6' IH. ii. l!5 /)7iiiiils)ii)iarc(ii(Hiii;)r<i(/i'^iniiiiiiif/.'iir.;iiu 
iininascili smft'jnlimticr iiu tjuijiijnuintimllih — ilu mit 
have ali oiir iiieiiioriea siiimllaiieously iKfaii.-e iiieiiiory 
arises from contact of mitiuts willi a jiart of the soul in 
which tlic knowledge is iiihcamt. In niiNicrn plirase, 
memory iIcihmiiIs on attention to a particular sphere of 
experience : ami we do not alteiid to etcrylhinp at once. 
In Saiijihjili'n (dira.su, ihonijh dliiiun is all-pcrvadiiip 
(rih/iii), iiMitas is atomic : so that, though soul as such 
is |K)tentially all-knowing', attention limits the actuality 
of knowledge to oni‘ thinj' at a time. It is then suKpest- 
c<l that ntiiinis has to go outside the laxly in order to 
make contact with the 'parts of the .soul in which the 
kttowlcdge resiilcs't but then the idijiTtiou arises that iti 
the temporary ah.sence of muims the function of maintain- 
ing bodily etpiilibrium would fail and a nitin would fait 
whenever he was (X'cupied with attending to his uienio- 
ries. (We solve precisely the same diniculty hy entrust- 
ing such futiclion as maintaining ciptilihrium to 'auh- 
conscious (jroecss'). A siiggesled auswe'r is that rapid 
return of nimtus (swift altcriiations of attention) may 
meet the case : hot this is rejected on the ground that 
recollection may he a protracteil process. But the truth 
is that maims always functions within the body (aniah 
snriruejltilrud manasuh — A'S III. ii. 20). Life itself, 
as Vatsyriyana says (nd foe.) is the contact of mnnns 
with embodied soul ; and there can be no question of the 
mamis going outside the body. It might also be asked : 
what sends it outside the body and directs it to a parti- 
cular 'place' in the soul? If the soul directs the atten- 
tion, then the soul knows already ,and there is no need of 
attention ! And yet it cannot be by chance that attention 
hits the mark : nor yet can maiias, the organ of attention 
itself know where to go — for it is not the knower (tho 
soul is the knower) : and so it seems impossible td 
suppose a specific mode of contact between manas and 
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•soul (See NS 111.11.31 — (Itmapremmyculixchajrm 
ca na sanujogaviscfiak). But this line of objection is set 
aside by the sFitm, because it proves too much : for Avhen 
a man’s attention is concentrated on something else and 
he hurts his foot, his attention returns to liis body and he 
is conscious of the hurt : but the objection just urged as to 
impossibility of . directed attention would apply to this 
case, which is an unquestionable fact : and therefore that 
objection cannot be valid. (NS III.ii.32 — vijdsaktam- 
anasah pddavyathanena samyoyuvUeunm samdnam — It is 
the same as the specific contact of nianas with dtman 
which comes about through iiijuiw to the foot of a man 
whose attention is absorbed.) 

The reason wliy we do not remember everything at 
once is that, besides the contact of manas and dtman. 
and the existence of traces of past experience there are 
other conditions of recollection : namely, concentration 
(pranidhana) , and apprehension of associates of various 
kinds. These other conditions not being permanent but 
occasional, dilferent recollections arise at different times. 
(NS III. ii, 33 — pmnidhdnalihgddijndndndm ayiigapad- 
blidvdd ayucjapatsmaranani.) 

No attempt is made to reduce ‘association’ to laws, 
but Sidra 42 enumerates twenty-two conditions^ of recall, 
liamely : concentration, context, repetition; signs (classi- 
fied by Yatsyayana as fourfold — the conjoined, as smoke 
is the mark of fire : the resident, as horns are the mark 
of a cow : the co-resident, as hand is the mark: of foot, 
both being co-resident in the bpdy ; and the opposite, as 
the non-existent of the existent); marks, as a brand oil 

'pranidhana, nihaiidha, ablujdsa, liiuja, lak.^ana, sadrsya, pariijraha, 
diritasaihhandha, dnantarya, viyoga, elcakarija, oirodha, atisaija, prapti, 
vyavadhdna, sukhadnhkha, icchddvesa, bhaya, arthitva, kriyd, raga, dhannd- 
■dharma. (Vatsyayana takes sambandha, ia the compound airaydsritasam- 
bandlia, as a separate head = relation; as a person living with the teacher 
reminds you of the teacher hipaself. This is arbitrary. I have followed 
Vatsyayana’s interpretation and 'used his illustrations in other cases ; but he 
jnay have ministerpreted the meaning of the sTitra iji some cases here.) ■ • , 



Couiiltiolh't of rccnll 


MO 


ai) attiiiinl inakt.*s us ihink of its htahle; lihcih's^, as a 
picimo roniinds us of a man; //o.vs<’s.>io», as pn)|)(Tly 
uMuiiuls us t)f lh« owner anti nVe rt rAu; as 

leader aiui follouer: immaluitt' M'tjtfciicr, as in tljin;'s 
wliifli art* to Ik* dom* (eaeli slop tt‘i>iiiids one of llic next 
lo Ik; taken); siparafitni, which maki’n a man tliink of Uic 
per.'M)!! fn)in nhom he is se|iar.'ilctl; uiiihj of jiitirtum, as 
one man who doe'> anything makes n^ iliink of another 
wlio dtK*s the wime tliin;;; tiimify, as of two rivals one 
a'iniiids us of the tuher; r tress, which reminds us of that 
hy whieli tlie exeeas is ••eiK'nited (Valsv.’ivana j'lves no 
Uhustratioiu and it is not clear what he lia^ tn mind); 
(iC(/ui*v//mn, wliieii ivinhids us of the ■^oilree from which 
tlic l)iin;i lias larii j;ot; foreriii;/. as a scaldiard nmiinds lo 
of a sword; /j/tv/.sare-pfiiii, which rcmimls us of their 
causes; desire and arcrv/mi, for a man recollects what he 
likes or dislike; /car, whicli makes iw think of ilu* soureo 
of the fear; siipidiaitcn roniitids us of thiol’s supplit^ated, 
such as f(HKl or ctolliin;*; oetion, as n chariot reminds us of 
llie charioteer; l«ue, for u man lliinks of the woman he 
loves; merit and demerit, for as the ivsnlt of merit there 
is memory of another hirth and in (his life ndention of 
what has been read or heard; ami us the result of demerit 
a man remembers the instruments of jnevioiisly experi- 
enced pain (tbe explanation of Uiis last rubric remains 
obscure). 

The enumeration is interestin*'. It contains at least 
three difTerent classes of ‘conditions of recall’, viz. — (1) 
concentration, context, and repetition. Conccnlralion 
is defined as the ajiplicatioii of attention (manaso dhnra- 
nam) through desire to remeiiil>cr; or, thinking of tlic 
inarks of the thing to lux rcmeiulKTcd (sfisnifirsitafiiiya- 
cintamiin). Coiilca:*/ is the connection of topics in a single 
passage. Rcuctilinn means a mental disposition or trace 
which is produced by repetition and is a quality of the 
soul (abhydsajanitah samshdra dtmnfiunah). 
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(2) Associated objects. The single head lihga, in 
its fourfold meaning as interpreted by Yatsyayana will 
cover some at least of the other cases of association. 
iMost of the cases would be classed as ‘association by 
contiguity’ in popular psychology. But ‘likeness’, and 
some cases of recall by ‘similarity of function’ would 
come under ‘association by similarity.’ ‘Context’ might 
be classed here under the general head of ‘contiguous 
association’, but implies a ‘mental set’ or attitude which 
makes it a class apart. 

(3) Moods or emotions or sentiments or feelings of 
the subject. Pleasure-pain, desire-aversion, fear, love 
obviously belong here. ‘Separation’ and ‘suppliancy,’ 
perhaps, as implying emotional moods which facilitate 
recall, arc related to this head. 

‘Immediate sequence’ implies conative unity, which 
relates it to ‘context’ and ‘concentration’. ‘Bepetition’ 
really belongs to a class apart, as being a condition of re- 
tention rather than an occasion of recall: and the mvtholo- 
gical rubric of ‘merit-demerit’ (which would stand for 
inherited and instinctive disposition, in modern phrase- 
ology) should go along with ‘repetition’. 


ClIAPTKIl ni 


(Uha iaiphrniUnm trlrUiUtiui ttnnjiu'inam. purratnc 
c/ie<tirnt .^iiMtlnyuto iinlmh ca 

tnd iihih ht'tuiitiliiirnnnyoh samnrthynih partima.<tik- 
smtivi (luhkhtibiulham ptJtulUttn'ipitnuiantijum 

TJw «»<uTT. ki.4 ibo *< iuUttn t— The «r 

the Rtrlbol— !!>•• f<<ni)ul*tinn cf ibc it)4 thi' rumliciut t.f tii 

JUffliUi*— TI k* <4rt ti li cir » ( f«IU<- iouf 

frnrit'-rtllK't'U* aitj fallattivut rirtni 

Tl<p «f iratoh*. <>r ntnr t«}il anJ invaltj t;(r* i>( 

ijlIrRUst— i‘u>c}> ^aAvtitr atvit nr^kUte 

l;|x-« r>f •;lt<'RUn)-~r>iJji'>tkLkr«*« fniu-ctin of i)ie inlct)'rttktton r>f l)i« 
trairipya hy tbc lirlp f>r ’ tiraJAJrana’a ’•^Vaiatpali rriliciitm ^ 

DlikriiikUrli'a Jr«trin« ot iii« * f9mw^r(yom4ri<}r<i‘/AJra(,i4 

SnCTlOS 1. NATUUJi AN1> VAnumi-.S 01^ lKl‘*i:nHNCK 

Tliu earliest Tnilian fonniilation of inference wliieli 
lias survived is proliably that contained in the VdiUsiUa 
Sfilra'. Infereneo is there defined as lau'iyilsaiU jiliiimiii , 
‘knowledge from a mark or sign'. This inferential mark 
— middle term — is of two kinds; iir.;(<iiii fiiigiim on the 
one hand; and adrxjcm nr sSimityalo ilrslaiii liiiijam on 
the other hand. The ‘mark’ functions inferentially in 
virtue of certain real relations in which things stand to 
each otlicr, and which are emimerated in an apliorism of 


*Faj(Icgoa, F5, pp. 200 siul 300, givci tho foHowlog Hit of tUtra'i 
bearing on inference: II. i. 8 — ^10 and 15 — 17; III. i. 3 — 18; III. ii. 0—8} 
and IX. U. 1*2 and 4. 
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i1h‘ Vaik’sika Sfitni (LX. ii.l). Very notable is the 
absence of all reference to tlu; function of the example in 
inference, \vi(h one dubious exception (VS IX.ii.2); and 
the absence of any doctrine, of the ‘mend)ers’ of the 
syllof^isin, which plays so hn-gv a part in the Nydija 
Suh'd. 4’he -V//d/ya Sutra usi*s the word lihgu, but 
its re^idar word is Iictii, reason or ground. Jt 
stresses the function of the example, making inference 
turn on resemblance {.sudharuuja). And, instead 
of naming real relations as the basis of inference, 
it delines the function of the licfu through the 
general conception of ‘probativtmess' (Hudhiiasridhuna), 
derived from likcmess to examples inddharanaaddharm- 
ydt)\ The doctrine of the Nijdtja Sutra probably re- 
presents a later i)hase of logical development tiian that of 
the Vaisc.<<}ka-su( ra : and it stands for a dilferent way of 
thinking, really, although the early syncretism of the two 
schools has obscured the initial dilference in standpoint. 
The Vai'^csika-sutra is interested in the inferential process 
as such, whereas the ^Jjdija is interested in demonstration; 
the Vakie.fih'a therefore did not formulate a syllogism, 
w'hich is essentially the form of argument rather than of 
inference; and he did not think of inference as an appeal 
to examjdes, but based it directly on the real relations of 
things. The yaii/dyika, on the other hand, was from first 
to last a tdrkika, a disputant, and therefore thought in 
terms of argument; with the result that he attached ex- 
aggerated importance to examples, as the instrument for 
confuting an adversary. Had Indian logic developed on 
the basis of the Vaisesika-satra it would have been a very 
different thing in all probability : and perhaps it would 
have given a truer account of the essential nature of in- 
ference. 

The real relations on which inference is based are 
enumerated in VS IX. ii.l as follows : “Knowledge 

^NS I. i. 34. 
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As ;in cxiunplL' of tlie I'oriuer class Subaru gives the 
inference from smoke to lirt! ; us an example of the latter 
the inference that the sun moves from the fact that it 
changes its j)laee, on the l)asis of the experience that 
change of place on the part of a person is .always {)recedcd 
])y movement ( DcnidjiUasijd (iitlipurrAkrn)} (lohhitdyiiprHp- 
t'un iipdhihhijd). Vatsyayana gives the same illustration 
of sdiiKuiynto (h-.A.a inferenet‘*. The point of the ex- 
ample is that the movement of the heavenly bodies is ,a 
thitig beyond direct experience. Ihit tlie original appli- 
cation of this type of infertmee is to .sometliing which 
transcends ('Xj)erience in a com])l('ler sense than this ; and 
the Sthiikhiia nilrih'd (verses 5 I'e (5) is nearer to the ori- 
ginal docirint' when it says .s-(7iuaH//a/a.s' id drsldd almd- 
nijiinfuh jirdlllir aninudmll “ kntjwledge of things beyond 
t!ie st'uses conu's from sCDdfunjato-drijUi inference 
(haudapada is giving the right illustration when he says 
that the existence of prdhrti and pdnifjd is thus inferred. 

The distinction then w.as originallv a verv real and 

• V * 

important one. Idie Vdiscsika-sfitni notes as a pecu- 
liarity of the suimlniidto-dr.Aji typo that it does not lead to 
a definite or specific conclusion — sCDddniidto drstuc cCivi- 
srsalf — and this is perhaps the reason for the name 


'It is also ,‘iivt=n in Vijiisa-blia.nKi on VS I. 7, tiiongli tliu two kinds 
of inferonoc arc not there dtstingnished : and by Gaiidapilda in his coiinneiit 
on. the Samkhiio. Kiiriha, as an cxainplo of .'ulmaniiatoilrsfa inference. 

■Compare VS IT., i. 0 — 17 with I'S II. ii. — S. Tito passages a^e 
closely parallel, and certam sritran are repeated in them, e.g. II. i. 15 — 17 
compared with III. ii, 6 — 8. TItat the passages have explicit reference to one 
anotlier is dear from HI. ii. 5. Uotli passages note that the eoudiisioa is 
indeterminate, avi.iesa. (KnmariJa remarks that in tliat case the proce.ss i-s 
uot inference — (inumUna, but implication — arthapntti : which is an acute 
and on his view of inference just, observation.) 

The difftcnlty about the apprehen.sion of wind (raijit) for the Vaisc.pka 
p that it has not udhhuth-rupd, ‘manifest- colour’. A substance like earth 
is considered to be perceived because in addition to its speeififc property of 
■ odour it is also visible. But when- a substance has no ' lulbhrita-rupa, it is 
held that the substance, as such, is not perceived, ‘but has to be inferred) from 
its peculiar property. ■ . , . , 
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jjivou to it, partly, I'roiu tuyfliical (pmliticrf you can 
infer the existence of « subsinite : and you ran adduce 
tjcrijUural autliority for that the ‘soul’ is thir% subs- 

trate : but the inference in itself tells you noihinj,' as to 
the precise nature of this .sub-slrate. wliicb, as thus in- 
ferred, remains cjuite indetenniiiate*. 

The distinction as thus umlersiocal is pivser\ed intact 
b)’ Vatsyayana in one of the exjdanaiions wliicb be oilers 
of the term ,<diiuliiijtito-(lishi in \S 1.1.5; iliou.i'b it 
remains doubtful wlietber this was tin* real meaning' of the 
.lutra. As an illustration of ibis sense of the term he 
{jives the argument from p.syeliieal qualities to tlie exis- 
tence of soul. His analysis of tlii.s kind of inference is 
worth (|uotin;i. “ x’^isnuhiijota df.yfam luhiui ijatrdpnit- 
tjal'sc linijaiiiujinoh sambandhe hrnacid arthena liiujd- 
■•iija sdmunijdd (ifjrniijnliso Uhtji yami/afe, yalhorchddi’ 
bJiir dtnid. icchCidatjo i/iimi/i, ai dranjafiaiiis- 

ihdiidh. tad ijad c-^<hh sthduam, sa dfmeti." *' The 
hduunitjaln drsia inference is wliere, the relation 
between tlie Mark and the Subject not bcin;j per- 
ceived, an iinpeiccivod Subject is inferred fr( m the 
likeness of the Mark to something* : as the Soul is inferred 
tbrougli desire and the like. Desire and the like arc 
qualities; and qualities are grounded in s\ibslanres. ^I'hat 


’It iH bfcaiiso IxkIsU has tlic aainr nliMract r>f tin' 

as a M>UKtliing-l>e-kno«».i)ol.wl»t \lial Ue ftiuia « j-KmiihU* to hMgsesl that 
oflcr oil Ootl niiglil lia\c " superadde I to matter a finnliy of tlmikiii}; ” 
(E*taij Conrerniti'j Ilumati umterxlantliinj, IV. tii. tl). Tlio Nijai/a nulra 
therefore nrfiiics from tlic specific iiatiiru of ji^^chieal qualiliia to a spcnfic 
fiub-itrate, iou',. See NS III, li. 58 ff. 

’hettacid artlieiia liiujasya suniSnnUL “from tlio likcius^ of the 
Mark to bmntlliiiig ", Hut sainanyat sboutd (iirhopii ho (ranslatoil ‘ from the 
Mark’s coinmumtv cf i\aUuc vuiU MmcUiinR cUc I'Yr dtairo. c*c., are net 
merely Uhe ijiialilies. They are *iHali(jo«. Yet llie> arc qualities of bo unique 
a kind that, to use Pra^astapada's rnliglitenini; phrase, rxc may say there is 
afl/(7H/af<ifih/<cJa, complete iIifTcixmc of kind, bttrvecn them and those 
pltyniciil qiialitiea on the rdalien of which to {phj«kal) auhstance the inference 
13 grounded, 

“ NDh p. 19 I. G (on NS J. i. 51. 
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which is the gronncl of these qualities of desire and the 
like, is the Soul ’ ’ . 

The fifth aphorism of the Nydija-sTitra substitutes a 
threefold division of inference for the twofold division 
which we have just been considering ; and the meaning 
of the terms which it uses — 'pimiavat, sesavat, and sdmdn- 
yato drsta was already obscure to Vatsyayana, wlio 
gives alternative explanations of themh If conjecture 
is permissible, it may be suggested that sdmdnyato drsta 
meant for the sutra-Idra just what it meant in the Vai- 
sefili'a-sutra ; and that his innovation consisted in further 
subdividing the other class of inference, drsta-Unga, into 
two heads, purravat and sesavat. As references are made 
in the Sutra itself" to inference by elimination or resi- 
dues or disjunction — parUesdmimdna — it is possible thai 
Sesavat has this meaning : and this is one of Vdtsyd- 
yayia’s alternative explanations. In that case we may 


Uieitli ILA p. 90 considers that NS II. i. 37 — 8 must be regarded as 
giving three iustauces of inference corresponding to the three types of inference 
enumerated in NS I. i. 5. If tins be so, two of the three ilhistralions of 
inference which Yatsyayana reads into the somewhat cryptic utterance _(f 
the SFitrali'ara do not coirespond with the illustrations of the three types which 
he has given at T. i. 5 : and it is not easy to bring what he says here into 
line with what he said there. The three instances here given are (1) the 
inference that it lias rained from the flooded river, (2) the infei’ence that it 
will rain from the ants rvinning about with their eggs, ffl) the inference that 
there is a peacock in the jungle, from the peacock-like scream. (Keith follows 
later commentators interpreting this last as inference of the coining of rain 
from the peacocks' cries). If the last is intended as a case of .'tfimanyata 
drsta, then the meaning of this phrase has lost its distinctiveness ; it would 
mean simply inference from resemblance. 

The third example of samuujialo dr.ya given by Craudapada in his 
ci'inment on the Samhhua Kuril, -a has a similar want of distinctiveness, viz., 
the inference that because ^Uic mango-trees arc in bloom here, they mu.st 
be in bloom elsewhere. 

'NS III. ii. -10 — pariAestid tiathoh'tahetiipapntta.'l ca. Yatsyayana on 
this cites the same formula or vahun which ho cited on I. i. 5 to explain 
sc.savaf ; — 

" p>'i>-pVaupraiisctlhc anijatrUpramiifiuG chisi/aindiie sampratijanaly ' — 
if you deny various possibilities, and there is no possibility any- 
where else, you must come in conclusion to the remaining possibil- 
ity.” 

Ye have proved that consciousness cannot belong to the five material 
elements nor to Dianas : there is no other substance except (Ihaiiii,. soul r 
therefore it must belong to soul. 




Purraiilt, Stuiiti}tu<tU}‘ilf.)(it 
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jiiTcpl as il>c iiK*aiiin;( i»f /»iirn/ra/ Vai'j\ri\anaV 

(‘Nplaiiatiun : pnitijiiLuifihfitttljnr 

thtrstnic!i<Viiii(itiif‘*i.''yiVpnttt/nl:)a.*tjii’ niimiinaiii, i/ii/fiii 
"PCtTCitVat illfcriMUV Is vvlu'iv, <*f l\Vl» 
jK*rtH*|iliblo ubjffts sufli as lia\t» Ihs-ii bcfun* i*\|H‘rn'iuv(l. 
ibc hifibi of inn.’ i«i ihi* infrmu'i’ of ibi* nllu*r wbirli is 
jiot perceived; ns tin' is iiifiTnd tlmHi; 4 b Mookt* ‘riiat 
is i« Kiy, imrraviit iiifeirnct* roiiijui-i-^ nitrina) infrri'iuvs 
of t*\iTy kind (drW«i4i»p/iii; Millin'* nsidr t no 

forenros wbioli ibo Mi/oo/.vioi lias found u nrrosvjin lo 
Itvnl as a class aparl. Utercbv iiiuovaltn^ «iti llu* \ atii’xi- 
hii-sH'rtt, wliicli either bad not noted tbcse nr had not le* 
^tarded them a^ endHulying nn\ dtslinei ))rineiple. Kor all 
practical purposes the AV.wini/ fonn disre;:ardi*il lu the 
.Vuii/dJ/i/.u hiiiiself. 

'I'he altenuiive cxpiaiiatioiis which Vats\aNann 
offen* of the thne terms are that pfirrantt is inference 
from NvhaV prociHlcd, that is from ean>e to elfccl, as when 
we infer that there will he ram. from c louds: vrvi/ni/ is 
inference from what followed, that is fmm elTeei lo ranse, 
as when w*e infer that it has rained, from the swollen 
river: .srnnauijiiOi <Jf.){<t is as when we infer that the sun 
moves Ihcnigli \m» liave never >een U movin^S on the 
eround that when we see somethin;; in one plaee whieh 
we saw previoU'>ly in another place there has always been 
movement preecdin;;*. 


*Tlio I* ikX ruiilur 4 'i\ V4l«\M4aiia , i<ul In' ig <111110 uoll 

;i4iare liial it >•> iliUoM'tK fruiit llut tiir4.ivj4.o (tt tlic i'\(«ti(uo ut tlic mjuI front 
j'Nuhiiui rjiialilifi. laa In'll! eaul iiliutr ji. ITil, lio i;i\(K tlic 

ir.ticr u« an illii.traDoii of a iliffr/eiit luiilaiiaiinii of 
Niliiil) 111' analjhfit laufiia). 

Tito ]iri‘»cnt c-si>lanati<rii <.f aKnci uHli Sabara'f. aii] 

uUli lVuHa>.i.i|>dtJii‘ii, nixl tn a iiatiiral flfiilu|>ii>iiil from tlio oKltr mow as 
/oiiiiil 111 till! Viiiifxiha'$ritni, For n fiitlhor auuuiil of it koo Che following 
|<nrograi>Ii)i, j'p. 156-l.VJ. 

The iliHeri-iuc Wimcii llio tno \tenii llla^ he oxpriAneJ 'n K.i^mg 
chat the <iJf{(a-/ifi>ca of the Va$tffil>a-tritra H hii iiiferciKO abaiiC au iin« 
kiiovMi minor — apraltiuKje Imgalinqiuolf tamhamHie : mIuIo the tdnuimjalo- 
of Sahara and Pra'<£>>t»|i.i<Ia h an infiTriico to a re’ntiM'ly novel major. 
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l^raHastfipada supplements the doctrines of the Vai- 
k‘,sikci by those of the Nyciya, and develops new logical 
conceptions in his interpretations of both his sources. 
Pie accepts from the Nydya tlie doctrine of the example, 
and develops it into a canon of inference, as will be shown 
later. Pie supplements the Vai^esika notion of the linga, 
and of the real relations wliich provide the basis of 
inference, by taking over the Naiydyika notion of proba- 
tiveness; and he attempts to make this notion more defi- 
nite bv conceiving all inference to rest on avindhhdva, or 
inseparable connection of characters. And in the light of 
this doctrine of inseparable connection he rixes the for- 
mula for a ‘major premise’, which really usurps the func- 
tion of the Kaiydijika's luldharana or statement of proba- 
tiveness derived from likeness to examples. The rest of 
the section deals with Pra^astapada’s statements relative 
to the process of inference, the relation through which 
the inferential mark functions, and the two kinds of 
inference. 

(i) The process or ‘instrument’ of inference 

PBh.p.205 1.10. “ The formula (ihdhi) is ‘ Where 

there is smoke, there there is fire : and 
in the absence of fire smoke also does not occur’. In 
the case- of a person who knows the connection in tliis 
way (prasiddhasamayasya), the conviction of fire arises, 
a- the result of an undcubted expedience of smoke and as 
the result of remembering the accomipanimerit of smoke 
by fire {sdhacanjdmismarandt)' ’ . 

The phrase prasiddhasamayasya is explained by 
Sridhara as prasiddhdvindbhdvasya. It has been argued 
by Stcherbatsky that this is borrowed from Diiinilga by 
Pra^astapada, who has concealed or attempted to conceal 
his obligation by altering the phrasingh Difinaga’s- 

*Le Miiseoii NS vol. v 1904. '* Comme toujoiirs Pra^astapada a 

masque son emprunt en channeant les tennes ” (p. 140 footnote). Keith IL/i 
p. 105. 
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dsfinition, as quoted by Uddyotalcani' is nantariya- 
liurthiula'Snnam Indeido 'iiuimhiain, — " expcrienee of a 
thing as inseparably eonnecled is the instniinent of in- 
ference, for a person who knows this insep irable connei - 
tion — But tlie arginnent that Praitiistilpada borrowed 
Ills prasUWiunnmayasiju from llinnfiga's tiiilriiluh would 
prove too nnicb. For a precisely paral'el phrase 
occurs in the definition of inference given in Sahara’s 
BhSryiP — anunutiiniU jhiilusiimlMiiilluisya cUiulciiul- 
arsaimd eladciun'-are 'samnilirslc' rthc hnddhili. And it 
would not be suggested that Sahara, or the frtlil.drii from 
whom he appears to be quoting here, is concealing his 
borrowing of Dinnaga's tadciduh by changing the iihrase 
into jiiSiasambandhasya. It seems to have been common 
to the logic of the time to insert into the defniitiou of the 
instrument of inference a proviso that the person drawing 
the inference should bo aware of the relation between the 
terms which makes the inference possible. 

The e.'cperienco of smoke must bo undoublcd, 
because if you are not sure whether what you now see is 
smoke or mist your ‘Mark’ will be a fallacy of the variety 
designated by Brailastapada ‘tadhhrirusiddha’ . NK ad 
Inc., p.20l) 1.11. 

Srfdhara points out that the instrument of. the 
inferential conclusion is according to this jiassage the 
experience of the smoke (the middle term) together w'ith 
the memory of the universal connection (vyayti). This 
he says loaves no room for the h'ugapardniar.fa (in the 
form rahnivyapyadhumaeSn ayaiU panalah — in this hill 
there is smoke-pervaded-by-fire) — w'hich according to the 
teaching of Uddyotakara is the instrument of the inferen- 
tial conclusion : and the statement of which is assigned as 
the special function of the upanaya or fourth member of 


’iVF p. 56 1. li. Yacaspati ad loc. (YVT p. 120 \, 8) does not 
attribute this to DiimSga, : but tbe attribution is implied at p. 127 1. 1 and 
again 1. 12. See Du'iiiaga, Fragment G. 

*p. 10 1, 11 in the Bihh Ind. edition, 1^9. 
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ihe syliogisni, as distinguishod froiii the statement of tlie 
liiuja as a property of the [jaksa which is commoniy assign- 
ed as the function of the second member of the syllogism 
ipaliHadhannata ). — Srldhara says that the Vais:sika has 
no use for this 'driilijcdimjapardniarki'", since the con- 
clusion is made possible liHgadaykinanjriptisnuirand- 
bhijdni era — simply through seeing the Mark and re- 
membering the connection. Pie adds that the iipanaija or 
fourth member of the syllogism does not become function- 
less on tills account : for this member is put forward, in 
‘infer(‘nce for another', for the ])urpose of conveying 
paJ^.sadliarmatd — the residence of M in S — which has not 
been conveyed by the other members {avaijavdnUirair apra~ 
iipddilasija paksudhannatratiija pratipdidandiiham pardr- 
thdnumdiif< tfisi/opanydsdt. NK p. 206 1. 15)^ — For, 
on the Vaisesiha view, the function of the apadem or 
second member is the bare statement of the lingUy and not 
the assertion that it belongs to the subject (paksadliar- 
matTiY. 


ill) The y lati.ni (>n irfiUdi Injeiena is (j’oiihded 

I'Bli. [ 1 . 20 “) 1 . 1 - 1 . “Thus tlie Mark is something 

inseparably connected with something 
else in every lime and place {sayralya dekikdldr’Didhhfitiun 
tlarasipi liiitjain). The mention of the causal relation and 
otlu'r relations as grounds of inference in the Vaisesika 
Siilra (IX.ii.l) is by way of illustration and is not meant 
as an (‘xbaustive statement of the grounds of inh'renct' 
( niilarktndiilKidi krhiiii ndradhdyandythain) : for we liiul 
(rdier laFitions bi'sides those numiioned (used as grouiuls 
fil intert'iicei. Thus when we histr tin* olheiating priest 
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repeating tlic sacrificial formula we infer llie ijresenee of 
a sacrificing priest, who is concealed from view : the rising 
of the moon is the inferential JIark from which we infer 
the rise of the sea and the hlooniing of the lotus : anil 
calm waters in the aiitmnn are the Jfark of the rising of 
the star Canopus'. 

“ All such cases are comprehended in the words 
'astjedam', ‘this is iclated to that’, of siiira IX.ii.I, for 
the.se words refer to relation in general (not to this or that 
particular type of relation such .as causality or identity)". 
itsijcdam liSriiam liaraimiii saihijoiji rinidlii samaratji rcli 
laiiujil-am. Prailastapfula would interpret this: “ tn- 
I'erential knowledge arises where 'this is related to that' — 
as etfect, cause, conjoined, opposite, constitutive or in- 
herent, etc. " The view of the ■si'drii against which he 
IS arguing interprets it as meaning that the grounds ot 
inference can he reduced to a limited numher of real rela- 
tions. Now this corres|H)nds with the view which Dih- 
iiaga and subsequent Baiidilba logician.s took of inference, 
except that they reduced the real positive relations, on 
rtnicli they supposed all inference to be grounded (apari, 
irom inference from non-iierception, anupulabdhi), to the 
iwo real relations of causality and identity {.hiinjalatran 
altliava and tadatinija^, in place ot the rather incoherent 
ji.st given in the Vaisesihi Sutra. Pra^a,stap,lda’s argn- 
oieiit here is therefore rigidly connected by Sridhara 
with the controversy between the Bauddlias and the ortiio- 
dox school as to the real nature ot inseparable connee. 
iion Cavittahhdva) and the means by which we arrive at 
knowledge of it (cyaittigrahoitatja , to u.se the phrase of a 


•i'rasaaJapjda's illiistratious are not all favourable to liis jioint, foi 
III 13 easy to road tlie taiisal relation into noine of them. Later logic mamnib 
give the tUuafration o£ mforrtn^ colour or fonu from taste — lyresiimabjy ttb 
wnen tasting a fruit in the dark. TB comm, ji 3&—iridiitiiujatadutpaltt 
hhyam eTavtnabhaca iti saugalamatam. tan 7ia. raiadinu rOpdilijann- 
mauaatja salalajanasiddhatvat. no hg anagoli kUnjakaranabhaio tia td 
tSdaltnyam iti. 
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later period) \ But there is nothing to show that 
Prasastapacla had in view the doctrine as taught by Dih- 
naga. He does not mention Dihnaga’s twofold classifica- 
tion of relations. 

(hi) The two types of inference— dr sta and 
sdmdnyato drsta 

PBh. p.205 1.19. “ The inferential mark is of two 

kinds : that which is directly experi- 
enced, and that which is experienced from likeness 
(drstarh, sdmdnyato drstam ca). Where there is complete- 
identity of kind between the property as known in the- 
example, and tlie property -as it is to be proved {prasid- 
dhasddhyayohy , the inference (amimdna) is of the fo 2 '- 
mer kind (drsta); for instance, from the experience of just 
a dewlap (sdsndmdtra) in nothing but a cow (gavy eva), 
we infer in another place also that a creature is a cow from- 
seeing just a dewlap^ 


'Srldhara lias a long egression on this controversy, KK pp. 206 — 210. 
The passage is translated by Faddegon, pp. 158 — ^165. See also Sarvadcir- 
^anasamgraha, chapter on the Banddlias, first page. Both Sridhara and 
Madhavacarya take as the text for the discussion the often-cited couplet from 
Dharniakirti : — 

kdrijakdranabhdvad va svabhdvdd vd niijdinakCit avindblidvaiiiijamo 
'dar^andn na na darSandt. 

Uveith ILA p. 05 footnote 2 “ Jacobi (iVGlFG 1001 p, 181) and 
Suali (Intr., p. 417) render prasiddhasddlmaijok as referring to the subjeci- 
and the example, but this is contrary to the analogy of sdmdnyato drsta iu 
die Nydija : cf. apratyakse lingalingiuoh sumbandhe. NBIi. p. 14”. Keith 
lenders : “ when the middle term and the conclusion are not heterogeneous ' • 
But the context here shows that Jacobi and Suali are riglit. The phrase or 
the Niidijabhdsija is used in connection with a different interpretation of 
sdmdnyato drsta. Sridhara explains ; prasiddham yat pTirvaih lihgcna sa'iia 
dr.stam, sddhyam yat sampraty anumeyam. i.e. prasiddlia = B as experienccu 
m XB, the example ; sddhya — V as to be proved iu SP, the paks... 

“The cow-hood which is to be proved isddhya) is pre.isely similar to 
the cow-hood as exparienced in the cows which constitute the example o.r 
sapalcsa (prasiddlia). As Sridhara purs li : gotvajdtivifi.ndydm eva govyaktaii 
sdsnopalabdhyd sampraty api goivajdiiBisistUydm eva govyaktcr aniimdnam. 
iNK p. 212 1. 7). — The example is that given, of the drsta lihga iu VS it- 
1 . 8 . 
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P. ‘iOli 1.1. “Where there is complete dilTer- 

ence ill kind between the property ns 
e-xpericnceil imd the property to be proverl, the inference 
is from concnniitanee of the general nature of the properly 
to be inferred with the general natni'e of the inferential 
mark (liiiijumimcijailhannasiimdmjiiiincrlliln 'niiiifl- 
nam)' : and this is samSntjnto drslaiii. 

"For e.xamiile, linding from e.’tperienee that the acti- 
vity of farmers, merchants, and oflieial.s has a result 
(pinihirntf rn), \vc infer that the aetivity of hermits has a 
resnlt too, although we cannot point to the motive as 
.something that has artnally fallen within onr experience 
((/re/niii imiijojaitiiiii aiimhlKtjn)." 

The distinguishing ebaracler of the miiuiiiijalo 
(Ip^tn argument given by Prasastapada is that we are argu- 
ing from one sort of aetivity which we have experienced 
to another sort of activity of whieh we have no exiierience. 
In the ilrstunnniana on the other hand we are arguing 
from one cow to another cow, i.o, from one thing to 
another thing of exactly the same sort. We have never 
experienced the motives of hermits' activities : hut we 
have experience of the motives of worldly men's activi- 
ties ■. and we extend the connection between activity and 
motive which bus been experienced in one class to other 
sorts of activity, in which such connection has not been 
experienced. Tlie samanijato drsta inference is much 
more constructive or productive, much less purely repro- 
ductive or rciietitive, than the drsta inference. The 
former is an inference to the relatively novel, vvliile the 
latter deals merely with repetitioms of the old. The 
samanyato drsta looks less cogent in form, but is more- 
like real and valu.able inference in fact. 


'The meaning h that the variicular form iu which the P has been 
experienced (\trasuUUta) is difFercnt from the jhitUcuIot form in which P la itv 
ho pro\ed (sadfuja). I' in tha votter /'»rm li&s nerer been experienced ^\llb il 
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P. Bh. p. ’206. “This is inference for oneself 

{simnUcitarthcuii amimCinam ).’ ’ ^ 

The distinction between inference' as a thoueht- 

O 

process in one’s OAVn mind, and that process expressed in 
words for communication to others, is an obvious one, 
and is already contained in Yatsyayana’s distinction bet- 
ween anuDKuia on tlie one liand, and nydya or sadliaha- 
vcikija or pancdrayavoimpannardhja on the other hand. 
But in defining tlie a va yarns, or Members of tlie 
vdkya, the SFitnikdra docs not Ivcep the two things dis- 
tinct, his defijiitions being sometimes rather definitions 
■of aspects of the inferential process (premises in ‘ infer- 
•ence for oneself’), than definitions of those proj)ositions 
(verbal expressions of premises) which alone can form 
part of a vdkya, a probative statement. This, as we 
learn from Uddyotahara and Yacaspati Misra, exposed 
him to the criticism of Yasubandhu r and these 
criticisms would perhaps draw attention to the necessity 
of making more explicit than Yatsyayana had done the 
distinction betAveen inference in itself and the expression 
■of it in words. It does not seem, in the light of these 
■considerations, that there can be any question of priority 

’Keith ILA pp. 100-7 “ Yet a further preof of the depeiuleuce of 
Pra^astapilda on Dihnaga may be derived from the fact that the distinction of 
reasorJng for oneself and reasoning for another ... is 2 mesent in Dihnaga, 
•and is expressly stated (NET pp. 16-7) to have been introduced by him 
. . . Pra^astapada’s debt to Dihnaga in this regard is clear, despite his 

slight change in terminology {svanisciturtlia for svnrtha), which may legiti- 
mately be attributed to a desire to conceal his borrowing, for he retains in 
practice, if not in theory, verbal testimony as a separate means of jjroof, 
while adopting the principle of distinction between reasoning for oneself and 
reasoning for another, which in truth rests on the fact that verbal testimony 
is no true means of proof at all ”. (I find no such statement in NET pp. 46-7. 
The reference is perhaps wrong.) 

I have deliberately rendered svaniscitartham in what seouis to me a 
wrong way here, making it identical in meaning with svurtha. But it should 
probably be “ inference in which the object or conclusion is established 
(inferred) by oneself ”. 

'NY p. 139 1. 11. The criticism is etasmin avaijavatraije cvamlakfid- 
nenopapadite tesdm iratjo durvihhdvah. NVT ad loc. j). 203 (last two lines) 
«ays : atra Suba)idhu)id pratijnadaijas trayo ‘ vayavd diirviliitd Ah-^apddalah- 
-sanenety ulctam. See Fragments from Dihnaga, section 13. 
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of (li^icovcry ;w bctwoou f^rasastajirula and Dinna^'a. X(jr 
is it vWi\r that there is any coimc<*tit»n hetween the ret-o^i- 
nitinn of tlm diMinetinn U'lwivn .srarf/itjinimann and 
pmtirthduniurnui, and the denial of the eiaiin of \erl)al 
testimony to he a separate source of knowled'^e*. It 
was ine\iiable that all m*Iu>o1s should draw tin* distinrti(m 
hetweiMi inreiviioo in the mind and infen'iice expressed in 
wonls. — whether nr not thev adiitiiled Testinumy as a 
pramdija or instrniiient valid ro;»nition. 

sKfTioN •-». Tin: • NYAVA •. oit oi:monstiiatim: M!:'in«'i) 

The fonunlation of the live*ineinhered siateiiieni’ 
is apparently tin* nclncveineiit from wliieh the Xijdtiii 
system took its name. The word iiydija meant 'method': 
and the livc-memhered slateineiu iM'came /he mellaMl for 
the iV//ii/<7[/i/iVi— paramo »f/ai/ah, ns Vatsyayaiin calls it in 
the brief account of it jtlNeii in liis comment on the o[»en- 
iii't A«/ra\ Ollier ‘ uijdya.'i', or methods of <l(‘l)aie and 
argument, had been prevalent in earlier sehools, and 
Yntsyavnua Inmsclf* speaks of certain uaiijdtjika's or 
teachers of method — for it is a mistake to take the term 
licro in its later sense of teachers of the .Vi/aya system — 
wl\o reckon ten members in tlie ‘ statement ’ by includ- 
ing, as j)arls of tlie metlunl, the desii-e to know, ti\c dottbi, 
the belief in the possibility of a solution^, tbo purpose, 
and the dispelling of the doubts. The second and tlie 
fonrtli of these arc ennmeniicMl among the topic.s or ‘ cato- 


‘Keiili, ILAt pp. 107-103. 

Wiil)dbhCi«at}a {lOiutA out tliat Kiraila »* tlestrilioa h» iho .IfaJui' 
liharata (sabhSparran, 5 I. 5) at one wjjo uiidcrslood llio tliaraclort wliicli inakt* 
llic statement onOoweil uillt fi\c incmltcni and lliu cliarndorR whiih 

nialve it imalid — ■ ailcuraiftitai^Hltiisjin rut>;o«>/n j>iinodo?Qrjt. JliL 
n. 1(18. This is certainly u reference lo the ' H'jSija ’ at fonnuialcd in llie 
Sij'tija Sutra. 

*NIlk. p. 5 i. 5. 

p. 39 I. 9 rfrf^<7rajfardi( cAe eiiLiie samcahxale. 

jijfiasa saut^atiuh iaUiiaprriplih praijoianath satitila’javijuilaia iti. 

*So Krilli renders tlio doubtful term foA^o;>r(7/)tii IL.X p. 80. Jb5 
itransl., 1. 310) renders Va^iaciir to accomplish wliat is dcHircJ'. 
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gorics’ ol the NijCnja Sutra, but not as ‘ avayavas' or 
iiiernbcrs oC llio ‘ statement These iive additional 
‘ mcinhers ’ are certainly j)hases in the psychological 
process o[ reasoning; but tliey liavc no place in a logical 
analysis of argument : and Vritsyfiyaua, in rejecting'' 
them on the ground that they are not organic 2)arts 
(chadc^a, hlulya, aiuja) of the probative statement 
(■ iUUiahavdlcya) as not being instruments in proving the 
thing'' (as(idhfi./iafn art/ia.‘<y(i), is recognising the dis- 
timaion which we should make between the properly 
logical and tlie merely psychological factors in the reason- 
ing ])rocess. 

It seems chair that the lopping off, on this principle, 
of the su{)ertluous or non-logical members of the ‘nydya’ 
was in i'act a vm-y important achievement. It marks the 
transition from a pro-logical to a truly logical stage of 
reflection ipion the jirocess of reasoning, and fairly en- 
titles the school which took this step to be regarded as the 
founders of the syllogistic art in India. The .earlier 
• ‘ iiydya ’ Avas a stei-eotyped formula for the conduct of 
debate and cannot claim the name of syllogism. It Avas a 
methodised debate rather than a formulation of the pro- 
cess of reasoning : and the ‘ logic ’ of the period AA^as not 
logic at ail, but a conventional methodology of discussion. 
This is clear from an examination of the arguments in 
such AA'Orks as the KathCivattkii , or from a consideration 
■of the ten-membered ‘ syllogism ’ of the early Jaina 
logic as set out by Bhadrabrihu'h ... 

^Saihsana fipfures also in the lists of the ‘ tantrniiukli’s The 
sixteen ‘ categories ’ of the Nijaya are no more than the ‘ tantraijukti's ’ cf 
that system. 

'-NBh rn NS I. i. 32. 

■‘In many contexts fas here) artha can be rendered ‘ conclusion' ’- 
Of. svaiiiscitrirtliain. anumdnam—an inference in ■which the conclusion is 
inferred by oneself. 

' ■‘Vidyabhhsana. HIL p. WQ-HISIL pp. 6 — 8. The ten-membered 

■sjdlogis.m .spo.keu of by Vatsyayana is quite different from this.’ 

The Katlidvatthk uses certain technical terms such as nigcjaha, pathlna- 
■upanaija, nUjgamana, opavima : but not as the Niidya does. 
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'J'lif ‘ iiijiiiia ' in its origin, was not a ‘ syllogism 
imt it liecanie snoli as hkoi as it caine to lie regarded as 
the verbal cxjirc-saiou ot an inference, as I'rasaslapfida 
and Dinnaga regarded it. .\eeording to lliesi' writers 
and all the later selnxils, the iiijihjii was simply the 
regular eXjire.ssion, for the information of another (/larar- 
thii), of an inferenee which one has drawn for oni"-elt 
(sciirlhu-, or uraiiiicilSrlhii-, aiiuiw'iiin). .\iid it is at 
this stage that the ([nestion begins to arise, wh> should 
inference for another have five memhers? It seemed 
obvious that ‘ inferenee for one.sclf ’ implied in addition 
to the eoneliision only two factors, rorrespondiiig to the 
two premises' of the Aristotelian syllogism. IVhat 
factors in inference are expressed by the other two mem- 
bers’ in the iiyai/a? 

Either the lictti or the iipaiiatja, on the one hand, 
and either the inntijuii or the uignmam on the other 
hand, would seem to have nothing to expn'ss. 

't'he reason why the so-called Indian syllogism, the 
paiicurayava-viiUiju , had five members, is jiartly to he 
found in its history. The earlier injaija's were not 
syllogisms, nor even pamrthCmuvuinn , i.e. , eommiinica- 
tion of inference to another. They weiv conventional 
forms of debate, and the number of the ‘ memhers ’ 
depended on the convention of a |)arlieular school : there 
was no logical reason why the nimiher should he ten in 
the earlier methodology : and perhaps it was not a purely 
logical reason which gave the mjdga five members in the 
Nyuya Sutra , — rather th.an three. The two additional 
members may well have been a legacy from the earlier 

or ]ia\jaJhanmtlS, aiitl tnjuiiUAinarana, Bill IJdiljota- 
kara, foKnuetl by the tatvr Rcbticl, ztltln parilmar/n, i.c. iho icalUatum that 8 i-* 
ll-ttliich-is-P, as 3 sort of tbinl pnnnse, expressuo of tlio iinitv of tlio otluT 
. two faclors, oiij iintm'Jiafcty causing iJic inferential knovtlcJgc Uni S is 
B. Thus a funclioii is founJ for the upanaya, os llic cX|)resbion of this 
})aru»iar/(i. 

• *Scis Ectlion 3 in/ra pp, 167 G. lot tho IruVian an»\ Ua 

members. ' i . ’ 
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iiicthodology. It is noteworthy that tlie author of the 
h:ij(ly(i Sfiira does not eoimect Iiis doctrine of tlie ‘ niein- 
bers ’ with the topic of inference; and Vatsyayana makes 
it plain in several passages that he conceived ‘ the 
method ’ or the live-memhered statement as Homething 
more than, though inclusive of, inference. Thus, in 
identifying nydijaridjja or nydyasdatra with the dnvtlisi- 
M of the earlier literature, he asks : “What is this 

nydya? Kydya is the enquiry into things by the 
instruments of valid cognition (pramdnair arthaparilnia- 
naiii nydyaJj). This enc[uiry or anrlL'sd consists in 
inference relying on perception and testimony : it is the 
subsequent investigation (anrlksanavi) into something 
apprehended (llisitasya) by pei-ccption and testimony : 
and the science which works with this anviksd is diwiksitfi 
that is to say it is nydya vidyd or nydsdstra — the science or 
art of logical method'. ’’ At a later point in the com- 
ment on this same sdtra- he attempts to identify each 
of the four members of the panedrayavavdkya (excluding 
of course the conclusion) Avith one or other of the four 
i-ecogniscd instruments of cognition, asserting that “ the 
Proposition is testimony, the Keason is inference, the 
Example is perception, the Application is analogy. The 
Conclusion sets forth the competency or cogency of all of 
these acting unitedly on a single object. This is the 
prime method, the ‘jmramanydya “. — ^He speaks to 
precisely the same effect in another passage'h “ In 

'^NBIi. p. 3 11. 14 — 17. He ailds ; yat piotar anumanam pratyalc-p'i- 
gamaviruddham, nyayribliasali sa. 

~NBh. p. 5 11. 1 to 5 t.esn (.ic. avayavesu) pramdnasamavdya againak 
pratijnd, hetur anumanam, udaharanam pratyaksam, upanayanam upamdtiain 
narvesdm ekdrthasamavdye sdmartliyapradarianani nigamanam iti. so 'yam 
paramo nydya ifi. (There should be a stop after pramdnasamavdyah, and no 
samdhi.) 

^NBh. p. . 41 11. 10— IG. on NS I. i. 39. Dr. .Tha’s translation y_f 
this passage is misleading. He takes sambhavas tdoat iabdaoisayd, pratijnn 
as one clause — “ in the inference bearing on sound the Proposition ‘ sound la 
non-eternal ’ comes under ‘ Probability ’ ”. This is impossible, seeing that 
the Naiydyika did not admit sambliava to be a pramaya. 
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iho staUMuent which is the a}j^iv;»ato (»f the niemhers 
(i.e. in tiio panciivaijmvavakua) tlie v.irious in.stntincni.-* 
of co^'iiition co-oiktoIc (Mtmhhfitjo) to cxtahiish Ihi* 

tlie HNiiU of their imiiual iiiicrcnmicciion. The <o- 
ojHT.Uion hviimh/iani) is jis follous. Tlie i*n»|)<»'>uion lia^- 
a Mihhxl-muUer wlucli iK'hnijis to crvditilc tcKtuinouf 
(ssuhtlachiiija /ira'i/imi), 0\vinj» to the fact that ‘•irch 
tC'-tiniony is (soniciiincs) t}{)|Mi'^e<l hy jierccptinn ami 
inference, ami iK-vati-e tho ^tatcnicnt of anyone hot an 
in^)H^e(^ seer cannot "laml ahme tus valiil inilejH*ntlently 
ami in its own ri;;iith there is iit/ercnre, in the form of 
the Reason, as the re.Mill of js'cinj* siiiiilarity (to tlie 
jire.'eni case) in an example. . . 'I’he Kxample ha- a 
Mihieclonatlcr wlholi lK*Um;»s to pcreeplma ipnitijoh- 
ytcf.jaj/ani luliiharanam)^ since it is hy something Acen 
tliat what has not tn-vn m.'cii is cMabli-hed (in tiie infer- 
ence). The Apiilicaiion is since ii applies (the 

example) in the form ‘ h» is (his * {upanulfunn npamtiiaU, 
npasmiifninU) *’ 

hi lhe>e passages Vatsyayana clearly tixsits the live- 
membered statement as a method (tiyihja) thnnigli whieli 
all four instruments of knowledge are brought to bear on 
a single object. Ami he clearly thinks of ii as more 
than inference or tlie expression in words of inference : 
for tlic inferential element is identified with only one 
inenibcr, the /ictu or reaso/i. — Rut infea»nc(‘ cannot be 
abstracted from perception, at least; and this fact i.s 
recognised in the .'.rdmfainr.'j definition of inference as 
(atpCircdha, dependent on perception. And since tbo 
perception wiiich it iiiiiilics can liardly.bc confined to tlie 
present case (SM), tliis really implies recognition of 
similarity to previous examples {ilrstdnta X^f) — and 
thus ‘ analogy ’ is also implied. Therefore, c.xcept for 
tlic cfenient of testimony which Vatsyfiyana reads into 
the Proposition (an iiidefeiwible position, unless w’e are 
prepared to treat the ‘ nynya ' a.s a method wliicb is 
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yalid only when it confirms that for which we already 
have authoritative testimony), an analysis of what is 
implied in inference, anumana, would have led to some 
such formulation of inference as the ‘ nyaya ’ which 
Vatsyayana here treats as something more than infer- 
ence. Whatever then may have been the intention of 
the sTitmkdra, it was inevitable that the five-membered 
statement should be regarded as ‘ syllogism i.e. as the 
formulation of anumana. It is in fact in many ways an 
admirable formulation of that class of inference which is 
based on a previous inductionh But the five-mem- 
bered formula was influenced by its historical origin in a 
‘ nyaya ’ which was methodological rather than logical, 
and its structure must be regarded as in part vestigial, 
rather than determined by the requirements of logical 
analysis^. Western logic might be inclined to for- 
mulate the argument from examples thus : — 

1. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is M. is non-M. 

2. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is P. is non-P. 

3. Therefore M is necessarily P. 

4. But S is M. 

5. Therefore S is P. 

This ‘ deduction combined with superficial indiic- 
tioiP’, happens to have five members; but they are not 
the five members of the hidian ‘ syllogis^n which com- 
bines the first three clauses of the above formula into a 

'See Note on the Indian Si/llogism, in -Mind, NS Vol. XXXin» 
JSTo. 132. 

'Caraka seems to be thinking of inference in the way in which these 
passages of the Nyrujahhasija think of the ‘nydya’, when he says that 
•anumana is drstdnto hetuhhir yuktah. For ho rises lietn in the sense of 
pramana. But his account is that of the layman, and should not be taken 
too seriously. Carakasamhitd, vimdnasthdna, chap, viii, p. 300. 

’So Faddegon characterises the ‘ Indian Syllogism ’. But the ‘ there 
■fore ’ in the third statement here is entirely contrary to Indian conceptions 
•which never treat ‘ induction ' as an inference. 
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iiiuiiiIkt, iiaiiu'ly, the ■K.'£an]|)li'' tudiilmraiin or 
ni(lar.<itiia) , .inO llien'foro is still loft with a sii|)iTlluily of 
two iiipiiiIkts, viz., cither hctu nr H/aliaii/n. and either 
priitijiM or mijamanii. 'I'liis .siiiioriliiily is iiilipiiicd 
from the time when the " 113111)11 ' "as a method of ilelute 
and not yet a syUontsm; atwl, in llie fa’s’ of the .VydijO 
school, the cmiveutimi of live meinlaTs may have Ikcii 
fixed (as i.s .sii{;(;e.sled liy llie,-e |ia.ssaj;es of the .Yydi/a 
liha.pja) hy a desire to e(|iin(o the four ‘ pn'ini.ses ' witli 
tin* four pritmiiim.i. 

sr.iTioN a. Tiir. .sviaaaii.sM. ,\si> its mkmiii-.h.s 

I’rasasta|)ada's aceoimt of the ‘.sylloj;i.sin' (pnriir- 
thilniiiiiiJiia) and its memlH'rs is as folhnvs. 

Definition of pnrnrihiinninhnn 

Pnii. |i|i. S.'ll — 'J.'ii. " [iiferenee for another is the eoni- 

immicatioii, thron{;li the lite-nieni- 
bered statement, of a thino ascertained for one.self. The 
comiminieation is to per-sni.s who are in doubt or are of a 
contrary opinion or are ij>norant; and is to be understood 
as takino place throu"h the five-iuemhcred atatcmenl and 
in no other way (era)'. 

The Fine ' members ' 

(i) Proposition 

“ The Members, then, arc the Propo.sition (prali- 
jilu), the Eoa.son (apadcia), the Exemplification (nidar- 


'Tlic etalSra meant, bs}* 6rMliara> to cxc]iii]o llio vicvtii of 
those nho teach a tuo ineniherej rSkyn, and tlioso who leach a Ihrce-rncinheretl 
tSkiju. 

Ilia coiimu-at here t.mI>o<liea a long digreCBioii on the confrovcriiv itclwccn 
the eiiiviluWmlhtinacaiia and the abhihtlanta^dtaJa, which is Irniislatrd b.' 
Faddetfon pp. 192— t'JJ. Sc’o Jh£. PSPM p. 62, who cilcs Cowell's uolo on 
SDS (Iranul. p. 202). 
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Sana), the Application (amisamclhdna) , and the Conclh- 
sion (pmtijdmndya)^ . 

‘ ‘ Among these, the Proposition is a setting forth of 
a i?rohandum- which is not contradicted (by any in- 
strument of knowledge). That is, it is the iDare setting 
forth, with a view to communicating that to which the 
Eeason applies, of a Subject as qualified by the Property 
the knowledge of which it is desired to convey (pratwi- 
pddaijisitaclharmavisistasya dharminah). For example : 
‘ Wind is a substance . . A 

(it) The Reason 

“ The Eeason is the mentioning of the Mark (or 
middle term, M.). That which accompanies the prohaur 
duTid is found in its general nature {sdmdnyenaY 
everywhere® in what is like the probandum, and 
is always absent (asad eva , — absent only, and never 
present^ in everything opposite to the probandum, is 
called a Mark : and the mentioning of this is the Eeason®. 
For example, ‘because of possession of movement” 


‘It seems best to give the renderings which have been used for the 
( orresponding Naitjayilia terms — pratijnd, lietii, uddharana, upanaija,. 
nUjamana. 

■aninneya. It has the iisual double meaning — neither S nor P, 
but SP. This is clearly stated in the next clause — the probandum is the 
Subject, S, qualified by the Property, P : or the sddhyadhannin qualified by 
the sadhyadliarma. 

^The rest of the paragraph deals with the Pallacious Propositions, 
and is translated below, p. Slfi. 

'aninneya. Here the meaning is doubtful, but I think it stands for 
sddhyadhannin, S, rather than for sddhyadharma, P. See below, pp. 185 If.. 

“The particular smoke on the hill is not present in the hearth : but 
smoke as such, dhumatvena, — in its universal nature — is present. 

“I cannot explain sarvatra ‘everywhere ’ ; the next clause states that 
M need not be foxmd everywhere in XP, cases like S (sajmlcsa). 

‘i.e. in the vipalcsa X non-P. 

^apadeia. The word, as it happens, is etymologically identical with 
the Greek apodeixis : and the VaiSesika use of it has some resemblance to 
Aristotle’s use. It figures in the lists of tantrayukti's, but hr different senses. 
Ipiutilya understands by it merely ‘citation’ — evam asdy dha ity apadc^ah. 

^ Su^ruta gives it a meaning closer to VaUesika usage : anena kdranena ity 
apitde^ah ; yathdpadi^yate madhurena na ^lesmd ‘bhivardhatc — "apadesa 
consists in assigning a cause, e-.g. *■ by taking madjiura the accumulation of 
phlegm is prevented ’ ”. 
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or ‘ because of possession of qualities ’ (wind is 
a substance). Here tbc Mark is proseut in the proban- 
dtim; is found in wliat is like the pmbaiuhun — ' posses- 
sion of qualities ’ being found in evcrijlhing like the 
probaudum, ‘possession of movement’ in iint-all (i.c. 
some) things like the probandum'\ and is — in both 
cases — always absent in that which is not substance. 
Therefore the mentioning of these is the Eeason. 

(At this point occurs the long passage dealing with 
Fallacious Eeasons, which is translated below, p. 199.) 

(iii) The Exempiifiealwn 

“ The E-xoinplifioation is of two kinds, through like- 
ness and through unlikeness. Of these, c.vcnipli/ication 
through likeness is the showing {dariana) of the fact that 
the Mark, in its general character’, is constantly ac- 
companied’ by the prohandmn' in its general 
character (anumcijasamdntjena lihgasumdnyasySniioi- 
dhmadarianam ) ; for example, 'wliat possesses move- 
ment is seen’ to bo ,a substance, as an arrow ’ {yat Itrlyd- 
val tad dramjaih drstavi, yathd iaralij. 

“And exemplification througli unlikeness is the 
showing of the absence of the Jlark where there is 
difference from the probaiidum : for example, ‘ what 
is non-.substance does not possess movement, — as 
Being (satta)' ” . . . 

(The next paragraph deals with Fallacious Exem- 
plifications, and has been translated below, p. 220.) 

‘Thus both forma of >aljd sjllo^isin are exeiiiplifietl — sajiahtiaihade- 
■£av[lti and sapal^acijapaha. i3ee belou, p, 188. 

*See note 5 abo^e, p. 163. 

'anucidhana means ‘obedience^, 'acting conformably to’, grldhara 
glosses by sadlnjasutllianaijor auuganiah. 

*anumeija here clearly stands for gadhyadhanna, P. 

'■The word dffta js icgiilarly used both by Vatsjayana and PraSaa- 
•tapSda m the formulation of the udaharana or nidar^ana. Cf. dr^iSnta and 
nidar^ana. The word seems to anderlme the appeal to experience, — as 
Vats^ayana does when he says 'praf^a^avisa^om udSItnranam (in{snutlrsta«id 
ditch'. 
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(iv) The Application 

“The Application (anusamdhana) is the bringing to 
bear {anvdnayana) on the Subject {anumeyay of the 
Mark, in its general nature, as seen (drstay together 
with the Property (anumeya), in its general nature^ 
in the Example. That is to say^, the Application is 
the statement through which is applied to the Subject the 
Mark, which has hitherto been mentioned as a mere 
property of the Subject (anumeya clharmamcitratvenci- 
bhihita), so that its competency to prove the ccnclusion 
was before unapprehended, — but in its general character 
(i.e. in its aspect as a universal or common character) 
is now seen in the Example as accompanied by the 
Property to he proved (sadhyadharma) : ‘ and even 

so is wind possessed of movement ’ (tathd ca vayuh 
kriyavdn iti).” 

Note. — Pra^astapada is trying to find for the fourth 
member of the syllogism a function distinct from that of 
the second, so as to justify its existence as a separate member. 
And his solution appears to be (though he does not yet use the 
term pardmarsa) , that, whereas the Peason states that S is M 
(pabsdharmatd , dvittyalingajncLna) . the Application states 
that S 3s M-w'hich-is-P (pardmarsa trtiyaJificjajnana) . 

Sridhara however gives a different explanation. He 
argues that the second member of the syllogism merely men- 
tions the lietu or reason in itself, and does not state that it is 
a property of the subject — lietuvacanam lietusvarupamdtram 
katliayati, na tasya paksadliarmatdm. The members of the 
five-membered statement are answers to the successive phases 


'aiiumeija is here used in two different senses — first as P and tlien 
as S — in one and the same clause. Similar cases of the ambiguous use of 
sadhijn in a single clause could be quoted from Vatsyayana. 

•See note o on preceding page. 

^Praiiastapada has a habit of, so to say, commenting on- his own 
utterances, which sometimes leads one to suspect that he is citing and 

commenting on aix earlier ‘ vurtika ’. Uddyotakara has this mannerism (if 

that is all it is) in an even more marked forjn, so that in e.g. Dr. Jhii’s 

translation it will often be noticed that two consecutive sentences say 

exactly the same thing. jSrTdhara says : suolctatii vivrnoti. 
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Prasastapada’s statement that in the second member of the 
syllogism) “ the competency of the reason to prove the con- 
clusion is as yet unappreheiided ” is brought into line with this 
account by saying that this compentency consists in (a) 
positive and negative concomitance, and (h) ‘ paksu- 

dliarmatd ’ — the competency is then unapprehended in the 
second member because the two elements are stated subse- 
quently in the third and fourth members. 

This account is perhaps rendered plausible only by the 
fact that in Sanskrit the second premise (the Eeason) is 
stated in a single word, instead of in a clause as in English — 
the causal ablative of an abstract noun taking the place of a 
causal clause. If we substitute for the word kriydmttvdt the 
clause ‘because it possesses movement’, it becomes obvious 
that the ‘bare mention of the middle term’ is in fact impos- 
sible, — ’We cannot mention it without referring it to the 
Subject : that is to say the statement of the reason is neces- 
sarily at the same time a statement of ‘ pukijddharmatd' , i.e. a 
statement that S is Mb — Srldhara’s position is impossible 
simply because a member of the syllogism must be a proposi- 
tion, He quotes, however the authority of the Nydyahlidtiya 
in suj)port of his account (NBh p. 44 1. 17 asati hetau kasyo. 
.sddhaiiabhdvah prudariyatc- . NK p. 250 1. 23). 


‘Srldhara has difliculty in explaining Ihasastaiiiida's phrase anume- 
>jadh(irmanuilratDcnahhihita (wliich clearly implies iinksadltannata) in such 
a way as to suit his own account. “ Hctiivdcniicnu Uiujam oantUDijuurltijS- 
iittincije 'litu eldcanmdtrutaijd lictutvcnribliihilaiii , tut tu dhnnniiji Laaijn 
sadlduicah kathitah “ By tlic Statement of the Keason the mark has been 
mentioned as the reason only so far forth as it is in tlic probaiidtiin (P in 
general, nP) to the exclusion of any particular thing ; its existence in the 
Subject is not asserted (He does Jiot moan that a ciiilpti of P witli I'l 
is asserted. This is asserted in the nidardiuui, not in the opudc.s'u. He 
expressly say.s that the 'uddluinasijn sdinartlnjcnn' can only be stated after 
the * scurupdcapali ’)• 

'Vaisyilyana says that the Ileason or Second Member is the asservioi^ 
of the probativeness (;f the reason, i.e. the assertion tliat the rea-on is a 
reason (•iddhaitatdrariinaiii litdiih. NBh p. 111. I on NS I. l. .‘)1. See belo’.v 
p. dTl) for his further comment in NBh p. 15). This seems to ignore the 
function of asserting tliat S is M ipak-pidharmntd} later assigned to thi’ 
second member. .\nd accordingly he .seems to tia.sign this function — not iioa 
ever in the simple form of pakpidhannnld, ' S is If but in the elaiioratcd 
form of pariinuirsn , ' .S is M-whieh-is-P — to the Fourth IMember or .\ppli- 
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Nc(jnlice form of aiiitliciiliuii 
“ Ami, after grasping tlie absence of this (i.e. of the 
Afarli) wliere the I’roperty is ali.seiit, we siiy — ' and « lod 
is not tlius not-iiossessed-of-inoveinent',"? 

(r) The Conclusion 

“ The Conclusion' is the re-assertion of tlie Pro- 
position for the iturpose of producing certitude in others 
about a Property wliicli lias been emineiated as the pro- 
perty to be proved lint which was before (nlieii Inst 
enunciated in the Proposition) uncerlaiiP. Tliat is 

cation, tbc (unction of lie tlcclan'* to lic ' tlie Htatemeiil that tiir 

prohani rcsulcs tn tbo laiiio Wua uitb tbe ;>ro]><iriJiiiit ' Uiilhaiiniiliiit /•i/i 
dharmatya ttiJhyena Jharmtnt fJmihiSJhtUitoDyoi’nitidiinam ii/>tf>iai/<irf/i<7/i 
.VJJfi !>. (5 1. I}. 

It iinist Ltf aJtniltui lioHcicr that tlx* |>apt3ge at ]>. >l prt*Hi>niH 
diiTieuliitii. Tlie aeiUetK-u nUdhye firiili*a>ii<//iil)/a dluttmaut iiJii/iurunr >•} 
pri3hiom<i/(Ji/(j latya fiJhanafdearauom htliift (‘the rcauni ia tlic asMrlioa 
of thfl tirobalittQcas of a projicrt) (Ml ofter jonnn;; it with llie iiil){<-«t (B) 
and the cNainpIc ‘) seeinii to imply an intcnion of (lie onicr of proinmcs: 
the true order IwiQg >n the parallel ]ei>.«>nge at p. II II. 111-17 uiufi 

/icfil'i kasya tthlliauabh^rali pradafJyotf ii<fd/i<jre>ir, niidhye lO 
iiSrali sii3t? ‘ Without the Staieincnt of the Kcaaon tliero xtoiihl lie nothing 
of Mhicli the prohati>cncM4 u act forth in the example, nothing wiiuh 
applied to tlie subject I supjio^c the explanation is that Vats.tuxaiifi here 
realises tliat ' probatixcne-is ’ loyicalty presupiioiea that S is MI* ami that 
XP’s are M : altboiigii in tUo statement of the ' B\]togisin * these two pre- 
mises are posterior to Die statement of the reason. 

At p. 13 I. 7 he Ba>s that llio .'lelu afro has tiro fonns os well as 
the udaharatja and Iho upanaya {dvtridhasya puuar Uclor i/ririij/Kiri/u co- 
daharanasyopasajlthdradcailam). Tlio hrtu, stated siin|>l> in ihc word 
ulpaltidharmalalrat, la Ihe same in form, whether it he sadharmijokta or 
cai(//iarmi/okt(j. 13ut in its usaye it is twofold, as siniilur to or dillerent 
from the example (ef. }iUh p. 15 1. 2 uifufmrapciio semunati/a riparUasya 
55 - . . r5i//ia/.fll>/iJcac«irfliio»i /irtHli). The latter caKe t<irre«|)<inds 
to an Aristotelian sjllogism in which the iiiiiior is of the opjiosito ijitaltty * 
to the majcr jireinise— (see AVfr ow the Indian Sylloytsui, p. 390 fcolnct • 3.) 

‘PratyJiHHii'/a. liie Serb jiralyamnd — has the meaning of u-iitinij 
or repealing after some one else (M-W). Brldliara’s gloss is : sdJhijiidlinr- 
inasya dhanmni pratifJnirii/t^aJi. pratyatfltyabhidhanain yena tacaneiui 
JcTiiiale fat pratyumiidyah, _i.c. it is the proiiosition in wh'ch we come bade 
to the assertion of P as residing in S. 

*pra(/ia»«o»i sudliyam ahlitfiilam, na tu tnu niiScilam pralijiirnnStrena 
sadhjasiddher abhStdt. Tc»aopaflflr*ite hetau, lathite ca hetoh sdmarlh'ye. 
nilcayali pratyainnayena kuyate (Sri .lara). The prafipld is' the Greek 
problhna, the pralijiimnaija la the sumperasma. The Projiosition reappears 
as a Conclusion after the Itcabon has been mentioned in the Second Member 
•an I after lU cogency (silmurthi/a) has bren set forth m the Third and Fourth 
Members— /icfuda/iarariopanai/air hetos trairupyc dariite NK p. 252 1. 12). 
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to say,^ the Conclusion is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing through a completed 
syllogism (parisaindptena vdkyena) certitude about what 
has been enunciated as the property of which knowledge- 
is to be conveyed, but which was before uncertain, in 
the minds of others wdm have now, through the Statement 
of the Eeason and through the otlier Members of the- 
syllogism, grasped its cogency (paresdm Jietvdclihliir 
dih/itasalitmamY . The Oonclusion is in the form 
‘ Therefore it mnst be a substance ’ (tasindcl clravyam 
era). (It is an essential member of the syllogism)' 
because, if it is absent, the other members — wdiether 
collectively or separately — do not convey its meaning 
(fada rfhavdcahitvaiu ndstiY . 


‘ihorc stio, he glosses his own words. See above, p. 170 n. 3. 

-Srldhara glosses by : hetudaharanopana ijair avayavair Jietos trairnpye 
dariite savijdtdnumeyapratipattisamarthijdnam. But Pra^astapada may- 
have meant by ^akti the psychological tendencies or potencies pi-oduced by 
the premises — “ who have now formed the mental dispositions necessary, 
for the reception of the conclusion as a conclusion ”, 

°Each member has a separate meaning or force (artha) which it is- 
its peculiar purpose or function (artha) to convey. Wo member can per 
form another member’s function. The function of each member terminatea 
in the expression of its own meaning — pratijhddayo ‘ vayavah pratyekaui 
svdrthamdtrena panjavasdyinah. "Without the Conclusion they cannot con- 
vey the unitary meaning which belongs to the syllogism as a whole. But 

when the Conclusion is added, the various members, assisted by the fell 

incompleteness of the sense, and achieving a relation as of parts to a wholes 

become able to convey the unitary meaning — asati pratydmndye naikani 
artham pratydyitum Jsate, svataiitratvdt : salt tv etasmin, dkdhksopagrhltiik 
ahgdhyibhdvam upagacchantah ^aknuvanti. (NK p. 252 11. 16 — 19). 

The difficulty of assigning a separate function to the Conclusiou, 
parallel to the functions assigned to the ' premises ’, comes out clearly iii- 
this discussion. Por after all he has to admit that it is the premises which, 
m addition to their separate functions, somehow also achiet'e the function 
of conveying the unitary meaning. And he does not make it clear how 
the Conclusion helps them to acquire this, so to say additional, function. 
Nor does the Conclusion seem to have any special function, since it is after 
all the premises that convey the ‘unitary^ meaning’. (It is with this latter 
objection that Prasastapada deals in the next sentence.) 

Viitsyayana says -. “ nigamana has the force of nigcn»!ia}ite anena : 
that is to say, the four other members — Proposition, Beason, Exemplification, 
and Application — ‘ nigainyaute anena elcatra ' ‘ are made thereby to come 

into one point ’. Nigamyante means samarthyante, ‘ are made applicable . 
or ‘have their functions brought together”: or else samhadhyante, ‘arc. 
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“ The objei'tioli that the CVmcliinidii need nut Ito 
■stateil lK'can^e its piirjtort is airciidy etmveyed h\ the 
prenii^es proves loo ninch : for on Ihe'e (imnmls it nn”ht 
be held that only the Reason is to be stated after the 
Proposition, since people of nnderstanilin" will (trasp the 
purport of it fnttit n'tnetttljcring the positive and negative 
eoncoinitanees (of the reason with the pniperly to Ite 
proved). Therefore it is only with the I’iflh Member or 
Conehisinn that the meaning of the syllogism attains eoni- 
pletion I t.i.'iiiiid ii/riiiriir//i(ipiiri'iijioi;)/if:l.'" 


ijito umtj ' I«i uXlut w*r.U. f!.<* t*«,i t« «(>.- fi| r.-i.ri » 

it tip lU.Jtj if «lie t.V/fA II I}. l.»!rf hd, tuiv«r\fr 

l.r a lilinitiv Mi^4nt4>«j»i 'jt 1 i), 

ttiitcli 10 U.' lh«' Krtiit <>f tlir •fnivil fuiul;<l> 'aUr to (he 

('('iic)uki' i>.~lli4l <f sd^i'fUfijvaLijfra vinj liy//iifcri|d:/<;>if<»i 

'^rTilliars iiiirc'i til* Uip obifflor a« lh*i tlip A.’i^rr^alo of 

ion>h(ioii« {>rt>Jt)v4* LnoHiril,:c air Ihr vatnr :t> iiiftinup for anoiiicr 

a< in infifLitcc fi<r ci>r«<lf« tiic ilitfrtisiir iIibi in t!i<* latiiT llili 

(•tt of (tniiiiti'mi u l<> < mIhIp ni tlu* f< iincr it i« njiiitiiiinii a'cil 

li\ aiutlliir. ill Utlli <a*c* lliu *rl if coiolitn ix. . il.r Mail |<iM4tn«rvl 
of rciitiiiicr ill tlip Htilitci.1 atiil ]«Hiti%r aii<l h<-^'alx>* i<.i.eisiiii(ai)i«* \tilh ibe 
I 'roped}* (/ it'd ihofuiiii'mrtiyiiryiiltftkoi^l onniDM /ni'jiiniK trailia (n tlio 
itiformlial kno\tlci!i;e. What onU then <>f klaiin^ Ihi: ('ciidiutoi)** 

Ue rralatUpjJa a* rcphiiv H i* tho rcjuny of tlio 

Mark. anJ not the tbin^ to hr proTnl. that it intiiiiitinirau>l in the fiic- 
l>ll'nlU■^t^l klatriiiciit. Xon tlii* ro^riit-y of the Mark tliat not ronsint 
iiicrLly in tisidcncu in lltc tuhjccl aint in iiiii»rrh.ilil} of I'oiitutiiitaiu'c pruxisvl 
hr ciamplcs (na (ujifa rJifiarfAv*'''* f'd/iirryvl/rtif'aAiat/haniKituiniilrain) : for 
uicn vtvliui thr»a roiitlitiona arc italisrixl an i:iftri-iiif inav U ii< utrult>>cii 
hr an cHiuall^t rogent counlcr-tiifcrdicc or miLIatrvl ((idiifiitd) t>y 

botno other lostnimcnl of <u^iuttoii. Tho co.^i.ncy of the Mark then hnplica 
further that it <U-al« iritli a iitibjtxt-inailer vdiitli m neither ' neiilralift-ii 
nor ' kublatcJ ' (ahdJ/iftaci'f<ii;4(r4in aKifprafifxikfotram a;>i nliiiorf/it/am). 
Tho nso of the Conclusion then it m ileclariui; that tho reason is competent 
to osiahlish tho IVoftcrfy Uxatreo tho aA«TlroM of Uh tocvnci has been niavit* 
after the absence of nciitralibation, of suMntioii has beui ascirtuinod. 

(Tins classical Naijuvika hscliing of tho {''irirorNjto/tuiKiiiiKi ?ir{u ni. 

I tbin'e, not to be found in I’rs^astaplda. Tho orliriciulity of rindiug a 
function for the eoneluRion by aiisi|<nin{; to it tho biuines* uf annertin^’ that 
in this case the conclusion is (nir, h nbeioiis* aiul the asi>eriioii can onlv 
be an tfte ifizit — though Sridliara Fftcaka uf tho coneluKinii as netting forth 
‘ciparltiJiiramiiniibhaca(jTSh<iham prain^iidiK*.) 

As to tho suggestion tiiat the hcariT may be left to RU|>ply one or more 
premises, Srldhara re-ntics (1) ibat ‘iiiftrciieo for anotlur’ is not aildrcssed 
to tho instructed, am! ( 2 ) the fonn of tlie * syllogism ' cannot be settled In 
aecorJanco with tho degree of understanding of tho person addressed : for^ 
on account of tho difl’iculty of getting at oUkt people’s mental processes. 
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Pmsastapada’ s syllogism . — Collecting the illustra- 
•tions of the various Members as given above we have the 
■svllogism : — 

Positive Form. Negative Form. 


1. Wind is .a substance. dravyam 
'vayiih . 

2 Because of the possession of 
movement, kriydvattvdt. 

3. What is possessed of movement 
is found to be substance : as an aiTow. 
Ycit kriydvat tad dravyam drstam : yathd 
'■iarali. 


4. And even so is wind possessed of 
movement. Tathd ca vdyuh kriydvdn. 


What is not sub- 
stance is not pos- 
sessed of move- 
ment : as Being. 
Yad adravyam tat 
kriyctvan na bka- 
vati : yathd sattd. 

And not so is 
wind not-posses- 
sed-of-movement . 
Na ca tathd vayur 
niskriyah. 


5. Therefore it must be a substance. 
Tasnidd dravyam eva. 


This formulation differs from that of Yatsyayana in 
. the statement of the positive and negative concomitances 
in the Exemplification wdth (as western logic would say) 
the order of the terms fixed and the subject distributed; so 
as to avoid (what western logic would call) an undistri- 
'buted middle in the positive syllogism and an illicit 
• process of the major in the negative syllogism. This 


■ it is impossible to say that just so many premises will produce understanding 
while just so many will fail to produce it, in any particular case — na ca 
pratipMijasiia kitjatij aiige pratipatlir asti kiijati nastUi ^akijam avagantnm, 
paracittavrlter dnrunneyatvat (NK p. 253 1. 10). He quotes a i'loka from 
an unidentified source to the elfect that the statement of inference must 
follow the nature of the thing, and not the nature of the persons to whom it is 
addressed. IVo should probably express the same thing by saying that the 
number of the premises is determined by logical and not by psychological 

■ reasons. 


PararJc'tnms “f the syllogism 


nr 


‘ viilhi ' or lixeil formula for (liu Tliiril Member 
is cbaniclerislic of llio lo"ie in wliicli tiviniihhiiiii and ilie 
tniWipija were liie leading oonceptioiis. lint (lie'c con- 
ceptions are foreign to Vril^yayaiia's logic, and Ins HNein- 
lilific.ition lias not eryst.illi'ed into a ' major pri nn-e. 
lie -tates liis syllogism thus : — 

ViHsijaijitiut's sijlloijism. 

Vositicr Sfijiiliti l‘'(irm. 

1. Sdiiuil in tratiHitor) . nuityali 

!i. IJccMUK* df haMii;,' tiu* cli.inu'lor 
of bciu;' ori;;inatcMl. 

C(Jf. 

3. Suljstanri's lila* jkiI^ winch have Suhstaiucs hhi* 
the character <if hetni^ oriuMiiaicd arc mmiI uliicii have 
Innsilory. «fhiili/*n/» not the chararlor 

(iiutijtun, uf hcirj« ori«niatcil 

uro uteuial. anuU 
)MiUuihunn'iht*n 
lUnultii Jrec^tjni 
nittjinh (/fA((nn. 

i. And c\cM M) lias sound the cha- And not .so i.H 
racier of heiii;,' originated, tathd colpalti^ sound u thing 
(JJuirj)ni;.viii MihthiU. whndi has not the 

character of being 
originated, ua ca- 
in thd n utpn tt-f. 
(IharmaUali hb- 
dah. 

y. Therefoic, becnii.«e of having tlie 
cliaraeter of being originated, sound is 
transitory, tasmdd utpattidharmakatavud 
auittjiili iahdali. 
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It hfis been suggested' with some plausibility 
that tlic tatlid, ‘so’, of the Foiirfcli Member was originally ■ 
•correlative to yathd, ‘ as in tlie Third Member, and 
that tlic latter member was in form originally what it 
-always remained in name, an Exemplification : the in- 
ference being formally an argument ‘from particular to 
particular,’ e.g. — . 

1. The hill is hery, 

'2. Because it is smoky : 

3. As the hearth is smoky and fiery, 

4. So is the hill smoky, and 

5. Therefore fiery. 

This formulation of the syllogism is not however to 
be found in any logical work. But something like it is 
found in the curious interlude on logic which is inserted 
in Caraka’s system' of medicine. The example" of 
syllogism there given is: — nityah puriLm iti pratijm; 
hetar akrtakatvdd iti; drstantali akrtakam cikdkvm tac 
ca nityam; upanaijo yathd cakrtakam dkdsam tathd purii- 
sah; niejamanam tasmdn nitya iti . 

Garaka's Syllogism. 

1. Man is eternal : 

2. Because he is not a product : 

3. Ether is not a product, and it is eternal : 

4. And, as ether is not a product, so man : 

5. Therefore he is eternal. 

Perhaps this gives us the explanation of the ca in '' 
the Fourth Member; which seems to have been a primitive 
part of the formulation of that member'. 

'Keith ILA p. 87. He says that the form of the Fourth Member was 
“originally presumably tathayam ” — instead of tatlia cayam. Both 
Vatsyayana and Pra^astapada insert the ca in the Fourth, Member : and in the 
‘Third Member Vatsyayana does not use yatha ; while Pra^astapada, though he 
has a yatha, does not use the yatha which would be correlative to tathd. 

'Caralcasathhitd, vimdnasthdna, chapter viii (Calcutta 1877 p. 300). _ 

^This is the ‘ sthapana ’. The pratisthdpand proves that “ man is 
' transitory because he is an object of sense ” — in precisely the same form. 

■‘That is to say ‘ yathd ’ was never an element in the Third Member. 
Hut it was always implied in the fourth. 


ViiUijiiyiimi’ s sijlloijism 
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It lias lavii said' that for Vfitsyayaim iiifcreiiLc 
was still really argument (rum analogy. — It is true tliat 
Vatsy.iyana’.s logic is more |iriiiiilive tlian Pra.sastaprnla's. 
lie never attem|)t-s to lay down ‘ Canons of Syllogism ' as 
a criterion by wliicli a geiiniiic rea.son is to lx* distingnisb- 
ed from a mere a|i|iearance of a rea.son : tins was left for 
Praiastain'ida or for some pntdece.ssor of Pra'!asta|i.nla,’ 
and it marks a very im|)ortanl development’ in logical 
theory. But at the same time V.atsyayana is einphatie in 
drawing the distinction In’tween argnmcnt from mere 
.similarity or dillerenre. and argument from that sort of 
similarity or difference wliieli alone, as pron'iij the Pro- 
|)crty to Ix' proved, can Ixt cidled a ‘ reason ' llirtii). 
The function of the Heason .as Memhcr of the Svllogisin 
is the says) to slate a relation of prohdiis and pniliiiinliini 
(sailhy(ii,aillmiiiililnh ii) a.s suhsisting Ixilween the Property 
to lx- proved (P) and a character (M) which the Snhject t.‘s) 
shares with the positive c.v.aniples or in respect of nhieh 
it differs from the negative c.tainple ; while Ihe function 
■of the Exemplifieation (iidd/mrdiia or Third Memherl is to 
show forth the iiroUaus-prohaiiiliiiii relation as suhsisting 
hetween the two ijnalities (II and P) in one instance*. 
The difference hetween sophistry and reasoning is just 
this, that the sophist opposes true rea,soniiigs by argn- 
inents based on arbitrarily chosen likene.sses and difler- 


'Kcal. If, I 1'. JT. 

*1.1?. t1»c foriitulator of llic traifGpyc, «lirA*\iT lip iija\ haM* Wpn. 
It to II. c* tlwt tl.i? (oiirt|iticn of tilt trairii/ij/a m as iniiKirtant an llic 

notion of ■ uni>cr>>ai I'oiiucction * (ariH<i6f4iir4i). — lliu ‘ iIIxcomtv ' of nliicli 
IS Pomctiiiies rejirfsinkil us Ih'Hijj the great otliictciiivat of D'liiiijga or of 
Pra^astapail.T. The IrairiSpi/a roniililulrs the Canons of .‘'Vllogiinn for IiKiian 
L«gic. It notilJ arise ijuitc ualurally out of llic reiVffi/,a doctrine of 
fallacies, uhicli jireceJcil it in the evolution of logical ihi-orj. Tlio * <j<iit * 
and • anaiUnhka * fallacies ioulaiit at any rate two of the Canons, hr 
iiuplicaliou. 

“how v*r *** * «Ic\clc|imcni in the right dircvtion, 

P" /. I. 30 udSharnntwa tamnnimja nvarilasya 

ta saJhi/atija dhannatya tadhakabhataracauam hetrarlhah. t/Jiarmawo/i 
itidhya$a<lnanaalidcapradardanam ekatrodaharanHrlhali, 
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ences without having established in his exami^le the 
existence of such a relation of inohans-inohandum between 
the two properties (M and P)^ : whereas a genuine 
reason is a property probative of what has to be proved 
(sadhanahliutadharma) and not a mere similarity or 
a mere difference (sadharniijamatTa, vaidharmyamdtra), 
Indeed the leading motive of Vatsyayana’s logic might be 
said to be the assertion of the distinction between the true 
reason, as probative,^ and the sophistical reason (jfiti) 
based on mere fortuitous similarity and difference" • 

SECTION 4., TRAIEUPYA AS THE CANON OE SYLLOGISIU 

PrasastapMa’ s Bhdsya, page 200 

Inferential knowledge is called laingikam jncinam^ 
which, as the name im|)]ies, is the knowledge which arises 
from experience of a ‘ mark ’ (lihga) which serves as the 
middle term or reason to establish the conclusion. The 
mark which brings about an inference {lingam anumd- 
pakam) is characterised in the following verses cited by 
Prasastapada : — 

yad anumeyena sambaddham prasiddluini ca tadanvite 
tadabhave ca ndsty eva, tal lingam anurndpakam 
riparltam ato yat syad ekena dvitayena vd 
riruddhasiddhasamdigliam alingam Kdiyapo' bravU. 

'loc. cit. I. 1. avyavastJidpija Iclialu dliarmaijoh sddhjjasadlianahhdvam 
udaharane jdtivddl pratijavati.yhate. vyavasthite tu khaln dharmayoli sddhya- 
sddhanabhdve drstante yrhyamdne sadhanabhidasya dliarmasya hetutveiio- 
pfulunam, na sddhannyamdtrasya na vaidharmayamdtrasya vd. 

-The explanation of v/hat might seem to be the disproportionate plate 
assigned in the sutras to the discussion of sophistical arguments (jdti- 
NS V. i. — forty-three sutras) is that the Nydija is the assertion of log'c 
against sophistical dialectic of the type which furnished the armoury of 
.'Siluyavddins like Nagarjuna. Keith’s remark (/L.4 p. 24) that “Nagarjuna s 
dialectic as sophistic was too much in hannony with the taste of Gautama 
not to attract his attention” is, I think, misleading. Gautama devotes so 
much space to the sophist, not because he was in sympathy with sophistry, 
b>u because he hated it, — and because it was at the time an urgent need 
to defeat the sophist. How effective the Naiyayilca’s attack was, is perhaos 
evidenced by the fact that the iunyavada gave place to the vijila?tavuda, 
and that Buddhist logic adopted Naiijdyika principles. 
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“ AVliat is conjoined with (lie prolidiuliim, and lias 
been found in wlial possesses the prnljividiiiii, and is 
always absent in its absence, is (be marie wliicb brings 
about inference. \Vbat differs from Ibis in one or in 
a pair of tbesc rcssiiccts is no ‘ mark being either contra- 
dictory, unreal, or doubtful. Tims said tbe son of Kas- 
yapa. ” 

The ‘son of Kasyapa' is presumably intendi'd to be 
Kan.ada, tbe autlior of tbe VaiScsilm Sfiini : but there is 
no authority iu tbe Si'ilm for attributing to him tbe doc- 
trine of the Trairfipun, or three cbaracters of tbe valid 
middle term, wliicb is eX|M>unded and attributed to him 
in tbc.se verses. Xor is there any indication of tbe source 
from which PrasSastap.ada cites the verses. 

A similar doctrine is e\po\mded by 'Diunfiga in the, 
line from his I’mmamisamiicaiya cited by XJddyota- 
Itara and by Vneaspati Alisra' ; 

anumetjc 'tlia lalltihje .lailbliiirn iiiixlild' salt. 

“existence in the probdmUim, and in what is like tbe prn- 
bamlum, absence in what is not (like the prohamhnit)" . 
In the schools language of a later age’ this becomes ■ 
anumnje sdlU'dui era : xdpakxd eat xattaiiii : dsapditsc 
CdsaUcaiii era. — " The three characters of the mark 
(Iraimptjdm liitgdstjd) are existence onlg (never non- 
existence) in the Subject or thing denoted by the minor 
term; existence in things which resemble the Subject 
only (never in things which do not resemble the Subieet, 
i.e. in 'vipdkxa.i'), and only non-existence (never exis- 
tence) in things which do not resemble the subject.” The 
resemblance to tbe subject which is intended is of course 
resemblance to the Subject of the inference in respect 


'NV p. 58 1. 2. .YrT* p. 127. VidjabliiiHaijft IHL p. 288. 

‘NiiS'jahmdii p. lOi J. 3. anapaUfa bero takes tLo place of tbo usual 
Ttpafi^a. anumeija that of Ibu iistial term pahiia, 

13 
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of that which constitutes it the subject of inference — i.e. 
resemblance in respect of possessing the amimeyadharma , 
the major term, P. The meaning of the three conditions 
then is, according to the commentators : — 

1. The mark or middle term must be present and 

never absent in the Subject of the inference, 
i.e. the minor term. — S mush he M. 

2. The middle term must be found only in things 

known to have the property P. — 

Only XP’s are M (not necessarily all XP’s). 

3. The middle term must be only absent (never 

present) in things in which the property P is 
known to be absent — 

All Xnon-P’s must he non-M. i.e: No Xnon-P’s 
may be M. 

The difficulties which arise in connection with the 
formulation of the three canons by the help of the res- 
trictive particle eva, ‘ only ’, were insisted on by Uddyo- 
takarah" Por the present it is sufficient to point out 
that the trairupya, even as thus interpreted, makes the 
syllogism essentially an affair of examjAes, — sapaksas 
or concrete cases of P, and ripaksas or concrete cases' of 
the absence of P : and that there is nowhere to be found 
in it a statement of universal connection between M and P 
as ahstract characters. The ‘ canons’ amount to this, 
that if 5 ''ou can point to cases in which M is P (sapaksa), 
and your opponent cannot point to any case of non-P 
(vipaksa) in which M is found (all adduced cases of non- 
P being non-M), then your middle term is valid. On 
such a view of inference it is necessary that there should 
he concrete examples. And this tradition of the necessity 
of actual concrete cases continued even after the trairupyd- 

*It is clear from Udclyotakara’s criticism that Diuniiga read ‘ava- 
dliiiranas’ into his formula probably in virtue of tho doctrine that words 
have significance through 'apoha', i.e. exclusion cf all else. If you say A 
is B, your real meaning may be that A is not-not-B, — or, if you prefer, tliat 
A is not-not B, — or again that not-not A is B; or even that not-not A 
is not-not not-not B. 
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Iiad in farl clian;'i*il il^i iiu'anin;' ; m) tiint llu* mtoiu] 
third canoiw sliit retained the imjdifation that ’ 
must K* ufiuihsiiH and cipahuts, aiul the habit of <ju< 
* exainpiea ' in the * major pnuni^i* ' tatrordin^ily r 
ahvay.s hy a name whirh iinplii*H ej-i'nipfijirufioH.— 
/mmua or iiiiltir.\uua) Incajm* itijiraimd in the It 
logician, 

'Vlw twtc«j«ja W^'xc'ivi: Uv lu'^e iu si 

character a^ a Mateiiienl of tlie ruli*>t of argrinienl 
example as wvui as the restrictive parliele rni iM'g; 
ap]K‘ar in the tiiierpret.ition nr formulation of the s( 
and third canons: as for example it din's in the 
canon in the lines riled hy I’ra'^.istapada. Yon ai 
longer content to adduce mm-l’'s which are non-’ 
sup|K)rt of your M‘s which are P. You take the 
significnnl step of asMTting that non»I'’s are mdt/ I 
found in the alwnee of M. 'I'he intention of the h 
may have Ikhmi ipiite innocent in the first instance, 
opjwncnt does not adduce a case of non»P whieh i 
But he would if he could. /Cn/o he ennnot." 1 
which it is a natural, though not a ticccssary, su 
“Xon-P’s cannot he M”. But that is the same as sa 
that only B's ean Im* M. And so the 'only' must fin 
way into llie second canon also, as soon as it 
appeared in the third. The trainlpua has 
assumed the form in whicli the fonnu 

it : opc'n to tlie obvious crilicism that the insertion o 
* only ’ into both clauso.s makes botli clauses say ox; 
the same thing, viz., that M cannot be nmi-P. 

I^roreover, examples as such (hi not show tlia 
cannot be non-P (avhulhhdvamyama ) — all tliat 
examples show is that Al as a mailer of jact has 
found (drsta) to be P, and tliat non-1’ has as n matt: 
fact been found to be non-Af. — Examjiles cannot pro\ 
‘only’ in any other .sense than in the sense of invar: 
experience O)hfnjodar.<ana), wliich will always be exp 
to tlie danger of a contradictory experience. 




The firj't 


1 ?,) 


circot ciif tltc or iii<It}r/uim ml*' wli.it 

we call a * major 

In ulial h.K l.i'cM ,-aitl m> far ll»‘ laUT inlcijtrrl.il'uii 
of the firni claii''e of tne tnnrujnj<i has Urn iolhiwed. 
acc(uciin^ to which the first i lausc lay. tlown the icijinrc- 
lucnt of i.t*. si.iUs that S must Ir M 

(aiitl Hot that M miisi Ik.' 1\ uhicli wmihl Is' the form 
taken hy an as^^ertmn of (iriini/j/oirw*. Itui ic.isj,ns a 
priori ha\e hirn ; 4 i\cn whicli woiihl '»nj>jil> a moinc for 
inierpn'tmji the lirsi clause m the scn-c «»f a st.itt-mcnt 
that M must Ir I*. And. in Mew of the constant ainhi- 
;»iiit 3 ' m the jim* hy the (‘.irly -ciowds of the leim iranslatcii 
;)ro6(iiu/u;/i — .v«Ii//iya or omimcya h nothiii;j n* 

prevent our as.sjunin;^ cither setise to the word nuuim ijn n; 
Dihnaoa's and I’rasastapada’s siatcimnl «'f the tirsl 
clause. Keith maintains* that J)tnna;;a meant U\ his 
first clause that S must Ir M, while I'ras.istap.ula meant 
hy it llial M must he I*. IIi‘« first arjiuincni for this in- 
icrjirctalion of Itinnaoa'.s iiic.inm^.- namel> , that the 
Xf/(lijiihiitilii interprets u si» — , huin U- si-i aside. I.atci 
commentators alway.s interpret older writers in ilu* liiilii 
of ilie noiions preialeni in their own lime ; and the same 
argument would aUo prove that IVa-astapada's first clause 
means that S mu.sl he P; heeausc in his ease also the 
later commentator, tsridhara, sa\s plainly that he meant 
this’. Ihit we can >:ife!y ignore here the interpre- 
tations wliieh Dharmakirti an<l ^srldhara give of Dihnaga 

of ^ulitioii i« to Iro null liU- j jur . . iIk- <ttruj| 14 

luunJ nut to I.0 the notilt of \oliiioii. liLo ciht-r." 

'Wv iiia^ lake or tjnumci.a qh an nmbi^iioiit aI>lirLti.Uioii fur 

oitlur Aii>f/i^aJ/i(iri>i<i ininitiie'iit'IfiitrMia) or sHJ/iyiiiifitirimn {omiiiiei/aijliuniiiii); 
ill niiiili C4nis tiie uiiihi^nitr of tliu liimM it an aii.i>Uni of l.in^’iia^o. Or 
MO tiia\ biipjio'.i- that (lie ambiguity u.t« alt aiiibi;;iuly of thuii);lit natural 
to tlic larliLtt foriiMihtiuii of tiifirenie, amt that iIiih uiiilii;jiiit} nun Hiitr* 
hc.nuenlly ii.jllh<‘(l~-aiiil tliat then llic tiitliiietiuii bi-lwion tho eilJhi/'h/linrf-iJ 
ami tlio ti'iiJIit/uinioniini nan tlranii. The lalhr Hii{>|K>siiion mrnis 10 I’o iliu 
true one. 

’Jiiilian Litjie and Alommn, pii. )a7‘R. 

*NK p. -iUJ 1. -JJ •'«m«»icy<ih profipipaJaDijifad/mrnnjriiiOo dhariiu". 
.Again p, 20l 1. 23 "anumcijenSithena ^iidhyadharinuta''. 
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and Prasasiapada respect ivcdy. — Another argument which 
Keith uses is liowever a real diHicidly tor those who, like- 
)Sridhara, interpret Prasastapfida’.s (uiumeijcna to mean 
annuieijadliaDiiind. Tlie argument is tliat in the second 
clause tacUuii'ite must mean aniuncijadharmdnuite : and 
if tad means annaicijadharma here, tlien anumcija in the- 
first clause (which is denoted by lad here) must also mean 
aniDiieyadharuud . The same reasoning could be used 
(though Keith does not make this application of the 
argument) to ju'ove that Dihnaga must have meant by 
anuineija the minor term, anumeijadharmin; because- 
tattulija clearly means 'like the subject, or minor term’. — 

‘Tlic (ip()tisite of this iiryiiiufiii is tiscd hr'Yaisyfiyaim on NS I. i. 3G, 
whero lio points out iho two souses which siidiinii may have : ca 

dcifidUdm, dluinniiuaxto vCi dlntrntnli .•iubdasiirinilijdtctiiii, dlKirniavixisto va 
illninin (inilijdh xdlxla iLi". 'I'lio xfitra is : xddhijiixddltdnitiidt toddharma- 
hltdvl drs'tduld uddlidrauaiii. Vatsyayana argues tliat sddltijd here must moan 
Sildliiiddluinniii, hocauso tdd denotes xddhija, and tnd must mean xddliija^ 
dltdnntn in the phrase idddluirduibltdcl. 

Keith's argument is, 1 tliiuU, not conelusive, because it depends oa 
<iu> pro.Mimption mat a term cannot bo used in two senses at once. It 
i,.- ])osRihle that the sense ( f duumcijd was left, deliberately or not, indeter- 
minate in the first clause. In that ease the tdd in the second clause- 
would have its sense fixed in one or other direction by the phrase in which 
it Occurs. If yon use the phrase tdtluhjd — as Dihn-aga did — then tad is 
fixed in the sense of sadlijiddluinnin : the phrase meaning ‘homogeneous with 
the minor term [though Vidyabhusana and Keith translate it, ‘homogeneous.- 
with the major term’]. If however you prefer to use the phrase tadaiivite 
in tile second clause, as Jh-a.-5ustapada did, tlicn your tad is determined 
as pointing to tlie sadbijadhurma element in the llnid term sadhya of the 
first clause, and must be rendered ‘endowed with the major term’. But 
this docs not prove that Diiinaga’s anuineya in the first clause meanC 
minor term, and tliat Bra^astapada’s anuvieija in the first clause meant 
on the contrary major term. They may both have left the meaning of 
aiiiuiu ijd fluid in the first clause : and Uie choice of the ditierent phrases 
in the second clause may at most indicate that one element in the tliiid 
meaning tended to predominate in Dinnaga’s mind, while the other element 
tended to predominate in Prasastapada’s mind. But I do not think it 
indicates even this much. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the first clause of 
Dihnaga’s trairupya is always criticised by Uddyotakara as referring to 
palcsadhannatd. This of course proves nothing as regards the actual 
meaning of Diiinaga. Uddyotakara would naturally criticise Diunaga in 
the light of the meaning which his later Buddhist followers read into their 
master’s words. What however is of some interest is the fact that Sndhara 
answ’ers the objection which Uddyotakara brings against Diunaga in this 
connection, as if it were a criticism of Pra^astapada also. See NK p. 

1. 21 if. (lines 24-25 seems a quotation of Vartilia p. 58 1. 6). 
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But as ji luatliT <»f fart Pra.'asiaji.ula in another 

|us>aj^i’' n^vs the term — winrii of 

cou^^e ^ynunynmiis with Diniujt.rs htlluluft. Ami in the 
light of this paj’Sjge tlu* arguinoiit 1mm Imhinvitc ‘'IOIMh to 
li)<e the weight which olhcrwi'c one wmihl U* inclined to 
allow it. So far as argiiincnt.H go then. Ihcro is 

no rca^sm to Mip)>OH* that !)iritiaga meant iw hin (immoo/c 
rndhluicdh Mimctlniig ditfciviu Irom the meaning which 
IVa-'af'tajuda attached to the jihraM* nnuint'tjcim 

: nor is ilicrc. in thc-^* argument'', an> prtmf of 
what meaning the two authors did atta<'h to ihe-e jdira‘-es. 

Turning to I*r.i^i-'la|Mda*s exphm.ilmn* of the 
phra^-e mminei/em/ .vomhadd/mm, and to various other 
pas*2age.s* in his lilnisijii which connect with this topic, 
we find iliat wliile his explanation supjM>ris the interpre- 
tation of niimiicficmi .KandMidd/oiiii a.s a statement that S 
is M (pnAyi(//n/nmi/d*». the other p.i‘'i‘;jM,.H niake it 
Miflieiently clear that his logic emUrtlics a diK’inne of 
universd connection hciwivn abstract ’ term.s, “ M and P 
((inumcints'tindniin, /iVopimooiiiyrt). for which the /mini- 
pijti setnns to fiml no place when it** first clau-e is inter- 
preted as a siaiemeiU that S must Ik* M. 'Flu* explanatory 
passage runs: //nd mmmci/cmiW/icmi (lr<iiri\csc hilUiri- 
ifeve rd saluiniriffim, <imiincijmUinnmuritc cuntjnlni sur- 
ros}inn e/.vide.<r rd pm.sidd/nim. nniinn yiiri/mn/c ni sitr- 
rnsmiu pninKhuito 'sad cm, tad aprasiddhdrtha.sijdmiuul- 
pakam linnaui bhavatUi. “That whieli at any particular 

p. '257 1. Ift-lS. 

’Cnii. p. 201. a. Itv— Al. tiua ana Oan^laua U\ KutU p. i:ri. 

•Pin,, p. '.v* 1. 1(1— n. p. -iiT I, 10 ff.. p. jiii n. p. 217 

laiianu'j<it,iii,-}ati(}ual>lnlid II. 1 amt 5, aii>! <irv<irfn>irii</ir*an<;6/iJ<ij II. 7 nnj 
S); p. -Jp.) IJ. 7—11. 

do not kci* lioK’ It can Ijp saM tlial 'ilu' norilin^ coiinrtiifi tliu 
new that tba firiit toiidiliou nfm* tu the rtinlion of luiMdli; term aud 
major, not of middle lerin ami aiilipxt : the ilmi;; to ho inftrrdi tbo firo 
on the nioiiutain, not llie riiIijllI uhiih is not a thin;; (o W iiirerrod. hut a 
linn;; ulioso atlributu is to bo iiiftmil from tlic mark". 'I'bis interpretation 
of anume^fnitthfiia rcciiis to iiic lo beg tbo (pustioii. I cannot tto that 
Ibc addition of artha to atiuuicrja iiiakcs any difftremu. If l'ru»<iHinpada hud 
wished to be clear bo tould Imic aaid J/iarnirtia liihUad of orf/iciiu. 
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place or at any particular time is concomitant with 
the prohandum-tliing ; which elsewhere also is known to 
exist in things jiossessing the quality which is to be 
proved, whether existing in all such things (i.e. sapak- 
sas, XP’s) or only in some of them; and which is known 
from some valid instrument of knowledge to be only 
. absent (and never present) in everything that is different 
from the prohandum : — this is the mark which enables 
us to infer something not (otherwise) known. 

Taking the language of this passage at its obvious 
value, we should surely not hesitate to interpret Prasas- 
tapada as meaning that anumeyena samhaddham is an 
assertion that S must be M. The word anyatra is glossed 
‘ sapakse ’ by Sridhara and seems clearly to imply that 
the first clause has had a reference to something other 
than the sapaksa's — and this sometliing other than the- 
sapaksa can only be the paksa. Moreover the phrases 
desavUese kdlavi^ese vd seem to be altogether inappro- 
priate to the statement of a universal concomitance, but 
appropriate to a statement that this or that particular 
S is M. 

I believe that the trairiipya was a legacy inherited by 
Prasastapada and Dihnaga from an earlier phase of 


^The only addition made in this account is that the middle need not 
be present in all sapaksas — it is sufficient if some XP’s are found to be 
M (in the terminology of our syllogism, although all M must bo P, it is not 
necessary that all P should be M), Thus the list of Nine Types of Syllogism 
given in the Nyayaprave^a, and in the Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga, 
contains two valid types, according as all XP’s are M, or some XP’s are M. 
Prasiastapada mentions this again, and gives as examples the two valid 
arguments — 

Wind is substance 

Because it possesses movement, and 

Wind is substance 

Because it possesses qualities. 

The latter middle is present in all ‘things homogeneous with the 
probandum’, i.e. all substances possess qualities. The former middle on the 
contrary is present in some substances only, e.g. dis, kdla, and atma are 
reckoned as substances, but they are not capable of movement. 
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logical reflcotion : and that it could not from its very 
nature adequately express the universiil connection in 
which they botli found the principle of infeienec'. 
It is possibly a inistako to suppose that they tried to 
read a statement of univei-sal connection into tlie first 
member of the Iruiriqnja. Is it not more likely that, 
since they made the nidarlana the vehicle of the state- 
ment of the universal connection, they would attempt to 
find the statement of the necessity of a universal eonncc- 
tiou in the second and third clauses of the tniirupija, 
which are obviously concerned with the itii/ariaiiti? 

SECTION 5. CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIOUS JIIIUILE 
TEU.MS 

Twofold classification of the VaUcsiha Siitra 

PBli. p. 201. Prasastapada devotes a hriel paru- 
and pp. 238-9. graph to the interpretation of 
Vaiicsiha Siitra III. i. 15. — The 
paragraph serves as an explanation of the second of the 
two couplets which he cites on p. 200 (see above, p. 180). 

yat til yathoktat tririipalihijiid ekciia dharincna driibliijiim 
va viparltam, tad annmcyasyudhiijame liiiyaih na bliava- 
tity etad evuha siitrakarali afkasiddho ’nafadeSo ’san 
SAIIDIGDHA^ Ceti. 

“ But a middle term which differs from the mark 
with the three characters as just explained, in one 
character or in two, is not a mark wdiicli proves the pro- 
bandum : this is what the author of the siitra means 
when he says ‘the false reason is the unproved, the 
unreal, and the doubtful’ 


’Sridhara says “avinabhutam inSnam yastja ttiisU, tarn jtrati 
(Viarmini dhannasijiintayavyaUrekavato 'pi liiigalvam tia vultjatc”. NK 
p. 205 1. 7. 
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It seems clear^ that Prasastapacia misinterprets- 
the sfitra : for the next two sutras give instances of two 
classes of fallacious reason, namely, of the ‘asaV -. — 
yasmad visdni tasmad ascali, ‘ it is a horse because it 
has horns’", — and of the ‘ saihdigdhd — yasmad visam 
tasmad gauh, ‘ it is a cow because it has horns : ’ and if 
the satra had intended three classes of fallacious reason it 


‘Jacobi, ludische Logic p. 481. Keith ILA p. 139, and 133. Faddegou, 
VaUe.yica Sijstem, p. 30'2. Faddegon notes that “Candrakanta Tarkalaiiikara 
splits lip III. i. 15 into two aphorisms : (ipraaiddho ' uapadexnh and asan 
samdigdhoi ednapade^ah." The addition of the last word (anapadeMh) is 
a variant later than Pradastapada’s time, since he does i.ot read it. It was 
perhaps added because the tradition of splitting up the ‘sutra’ into two 
xCdrux remained : and, when thus split up, Pra^astapada's interpretation is 
no longer plausible. 

-But Praiiastapuda p. 238 1. 20 gives this as an example of virnddlia. 
And this is a natural way to understand the example. The ‘asat’ of the 
sutra may in fact=the viruddlia. 

1 do not think that the Sutrakara recognises the 'asiddlia' class of 
fallacy at all. His 'axal' means an argument in which the conclust-ru 
(not the middle term) ‘is not' : just as his sanidigdha means an argument 
in which the conclusion (not the middle) is doubtful. The example given 
Ilf 'asat' is clearly an example in which the probandum definitely is not; 
I ir what has horns is not a horse. That is to say it is a case of the viniddhu 
.'I' 'contradictory' reason. 

Similarly the Njidijasutni does not recognise the 'asiddha' fallacy t 
liiir does Yat.syayana. It begins to figure in Prasastapada. The 
evidence then is that 'asiddha' is a relatively late concept. This seems to 
■ arry witli it the implication that puksadhiirmaUl was not emphasised 
111 the earlier logic ; which again means that the first clause of the trairiipija 
i. an hardly have meant for its caidiest forniulators precisely what later 
I (ininientators understood it to mean, viz., the rcijuirement of 'paksn-.l- 
'liiniuitd' : that must reside in S. — But if the first clause did not mean 
ibis, what did it mean'? I have argued above that it probably did not mean 
I he rciiuiremeut that ‘all must be P’. And there seems to be no other 
alternative. 

Yet perhaps there is an alternative. If we remember how vagiie 
Xatsyayana is about the function of the heln or second member of the 
syllogism, we may well expect a similar ‘vagueness in the moaning of the 
cnunu'ijc' .'.ti or anunicijcna sanibaddlinm of the first clause in the trairnptja. 
file formulator of the trairupija had not made up his mind about the 
meaning of anuincija. It was not exactly .S ; and it was not exactly P. 
It did not as S e.rc/m/c the examples, XP’s : nor was it Hiiilieiently abstract, 
as P. to iiulndc them. It might have developed the latter sense, had not 
the mdartnnn usurped the function of stating the universal eoncomitan-c. 
Prcciuded from developing this sense, it developed the other sense — 

' iii>uinrifit’ iiei-amc S and ihe first clause of the trairupija became a require- 
meiu of pal: ;!idhaniuitA. I think we .see the beginnings of thi-i in Prasas* 
lapada : hut I ilunic the iouce[(iion was still thud, i.e. that nnunitga \.a.J 
neither quite definitely B nor quite definitely P for him. 
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\vuul<l [uv“*umnbly llic lliird .'iImk Mou*- 

u\er l*m‘*'a‘'lnpruia‘.sox|»lanrtli<m of an aj>j»!\ m;: 

al> 4 ) l<» tbi' fourUi cla>s, nr 

uliicli 111* ad»K, — is alu);ii‘l!ii*r iinpi()lia))I(\ Ii ‘•tvin** 
a]iun«l certain (licn'foa* that llu* siitni inui*t Ik* um<I hi 
two p.irl** — iijinisiild/m * intinuU’Mih . A<nn sdiiidiijdfitis 
ai. “Till* iI(K:irini* nf Kanaila a.*; now ru-'torcd to tin* text 
nl the .Sil/ra is ]>erfeetly plain : it Mate** a detiinlmn of a 
fallaeinU'* n'aMin Oiniip«i<WiiK . . as liiat wlindi \> nn- 
pnned ttiiinisiddUti). Of the (all.irioii*. riM*«onH tv'o 
hlK.ries are mentioiieil. the nnival itisut) and the il«mhifnl 
(.sdihdiijdliiiK which eorr»*H|H>ml accurately enou^Ii to the 
later asiddfui and surijaldnahti''*. 

The phra.M* e/.ruu d/oifmcmi drdidujdm rd iKTaine a 
source of douht to the cninnieiitalor‘> at a later period, 
after IMdyitahara <or some earlier writer) had ilrawu 
attention to the ext^ieiiee of apparently valid middle terms 
vvliteh *«ali-‘fy onl\ two conditions of the Iniirujuin , — llie 
hcnthhintyin and /.crahiri/d/irc/.iu of the later s(*hooU. 
There i- no evidence tliat either IVasasia}).ula nr l)ihna;»a 
had rai^ed the prnhiem involved in this distinction, lint 
J5riilhara, comnieniin^ on IVa^aHtajudii from ilie stand- 
point of the later schools, raid's the rplestion^ lie 
says that some hold that the h’cvolfhtvtujin and the kcvdl- 
arijdtirchin (nllhon^h apparently exchaleil hy the Irdiril- 
■]nj(i) must lie suiipo^ed to he included amon;t valid reasons 
in virtue of their estahH.sliineiit in the sisier-A-a/.s/ru (i.e. 
the Xydya)' : while others say tliat the definition em- 
Ixxlied in the irnirdpua is (o he taken ’nja.stasamasta' , i.e. 
it is intended to apply as a whole (samnsta) to the ordinary 


'Kculi, llj.l. p. no. Tim BtiHtKlol ri'CiJuig of ilui tCilia m givi'ii 
>ti liii fociiiKjti.’. Hui hlrt iilintifKAiiiii) of dtal null atijiilin tan I>l< iiiumIioiii-I. 
fse iiu“cc<ling uole. 

•S’K p. JO J 1. 15— p. 2»>l I. •»». 


*.Yiv p. ’201 I. 17 atraikf tamuMattttdriipritxulillnjil 
letaiacijatiteluiai c<i puri^fdfja lO rat/aiid. apare tu 
litlMaiiaiii taJaiiii, dc. The appMl lo ||ip nnier-^dflra (the 
case) has au early preccJcnl in .VJ5/i. p. 1C \. tl. 


I.ernlihirnytuali 
taimixlacyastaih 
m thic 
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.(DLvayavyatirckin, wliich must satisfy all tlii’ee conditions 
of the trairiipya : but it is only intended to apply by parts 
(vyasta) to the kevaldnmyin and kevalavyatirekin : the 
former being valid if it satisfies the conditions of presence 
in the paksa and presence in the sapaksa (no vipaksa 
being available); the latter being valid if it satisfies the 
conditions of presence in the paksa and absence in the 
vipaksa (no sapaksa being available). 

Fivefold classification in the Nydya 

The Nydya Sdtm (I. ii. 4 — 9) enumerates and defines 
five fallacious reasons : but they do not correspond, except 
in the case of the first one defined, with the fivefold divi- 
sion which became classical in the school later, and which 
was partly derived from Baiuldha-V aisesika logic. The 
meaning of the sutra defining the last kind, kdldtlta, had 
already been lost in Vdt'sydyaria' s time\ as is clear from 
the fact that he reports two different opinions about it. 
The identification of it with the bddhita-hetvdhhasa of 
the later school is a guess. It may be a correct guess : but 
Vatsyayana himself does not even hint at any such iden- 
tification. 

(1) Sutra 5. AnaikTntikah savyab.higarah 

This is the samdigdha or aniscita of V aisesika-Baud- 
dha logic, — the inconclusive or doubtful reason. It re-, 
tained the same name and nature throughout the history 
of the schools. Vatsyaj^aua gives the example : ‘Sound 

‘This iaiplies a considerable lapse of time between the date of 
Vatsyayana and the first systematisation of the Nijaija. In his comment 
on I. ii. 9 ho cites a couplet : — 

yasija ijenarthasamhandho dUrastliasydpi tasija sa 

arthato hij asamarthdnum anantarijain alcdranam 
The meaning seems to be that when one word is connected bj' the sense with 
.another, the connection holds good even it the word is far off (in the order 
of the sentence) ; and that juxtaposition docs not give meaning to words 
-hisconnected in sense. 

If this citation could be identified it might provide valuable evidence 
•of Vatsyayana 's dale. It has not yet been identified. 



AmiUidittihi 




i> 1 ‘JornnI in(anj*ibK‘\ TIu* n'a«oti. lie 

a'lnnrks, is not oonlino*! lo tin* ono altornalixi* frlalra 
tiryiirtisthHilt): <ti*, it li«» wnh* isithti njahlnriirf^iui 
rarlalri ; for alums (which an* clcrnali an* tan;'ihli*, s j 
tliat then* cannot Ik* a uruhtins-im/htiiiduin rclalmn in t! i* 
sn|>|H)MHl junhalivc nc^i.iti'c instance 'ihc jar which :t 
tanjiitilo is ininsiiorv*; while coiwinnsness iwhnh i« in- 
tan^ililc) is mi/ clcrnal. so that the suj»|«jse(l proliatne 
positive instance liie s<jii1 it ii}tan;4)i>le ami eiernal' is 
inpially (l«*hrli\4* Western lo;*!!* w«uilil s,jv n w im- 
possihle to assert that .HI inlaii^iihle thin^is are eternal, 
nml to draw the ilesjivii roiieliisiiin in U.\UflAHA-~> 
lAtll tntan;’ih!<* thiii^H are eternal 
Sound is itUan^ihle 
’riierefnre s<njnd is eternal — 
for tin* middle would in fart !h* undisirihuied ; sinci* s<uiie 
intan^’ihles (coiwiousncssl are in fact m>/ c/cnnif. It 
is however nsele^^ to atleiiipi to e«piate the Imlian ojri/u- 
Uhicdni with the western * midisinhntcd midillc *. 'Phe 
Indian is concerned wiili the jpiesimn whether the e\* 
amplc.s show* the alle;ted ctuinection of charaelei>. : tiiat 
is to say. with ilie <pieslion of the material truth of tin* 
major premise. 'Phe (piaiuitatiM* formalism of the west- 
ern syllogistic is therefore ipiite alien to Imhan Io;*ie : and 
tiu* attempt lo identify the lw«» schemes of fallacy can 
only lead to confusion'. 

’The f> riiialut m»iiM f«-<l ll.al tin- iiitUni'r m ^iitie 

irrrli'\aiil : an'l ll•llM-'Jti4llUy umiM (liAt tlio 

ilie ar;’iiini lit, on ihr cronrul (Itat aioni'* aliliiiii^Ii rlL-mal are 

lan-ihlo. in al(n;;‘ftli«'r fKil t.f |»U<r: for (In: fait tlial ooiiii* Iaii};i|j1e tlihiKit 
arc ctrriial i* iHrftvilt coiMiattnl mill tin* «ii|i{iomhI lo.ijnr {>r«’iiU>o 'All 
tiilaii^iMo 3^** ctiTiial', m far at ‘foriiiiU roii«Ktcncy' ia roiu'criii<l 

Tlurc* ii. nally no jioiiit m fiammirijr iiaii*M‘ii| cam-ii where the nihlille ir 
not from a nunlr formal ihont of %Il'W : for iwcii if }oii could {irn\i' 

that all noii'M i« 1* it would not coiiiradi*.t the iiiajnr All M ia I*. The 
relevant fonmtl cnimlcr-iiiMlatko will Ihi a laae of non-P whiili ia There* 
fora it ia relevant to exaiiiiiie iioti*P*ii (rt/>el>fci) : and if voti Hud that 
no non*P ia M (all noinP I'a iioinM) xcm will Ituvo ronfirtned >our poaitivo ma- 
jor All M ia P. hr cklalillHlilit^ it* nhxtroe. Thia IH the line wliidi FuitVfile- 
ntiuJdha iii^'ie Uak: .iiul in doirif; mi it approached a formal Hlauilp'iiit. 
Pill the earlier KaiyilyiKii wrlirol waa enneerned In examine lasea of 


/ njvi'iiHCd 


m. 


YatHyayana .sunifi uj) the oltjectioii to the ar^Miiiient; 
under eoiisideration hy sayinj^ liial both kinds of exain{)le, 
positive and ne;jfativ(*. are hu’lheoniin^^^ and that in botli of 
them there is ineonelnsiveness' ; and iherefure the 
prolxuis-proIxuNliini relation does not snl)sist here* (flriri- 
(Jhe ’ pi (Jrst/uilc rifdhhialmt liCuUiiiamdhanabhrico nmli). 

f-dt Snim (j. SinDItANTA.M AnilVl.-eKTVA TAI)VlUODiii 

viaronifAij. 

“ d’lie eontradieted reason is that whieli after accept- 
ing a tenet contradicts it.” 

dMiis does not correspond with the normal type of the 
riniddlia as exj.)ounded in latin- logic, which follows Vai- 
^csih-a teaching Ikmv. giving tia^ name to a middle term 
which ))roves the eontradietory of what it purports to 
prove : as, this (‘reature is a hors(* because it has horns. 
Nor does the sfttra apparently intend a fallacy like the 
istavifjhdtahrt variety of the viriiddJur, in which the 
middle contradicts some implication of the position whicli 
it is used to prove. 

Yatsyayana says : — ” For example, 'This particular 
form of reality irilcdra) ceases to be manifested, because 
it is inconsistent M'itb permanence’ ; ‘A particular form of 
reality exists even after it has ceased to be manifested, 
because it is inconsistent with being destroyed’. The 
middle term states that a permanent particular form of ex- 
istence is not possible; and this is contradicted by the 


(sadhantiya) and cases of non-Af Icaidhanniiit); not cases of P i^apakxii) 
and eases of non-P (vipuksn). And if tiicy fonnd that AI did not oxteni 
to non-P (tfudharmyadi iia vyabhicarati) and tliat non-AI did not extend 
to P {vaidharmyaih na vyabhicaniti) they were satisfied that AI was pro- 
bative {sudlianablinta-dliiinna) with reference to P. They were not forma- 
lists, but aimed at establishing a real connection of AI and P. And for this 
purpose it, i,s relevant to find that non-Af is non-P ; and it is an objection 
to the theory that Af is connected with P if wc find a ease of non-AI which 
is P, i.e. in the present argument-, if wo find that atoms which are 
tangible (non-AI) are nevertheless eternal (P). 

‘See the preceding footnote. 

*See p. 203 ff. and footnote to page 201, infra. 
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defendant’s own tenet ‘a jiartieuliir form of reality exists 
even after it lias ceased to be inanifested’.” 

Tlie difference between tlie sutra's meanin" and tlie 
islaviijlidlaltrt is that the former iloes not represent tbe 
tenet wbicli is contradieted by tbe middle term as being 
an implication of tbe position wbicii tbe middle term pur- 
ports to establish. 'I’be nature of tbe fallacy, as explained 
by Yatsyayana, is that tbe defendant iiroves of one sm;- 
ject in a |)air of syllogisms two (jiialities wbieb cannot co- 
exist becatise they are imitoally eoniradietory, — namelv. 
cessation of manifestation, and continued existence (iistit- 
vaiii cat malCibhCil priicijulir ill at ririuUlbrir riaii dluiri"ati 
na sahii siimbharnlali). Tbe two middle term.s are nt 
course also mutually eoutradietory. — Either argument, in 
itself, is not objected to. Tbe fall.acy lies, not in either 
argument taUen separately, but in tbe combination of 
them. As thus ox|)ounded tbe fallary comes very near 
to tbe antinomy (riruilillidrijabliicurin) of Diiinaga : but 
(assuming that one or other of tbe middle terms is false) 
wo may follow Prasast;ip,ada in classing it with tbe rir- 
tiililba variety of I'allaeioiis Proposition : in wbieb ease it 
is really the budhitaheUiibhusa of tbe later schools'. 

(3) Sutra 7. Yasm.It pii.vk.vii.vnacinta ra xiiix.WAii- 

TIIAJI APADI.STAH PIIAKAUAXARAM VII 

“ When tbe quality from wbieb tbe question arises is 
adduced as proving (one of the alternatives), tbe reason is 
called praliaranasatna , pclilio priiicipH, ‘identical with 
tbe que.stion'.” 

Vatsyfiyana’s example is : ‘Sound is transitory, be- 
cause we do not find in it the cbaracters of a permanent 
thing, and things like jars in wbieb the cbaracters of per- 
manent things are not found .are transitory : Sound is 
permanent, because we do not find in it the characters of 
transitory things, and things like ether in which the qua- 
lities of transitory things arc not found are permanent’. 


‘See (n/ra d. 212 -YiUh footnote. 
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iiiiuS'ifiil ijifiu'usrni- ’Sr»l hif ? > •: .v \>iV, ^tv 

Vihii'h li in W'v nrt\ H! 

»hr .‘a-.c r#f i. for iiUt \Vf 

(lu uui i'uul i' \ fhth> t i’l ishh.ti'Mspal^siti'i- 
i'tit : aiul ilij' .-vlat!' ni ruTnirw ‘st:'£rl> n 
{iUi‘>! (jffislitr'ip'iuf pnn tit'hiijtt! . I»m .''Upplir;- !u> rvi- 
ilciun \viiai«'\cr im; rvi-i! ilnnlithii rvidrncr — inwards a 
{•nncitision. 


h >rcins clt'ar then t!i;<l tlw alTiliatinn of this falhu-y 
is with i!u* anadhiiiinisitii nf I'ra^astajiada, lhai is tn say. 
with liin tis/hilnlnind of tiu* I'.urr srliuuls : whiK* the sur- 
IjahhuCira nf the N ra jiriiliates with the siltJlifiranii 
varii'ty oi’ .'inriiahhiruni in llie inter classitiention. 


'For !li(‘ iiitl uliii’li lii’.ir.i tlu» --uiiu' ii.iiui' .'n’t* p. .'>17 lulow*. 'I'iuf 
prahiiriiijnuiiiiii-iilli prct^-iui;* to ...Im-.v any ur^'iinu'iit wlwtcvor merely 

‘itiirlH tile (iiraharaumh itrarartaiiali), ami therefore commiu this 

f'lllaey. 
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It would be ii mistake to equate it witli tlie ciruthUum- 
yahhicdrin of Dinnaya, wliicli is the of the 

later schools, — a yemiine antiimniy, where both argu- 
ments are equally strong though they lead to contradietory 
conclusions. Neither Valsyfiyana nor I’ra&stapada will 
admit the po.saihility of antinomy. There is no xalprali- 
imUxa in the genuine Kuiijdyika tradition : it is an aher- 
ration in classification adopted by the later .schools from 
Baiiddlia logic. 

(4) Sutra S. S.U)iiY.ujsi.sT.\f5 c.\ .s.iniiv.M'v.Vr s.lnii- 
Y.rSAJIAlI 

“ And a reason which is indistinguishable from the 
prohaiidum in respect of having to he proved i.s called the 
ivason which is ‘identical with the pruliniidiim' 

This clearly resembles the preceding fallacy in being 
a kind of begging the question : and this kinship with the 
previous fallacy is no doubt indicated by the word ‘and’ 
with which the present siitm commences. Its historical 
affiliation however is with a variety of the ‘unreal reason’ 
or asiddlia-hctcubliusa of Prasastapada and the later 
schools'. The variety with which it corresponds is 
the uiratjasiddha . The example which Praitastapada 
gives (under the rubric anumeyasiddhu, which = the later 
uirayusiddha) is “Darkness is substance because it pos- 
sesses black colour ’’ : the reason here assumes what has 
to be proved, for we cannot assert possession of a quality 
unless we already admit that darkness is a substance. 
Vatsyfiyana’s example of sudhijasama is almost identical : 

Shadow is substance bec.ause it moves ’’. He ])oints 
out that the movement of the shadow is the very thing to 
be proved : does it move, as a man moves ? or is it not the 
case that, with the movement of some body which cuts 
off the light, there is a series of obscurations of different 
portions of light ? 


'Tins 13 pOiDteil out in the Vftti on this £utra. 

14 
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(5) Siitm 5. Kalatyayapadistah KalatItah 

When a thing is alleged as cause of an effect which 
goes beyond it in time, the fallacy is called the time- 
lapsed reason”. 

The example given by Yatsyay^i^^ is • Sound is per- 
manent because it is manifested by a conjunction (of 
bodies), like colour (which is manifested by the lamp only 
because it was there ” all the time ”). There is no 
more reason in the one case than in the other to suppose 
that the quality itself comes into existence through the 
agency which makes it manifest to us. Just as the 
colour was in the jar before the light fell upon it, so the 
sound was in the drum before the drum-stick came in 
contact with it. 

The two cases, Yatsyay^na says, are not parallel : 
for in the case of colour the manifestation of the manifest- 
ed quality does not go beyond the time of the manifesting 
agency (contact with light); cessante causa cessat effectus. 
But the sound is heard by a person at a distance after the 
contact of the drum and drum-stick has ceased, and so the 
production of the quality in this case “goes beyond 
the time ” of the contact (samyogaldlam atyeti), and 
therefore is not merely a manifestation ; for from the 
absence of the cause follows the absence of the effect 
( kdra n dhhd vadd hi kdryd hh dvah) . 

The meaning seems to be this. Tn the case of the 
colour we can say that the manifestM.tion is the effect of 
contact of light with coloured object; and so we can hold 
that the colour Avas there all the time and is not an effect 
which comes into existence through contact Avith light. 
But in the case of sound \vc cannot say that the mani- 
festation. is the effect since the sound may be heard after 
the alleged cause has ceased to exist. Tn this case then 
the indication is that sound itself is the effect of the con- 
laci of drum and stick ; and so Ave have no ground for 
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saving lliiit it was there liefore hut was ‘uiaiiifesled' hv 
the contact of (Inmi anti stick. 

This seems to he a not unreasonable explanation of 
the satra, which then is conccrncti with a falhieious in- 
ference of ciinsiition. 'I'he ar^iiinent criticised played a 
very important |)iirt iipparently in early controversies : 
and it is not mililtely that the sutraham should 
give the ftillacy which the Xaitjayilni tinds in 
it a .special place in his classitication of fallacies. 
But the meaning of the sfilnt was alreaily uncertain; 
and Vatsyayana goes on to argue against tioothcr 
interpretation of it which identilics it with ttie 
nigrahastliCiiKi (loM-vUml in V.ii.Il under the nanio 
of apnlplaliulit, the ‘ mistimed ’. This nouever 
consist merely in failure to state the memhers of the 
syllogism in conventional logical order laraiiarai'ii/ar- 
ijilsn) ; and Vatsyayana argues that a reason does not 
cease to he a true reason and become a fallacy merely 
because the [ireniiscs are not slal<‘d in a particnljir order. 
And he adds that the siilrakdra would not have said the 
same thing twice, once under the head of hetrahlidsn, and 
then again under the head of HUjrahHsIhdnii . 

Fourfold Classifiralion of PradastajiCida 

PraAi.stapada’s detailed account of fallacious reasons 
is given in the contc.xt in which he treats of apndesii as a 
member of the five-meinbcred ‘syllogisin’, under the gene- 
ral heading of ‘ inference for another ' (parart/iana- 
mdmY : — 

“ The account of the ‘statement of the mark' which 
has just been given imiilies that a statement of an unreal, 
contradictory, doubtful, or inconclusive (anadhtjarnsila) 
mark is no ‘reason’ iuiiapadrsa).'' 

'PBh. pp. 238-0. It is a practical inconvenicnco rf tbe disluiclion 
between $tarl)i3nu»id»a and pararthSnuMuni that it lent]* fo lead *o a dcnble 
Ircatiiient of tlie same topic tinder different beads. 
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(i) Varieties of the asiddha or unreal reason 

There are four kinds of unreal (asiddha) reason,: 
unreal for both i^arties (ubhay asiddha); unreal for one or 
other of the parties (anyatarasiddha); the reason that is 
not really what it purports to be (tadhliavasiddha) ; and 
the reason that is unreal in respect of the subject (anume- 
y asiddha)^. An example of the first kind (uhhay- 
asiddha) i.e. of a reason which both the defendant and 
the opponent regard as unreal, would be : ‘sound is non- 
eternal, because it has parts (savayavattvad)' . 

An example of the second (anyatarasiddha) would 
be : ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is a product’^.. 

An example of the third (tadbhcivdsiddha) would be 
mist presumed to be smoke when fire is to be inferred 
through the existence of smoke®. 

An example of the fourth kind (ajiumey asiddha) 
would be ‘darkness is an earthy substance, because it 
possesses black colour’"*. 

Note. — The Nydyapravesa list is practically identical 
with this. See Yidyabhusana HIL p. 293 ( = MSIL 
p. 93). The Sloka-vdrtika {amimdna-pariccheda 75 — 83 — 
uses the later terminology of svarnpasiddha and dsrayd- 
siddha; and makes uhhaydsiddha, any atar asiddha, and a 
third variety sanidigdhdsiddha, snb-divisions of both these 
main classes; thus avoiding the cross-division involved in 
Prasastapada’s classification. 

'The obvious cross -division here is pointed out by Sridhara, NK p, 240 
il. 16 u. 

•The Mtmamsaka who maintains the eternality of sound does not admit 
that it is a product. 

“Misunderstood by Yidyabhusana HIL p. 293 and by Faddegon p. 541. 

■‘NX p. 240 11. 12 — ^16. Sridbara esp'ains it as a^raijasiddha "tamC' 
ndma dr avy ant a ram nasti, arojntasija kdrsnyamUtrasya pratUeh” . The 
question is begged when we say ‘because it possesses.’ What possesses 
qualities is a substance. But the whole question is whether darkness is 
a thing which possesses qualities. As Faddegon rightly says (p. 541) “The 
anumeya does not exist in the form in which it is supposed to exist in the 
argumentation”. Darkness exists : but it dees not exist as a possessor of 
qualities, i.e. as a substance. 
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(ii) The coal ntiliclonj reatoii (ririnldha) 

I'lir llu! iiiiilillf tiTiii uliH’li. ill iiilililioii 111 not 
liciiit^ fiiiiiiil ill till' Siiliji'ct (iitiiiiiif'iyiil, !'• iiiil riiiiiiif ill 
aiiytliiii;' !irim(i;4uiuims xvitli ilie Siiliji'i'l, uml is iiiesi'iit in 
till.' ii)i|iiisiu> of llic Siilijifl, is a loatriululiinj rinsint. 
Iks, HIM' it prows tlir opimsitoof ttliiit is to lir prowil : for 
t'X.iiiiiili', 'it is II lioi'i' lnc.iiiis' it has horns’, ■' 

Till' loniicftiw 'for' t/ii' apja'.irs to I'splain why 
[’r.i-sistajMihi p;i\i‘.s as an I'Xiiiiipli' of a roiitrailirtory ri'ason 
the very ari’innont wliirli the .Si'i/r.i 1 1 1 l.i. Il'n has aisi'ii as 
an exainpli' of the 'ii.miC. — wliieh I’nisastapaila nleiililies 
with asiiltlha. The eoiiiii'ction of ihoiieht then is 
“The arj'ninetit 'it is a horse iMsaii'e it lias horns', 
oten if the iniihlle term ilws not omm in the Snh 
jei't (inniiiieye 'rii/j/iiiiniiiii' ;iii — so that the arjiiiinent 
umilil so far 1 h' a ease of ii.Mifi/fiii — .is also a eontrailielory 
reason in as nnieli as it proves the op|iosite, i.e. it proves 
that the snhjeet Is no/ a hiir~e ", .in unreal reason is 
not necessarily a eontrailietory reason, hiit a eontrailietory 
reason is necessarily nnival. .\nil it happen.s that the 
Si/triT.s esainple of iinix'al reason is also an exainple of a 
eontrailietory reason. 

Dirisioii of Ihe Xo siih-ilivisinns of the eontrailie- 

coiilrodieloni tory reason are ^iveii hy I’rasastap.aila. 
Itcasim. 'I'lie .Yyiiyiipriiriw'ii on the other hanil 

(ii) Ttrofnhl Did- "ives four varieties iiniler this head, 
sioii. while the lldiicahrn-ijiiuiaru doctrine 

(which is cnihodied in the Priiiuiiua- 
saiuucaiija) shows two aroiiiiients which are classed as 
contradictory. The two contradictory reasons given in 
the Hcluaihm are' ; — 

Soniid is eternal liccansc a product 
Sound is eternal hccanse an effect of volition 

*.VA' p. ill !. i lliat Vra^aktajhlili'ti cxuiiiplc fitrri.'i*|X)ntlB In 

tlie tvt-conil nf t)ici>e. itn rubric Ikiu^ (i.c. it it< roiitiil 

in tome tipalfat, not all : not alt noii*liorAC!i litivc Iiorna, but some lia\c). 
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These correspond to the two valid types given in the 
Hctucakra — Sound is non-eternal because a product : 
Sound is non-eternal because an effect of volition. The 
two reasons which lead in valid syllogisms to the conclu- 
sion that sound is non-eternal arc two varieties of the 
contradictory when used to prove that sound is eternal. 

(h) Fourfold The fourfold division of the Nyd- 

Division. yapraoeM. includes the former of these 

two, but ignores the latter ; and adds 

three othersh 

The fourfold list is : — 

(1) Where the middle contradicts the major — 
‘Sound is eternal because a product’. See 
above for this. The Slokavdrtika gives the 
same example, and describes this variety of 
viruddha as dharmahadha, i.e. sublation of 
the major. 

(;2) “ When the middle contradicts the implied 
major” (Vidyabhusana, loc. cit.) 

— ‘The e 5 '^es are serviceable to some being be- 
cause they are made of particles, like 
a seat, bed, etc.’". 

Kumarila gives this argument as an example of his 
sixth class, dharmadharmivisesahadha, i.e. contradiction 
both of a particular quality implied in the major and of a 
particular quality implied in the minor : 

tadohhayavUesasya hadJio ‘yam sadhyate yadd 
pdrdrthyam caksumdlnam samghdtfic chayanadivat . 
dtmdnam prati pdrdrthyam asiddha^n iti hddhanam 


‘Vidyabhiisana HIL pp. 291-5 = MSJL pp. 94-5. Keith JL.4 
p. 135. SloJia-varttiha, anumanapariccheda 11. 96 — ^107. 

■Parthasarathi Mi^ra in the Nydyardhiakara ad. loo. says that this 
is the Sdmkiuja argument to prove that Purusa is ‘other than Prakrti. The 
evolutes of prakrti have reference to an ‘other’. The argument occurs in 
Samkkya Kdrika 17, and Gaudapada gives the example of the ‘bed’. 


I'lirii’lii-"’ «/ cnntrmlicliiry ren.'nu ;!():) 


asniiiliii'itimmrllinlrc </rs(<' niiiiliiilala 'pi rii 
aimlliisilliiinl.nirnm ra nitjurrii/r/i /iru.Mj/i/n/c, 

Viirl. riiiiiiiiiliiti, 
101—107.) 

" 11 is siil)!:iti<m of ji.irliciiliir i]ii.ililie.s of IhjiIi major 
anil minor when it is ar^iii'il dial tlio ovi’s ami otlior 
organs .‘s'rio llio |mr|m '0 of .souif 'otlii'r' iN ran'O tlioy arr 
nimiKisiU’.s, lilji' hUi'li tilings as Inals. 'I'lii' ‘soniiiji tlic 
iniriH),'(' of MimiMitlu'r' whirli i.s illustraUil in llio ovampli' 
of tin* IhsI is MTviro itf it rotitpniilc^ anti llio iniilillr torm 
(com|HisiUmi'.-s) wliicli tlii.s illiiNiralion (Mrnos uitli il is 
a miiMIe lorm niiivi'rs.illy coMnis'K’il n idi iimli riiil diings 
thus then- is a sniilatioii uliii-li may 1 h’ i'.\|)n-ssnl m tlio 
words '.servino a inir|H».sc irith rr/rmirr /o l/if snul is not 
I'.stabli.slud' : Ulio snliladoti oonsisdiio in dio fad dial* 
dioro it on dm ono liand romposiiiMU'.ss in dm tiling ox- 
pcrienri'il (dm oyo or dm Imdl aldionoli it is siipposnl [in 
dm fornmr rasol to sorvo ilm piirpioo of dm ini om|Kisiti> 
soul : and on dm ollmr liand dial dm consi'ijimimo would 
follnw dial dm i‘U‘ and odior organs roiild not Im ovolntcs 
from till’ I'go-priiu’iplo (o/nm'itiJrii). as tim .Siiiii/./iyn snp- 
poso.s llmm to !»•, if limy worn not loiiiiMwilos"’. 

Tim Samlihijii argnment is a gisid oim — it i.s simply 
dm toleologmal argimmnt. Tim world is n saiitijhala, a 
collocation or arrangement of parts, — an arrangenmnl 
which points clearly to a uxrr. Material Nature cannot 
he its own user : matter has no purpose, intrinsically. 
Therefore there is an immaterial principle to whose uses 
matter is sliajied. 

It is a good argument. But it is not a good argu- 
ment /or the Samliliija : lieeanse the Saiiilihija's im- 
material principle, Piirtixii, is hy definition so antithetical 
to matter that it could have no purposes which material 
aggregates could suhserve. And the organa of the sup- 

cjtplaing «dnp<Mj(cnc«g «« ooiwwting m iho *o«ra, 

rajai, tamat. 
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posed purposes inconsistently attributed to the immaterial 
principle are explained by the Smikhya as being in fact 
products of the material principle of ‘ahamkara\ -Thus 
there is a double inconsistency in the Samkhija's use of 
the teleological argument to prove the existence of soul as 
separate from matter. (1) The function which he intends 
to establish as his major (dharma) is a function of a 'parti- 
cular kind (dharmavisesa) i.e. purpose of the soul. But 
his middle (sa'>hhatatd) really disproves the parlicidar sort 
of function which he attempts to prove by it, if aggregates 
of matter are essentially indifferent to the soul. Again 
(2) the subject (dharmin) of this argument is the eye and 
other such organs. These are conceived of in a particular 
'\nanner (vUesa) viz., as organs subserving the soul. But 
this way of conceiving of the organs is really sublated by 
the very middle term which the Sdmkhya uses : for this 
middle term {samhatatd) draws attention to the material 
character of the organs : and, considered as material 
aggregates, the dharmin, the eyes or other organs, are 
regarded, quite consistently, by the Sdmkhya as evolutes 
of a purely material principle, the aharhkdra, the ego- 
principle. But the Sdmkhya cannot have his dharmin, 
the sense-organ, in two ways at once. Either it is an 
evolute of matter; or else it is organic to the soul’s pur- 
poses. But it cannot be thought of as both at onceh 
(3) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
minor term. As : — 

'Sdmdnya (generality) is neither substance, 
quality nor action; because it depends upon 
one substance and possesses quality and 
action.’ 

'Keith applies the terra istavighatalcrt (ILA p. 135) to this argument; 
and the terra is appropriate. But it is not used in the Slolcavdrttika ; and 
there seems to be no evidence that Dinnaga used it. It occurs however in 
the Nijdtiabindu p. 113 1. 17, where this same Sdmkhija argument is given. 
For bharmalurti’s further remarks on the argument see NB p. Ill I. 3. 
He has defined sudliija so widely as to cover all that i.s implied in ‘P’; and 
therefore he need not treat thi.s i.mivigliafakrt as a separate variety of 
contradictory reason : it comes under the general rubric of ‘M contradicts P’. 
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Till! statements Iiore iniule eontrailict the iliTmition 
of siiiiidiiyo as given by those who maintain that it is a 
se])arate category. The property of ilepending on one 
substance would prove the contradictory of what is main- 
tained, for it would prove that .•nhndinjii was either quality 
or action : and similarly the character of possessing 
quality or action would prove that it was substance. 
(The example is entirely artificial : it could have no ex- 
istence except as an instance of an argnnienl in a logic 
manual.) 

It corre.siionds however to Kumarila's third type, 
dimrmisiarnpabaillia; "sublatioii of the essence of the 
minor ” : — 

ihaprahjiUjtiheltitrail dranjuilcr njuiiriojatc 

■•<nniafdt/am, ijalhehuiimii ijliotn iliiadisuiniiili/i. 

(.<1. I'drt. (imimCina 1011-101.'). 

" The category of mmnifiijd, inherent relation, is 
separate from substance and the other categories, because 
it IS the ground of the notion of a thing's being at a ])arti- 
culnr spot; for instance, such a conjunction of things as is 
expressed in 'here is the jar' 

The very notion of the relation of inherence is sub- 
latcd by the middle term. As the exanqile shows, locality 
is an affair of saiinjotja, contact. AYhat is really proved 
is that the relation is not samneuya, — .seeing that it is 
supposed to bo an affair of spatial contiguity between sub- 
stances. 

(4) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
implied minor term. As ; — 

Objects (arlhn) arc stimuli of action, because they are 
apprehended by the senses. (Vidyabhusana notes : 
" ‘Objects’ is ambiguous meaning (1) things and (2) iiur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term in the second meaning”.) 

‘Tills seeins to refer to ^5. VII. 2. 26. [Sfl»iacai/a»i cannot bo tho 
right reading,] 
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This appears to correspond to Kumarila’s fourth 
variety, clharmimsesabMha, sublation of a particular pro- 
perty of the minor : — 

yac ca sattavad ekatvam samavdyasya kalpitam 
tatra samyogavad hheddt sydd visesaviruddhata. 

(31. Vdrt., anumdna 102-103), 

‘ ‘ And because unity is supposed to belong to the in- 
herence-relation, as it does to the universal ‘Being’, there 
would be sublation of this character (of unity), because 
there would be a variety of relations of inherence, just as 
there are a variety of relations of conjunction (i.e. the in- 
herence-relation has been made parallel to the conjunc- 
tion-relation, in the argument that ‘the category of in- 
herence is an independent category, because it is the 
ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a particular 
spot’. And this will imply that there are many relations 
of inherence — just as everyone admits plurality of re- 
lations of conjunction). 

Aumarila says that some give a sixfold division of 
the niruddha, others a. fourfold division, others only one 
kind ; ‘sodhd viruddhatdm dims caturdhd vaikadha ’pi 
vd’ (31. V art., anumdna, 96). 

He himself gives the sixfold division (i) dharmasva- 
riipavirudd.ha (ii) dharmavisesaviruddha (iii) dharmisva- 
rupaviniddha (iv) dharmivisesainruddha (v) dharmadhar- 
misrarupaviruddha (vi) dharmadharmivisesaviruddha . 

His examples of (i), (iii), (iv) and (vi) have already 
been given. The other cases are : — 

arthavac chahdanupam sydt prdksambandhdvadhdrandty 
vibhaktimattvdt, pascadvat, svarupcneti cdsrite 
asvarupdrthayogas tu pascdc.chabdasya drhjate 
tena prdg api sambandhad asvarupdrthatd bhavet. 

(31. Vdrt., nnnmdna, 98 — 100), 
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This is the sdclharana fallacy, which alone Prasas- 
tapada classes as ‘donbtfur. He does not subdivide it; 
but it admits of formal subdivision under four heads, as 
given in the Hetucakra-damaru, or in the ^lokavdrttika; 
according as the middle resides (i) in all sapaksas and 
some ripaksas, (ii) in some sapaksas and all vipaksas, (iii) 
in some sapaksas and some vipaksas, (iv) in all sapaksas 
and all vipaksas. 

The stock examples, as given in the Hetncakra and 
repeated in the 3lokavdrtika, are : — 

(i) Sound is an effect of volition because it is non- 

eternal. 

(ii) Sound is a non-effect of volition because it is 

non-eternal . 

(Hi) Sound is eternal because it is corporeaT. 

(iv) Sound is eternal because knoAvable. 

The N ijd'ijapraveh list of six ‘uncertain’ i.e. doubtful 
reasons, is made up of the above four cases of the sddh- 
drana, together with (v) the asadharana, i.e. a middle 
which is found neither with sapaksas nor with vipaksas, 
but only in the pak.sa — as ‘sound is eternal because 
audible’ : and (vi) the viniddhavyahhicdrin, or antinomy. 

Prasastapada will not admit that the asddhdrana 
can be a sanidehajanaka, a cause of doubt; and therefore 
he introduces what seems to have been a novelty in classi- 
fication, by setting up a fourth class, the anadhijavasita 
or reason which does not lead to a conclusion, to cover 
the asddhdrana. He further refuses to admit the virnd- 
dhavuahhiedrin as a variety of the sanidigdha, suggest- 
ing that it is either a case of the asddhdrana (and so 
anadhijavasita), or else non-existent. Kumarila clearly 
accepts the threefold classification " of the ‘saihdaija- 

'or, beeiiuso incorporciil. 

'Si. Vilrt,, anutiuTiui, 8!, truiinh stiiii.'lnijahctin'dh : sat tnila- 

bhdee cil ; ilvdbln/iitit vijavrlta I'ca ca ; {Ivan cinuUlhdrthaxauihiuhlUan !/<<5 
chatniihitdcsini. “Tliero lire direo. (loubtfiil reasons; either a reason 
in P ami non-P; or a reason cxclmleil from both; or a pair of fjiialities joineJ 
with eontradictory qualities, fouml in one ami the same thin';'’. 



.1 nailhijiivasilu 


ao:> 


hclu' as ii-'uhlhuriiim, ami rintihUHictjuhhirCt- 

nil; 1ml lio mills ' that altlii>ii<ili muiu- nrlam tlir rirml- 
illiarijiililiicariii as a M'|iaraU‘ cla-s (/iilijiiiiliiriit ntlaTS 
Imlil llial tlic two ivaMiiis laki-ii 'epar.ilrly fiiiii.iViml fnrm 
a caso of .Miil/niriiiia; wliili* lalioii ln"i‘llii‘r llirn' is waul 
of foinuTtioii (iniiiiiriiijii). IVirlliasarallii Misra i‘S- 
plains thr latter clause to mean that, talicn together, 
the two reasons ari‘ a ea-s- of ii.sodlniriiiia, for the 
riMson that they an- not found lom'ther in an> other 
iiistanrc. This is I’raiistap.'ida's view ■ and Kiiniarila 
may Im referring to him hero. 

The e.saniple diven liy Knmarila is the anliiioniy 
■.\ir is imrcoptihle. U'eauH' it is ian"ihle'. and ‘.Vir is ini- 
perccplihlo, Ut.iu.so it has no eolmir'. 

(ir) 7'/ie rcii.iiiii icliicit itoi's nut eoiirliiile 
(iitinithijiiiiixUiil 

PBh.p.2d8 1.2.'l. “ f^ome argue that we see donhl 

arising w hen there is .1 falling together 
in one thing of two eonlradietory middle terms which' 
have the eharaeters dv.-erihed almve (in the tniin'iiiijii), 
and that this is therefore another variety of the doidilful 
reason ; as in the ea-e of the two middle terms 'possession 
of mowmenl' and 'intangibility' taken as proving the 
corporeality and the incorporealily of the 'mind'. Surely 
it will he said, this (the aiwhiiiiitioii of possession of 
movement with intangihilily) is just a uniipie (iisuillia- 
niiia) (piality of 'niiiid’, hcc.ause the condiincd tinalilies 
do not occur in any other suhjeel ; like the two ipialities 
of invisibility and perceptibility’. — Yes, we reply ; and 
it is for this rea.son that we shall designate it a case of a 
reason that does not point to any conclusion at all, an- 
‘aiiuilliijin-iiiiilii' reason. 

*Sl. Van., anumiluii, U2-‘.)3. 

’Priilliara explains tl-at oltltAUgli ilie-jo two (jiiahtifs taken gcpuratclv 
Hfc /otind iH nflicr as well as taken tof'etfier tlicy oecur 

nowhere cUe except lit fiuality, NK p. 212 ll. 1-2. 
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‘ ‘ But it will be said that ■ in se¥eral places^ in 
the Vaisesih'a-sutm ambiguity of experience (ubhayathd 
darsanam) is asserted to be the cause of doubt. — This is 
not the case : doubt arises from experience of a pair of 
objects (vimyaclvaitadarmndt samsayah) : in other words, 
the cause of the arising of doubt is the experience of a pair 
.of objects.” 

The question is, what is the distinction between 
ubhayathd darsana and visayadvaitadarsana in virtue of 
which the latter alone is held to be the cause of doubt? 
I think the distinction is clear enough from 75* II.ii.l7, 
and from the account of doubt which Prasastapada bases 
•on this sutra. The sutra runs : samanyapratyaksad 
visesdpratyaksdd rdsesasmrtes ca samsayah — ” doubt 
arises from experiencing a common character, failing to 
•experience distinctive characters, and remembering the 
distinctive characters ’ ’ . You see an object marked by a' 
■certain relative tallness (which is common to a man or a 
post) : you do not experience the distinctive features either 
of man or post : but you are reminded of both these (con- 
tradictory) characterisations by the common character. 
— The point is that a common feature, sadhamnadharma, 
implies a pair of objects to wliich it is common : and 
Prasastapada emphasises this in his own definition by the 
use of a dual — prasiddhanekavisesayoh sadriyamatradar- 
scmdd ubhayavisesayiusmaranad . . . ubhaydvalambl vini- 
arsah (PBh.p.l74 1.20). 


'Srldhara {NK p. 242, 119 and 1. 23) quotes VS 11. ii. IS and 19 : but 
the interpi’etation of the whole passage VS II. ii. 17 — 22 has to be taken 
together; and Prasastapada himself partially quotes II. ii. 22 a little belnw. 
It is indubitable that Vatsyayana on NS I. i. 23 is referring to this passage 
in VS — he partly quotes and pai-tly paraphrases VS II. ii. 22 at NBli p. 31 
11. 10-11. Faddegon pp. 174-5 notes this : but his suggestion p. (105 that 
VS II. ii. 22 is a later interpolation taken from Vatsyayana’s discu.ssion 
seems to be baseless. — Pra4aslapada's own account of doubt is at jip. 171-5 
(snm.^amnirupanum). Sndhara ad loc., p. 176 1. 13 quotes NS I. i. 23 
remarking that (he fivefold classification of doubt given in this uTitra of 
the ‘ samdnatantrika's' is covered by the classification which Pra^astai)ada 


.lAdlMilnlHO 


•ill 


"Sow f»f f.\|XTifnri*' iuhhnijn- 

lha of wliirli llit* opponent “IhmIvS in the rj^e 

of an (i.HiJ/olniiia (//oariiid not :uiini( (tf ripii/tirN 
niiW<ir/ii/a/in : for tin* mark of the dhitmia 

is that it is fonial notrhrn' rist i'\eepl in the HulijiTt 
Vou have not eV|4’nVmHsl Am/dm/frn p/«« ij^pnr^nrttitra 
as eoniieciial in one e\|K*rU‘nce uitli inurUttni and in 
another eX|H‘rienre with amurtutni — then* is no riun/ud- 
ntilii here. And lhen*ft»n* it eannot In* lironi^hi nmler 
tlie ruhrir of ttmihl :is laid down in I S tl ii 17. 
— This KVin.s to me to In* a hmI disinii'tion. Wheilier 
the antinomy <ju;:ht to U* elasvd a.s a rase of 
HMulfulnjija dhiin/ia is another matter. Itiil the oppo- 
nent has made <ir aeeepUal the idemihralijm. And ulial 
Pnis'istapada slmws now is that to treat the a-oh/Znlniinj 
a.s homo;;eneous with the oW/olmmi is a eoiifusion in 
classilieation. The latter ;’enerates douhi heeaiise it !nis 
iHfii connected with e<miradietory experiences (ri.yjy<n/- 
niilii — M has Ihvii f<mml with I* in .-apa/.p/s ami with 
non-I* ill ri/hih'.yi.fK It is a e.iM* of ronjfJirlimj rrh/enre. 
The nsCulJiilrana is quite differem for it exeludes the pos- 
sibility of experienee uliieli e<mld provide ovideiire for 
cither alternative. It is a case of nh.veiur of evidence. 
And complete ahsenee of evidence suji^ests no view at all, 
and tJierefore eannot he .said to (fmenile donht. 'J’here i.s 
nothing positive about it — at mo^t it Irni vs us in doubt, 
as suggeNiing no conclusion at all (ndhijncdsnijaih na 
haroii). 

Amlihiliiy iloes not suggest eitlier tliat sound is 
eternal or that it i.s non-eteriia), nor does the pos'^ession 
of smell suggest eitlier that earth is eternal or that it is 
non-eternal. And. as suggesting neither alternative, 
such middle terms (i.e. asddhdrmui dharma's) eannot he 
cause.s of doubt (samAai/ahelii or sawdigdlia), but are 
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simpl}' nuclcllcs that fail to augg'est any conclusion (auadh- 
yavci8ita)\ 

PBh.p.239 1.7. “ If the thc.si.s and coiintcf-thesis in 

the antinomy were equally strong, 
their mutual eontradiction would prevent them, from 
giving rise to conviction : but it would not constitute 
them a cause of doubt. But as a matter of fact they are 
not equally strong, because one or other Proposition 
^annmeyoddem- either pralijm or ■pratijiiLibhasa, accord- 
ing as it is arii'odhi or i-irodbi pp. 133-4) will be sublated 
by scriptural authority (dgainabadJiita) : and then it will 
be a variety of contradicted thesis (i.c. a case of pratijm- 
bh(isaY'\ 

Pra^astapada’s position is that, no matter how you 
regard the ‘ viruddhdL'yabhicdrUd, the classification of it 
as a samdigdha lietvdbhdsa will be unjustifiable. You 
may treat it as a case of the asddlidmna : but in that case 
it will come under the head of anadhyarasita hetvdblidsa. 
If there is nothing to choose in favour of one rather than 
the other of the alternative conclusions the mutual contra- 
diction does not generate doubt but merely leaves you un- 
able to conclude. But as a matter of fact the so-called 

'Srldhara NK p. ‘2i2 1. 2 iT. gives the reasoning of those who 
maintain that the asadJidrana is a cause of doubt. — saihsaijahetutvam eoa. 
vijatirekino hi vipalcsad evaikasmdd vydvrtlir niijata. tena pakse nirnaija- 
hetutvam .... asudhdrauasija tn vydvrtlir anaikatikl, vipaksdd iva sapaksdd 
apt tasyah savibhavdt, etc. “A genuine negative reason is excluded only 
from non-P, while the asddhdrana is excluded from P as well as non-P. 
So the possession of smell might as well he used to prove earth eternal 
as to prove it non-eternal. Both conclusions cannot be true by the law 
of contradiction : and both cannot be false by Excluded Middle. Therefore 
because of the possession of smell doubt arises as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal”. He cites Kumarila {SI. Vart. anumdnd 88) in 
support ; also the Nijdyavdrttika. 

•and therefore, of course, is not to be classed as a samdigdhahetva- 
hlidsa. — Pra4astapada’s words are na ca tayos tulyahalavattvam asti, 
anyatarasydnumeyoddeiasydgamabddhitatvdd, ayani tu viruddhabheda eva. 
See Keith ILA p. 141. But what Keith calls ‘the contrary Imre and simple’ 
must be understood to be, not the viriiddhahetvdbiiasa, but the virodhi 
anumeyodde^a, i.e. a pratijndbhdsa. In the logic of Fra4astapada’s time the 
pratijudblidsa took the place cf what was later treated as a hetvdblidsa , viz., 
the bddhita. 


The coiiifitioiis of liuiibt 


antinomy will Ih’ founil to !«■ a of ‘snlilalcd tliO'<i'-' in 
tvsncel of ono of its alloriialivos. 

I'llli. p.'JM'.l 1.1(1. “ Anil till* niiiMlo lonn wliicli is 

foiinil ill llic snlijivt (uniiiitiijiii lint 
is ali.scnt in what i.s lionio^cni-oiis with ilio siiliji cl a.s ucdl 
as in wliat is not lioino; 4 i-ncoii.s with tlio snIijVi-t. Ix'io" 
ium-|irovun in citluT diroction' is not a }>ioitiul for ii 
conclusion anil is llicrcfoii! (lositinatoil the non-ronclnding 
reason (ini(n//ii;iirii.'n(ii); for exain))U", the aiftmni'nl 'every 
etfcci is existent even Indoru its origination, heean-e it 
originates'. This ' nsuilhuninn ' is inelndcd under tho 
’ itjiriifiilithn (of V'aiiesihii Shim III. i. 

15) ”. 

" .Vnd if it he (dijected that the rihcxit or asiidliamiia 
(Ihnrmii i.s stated (in VaiScxilm Shim Il.ii.il and 2'i) to 
lx: a cause of doiiht (.Kiiiis'nKii/ictii), — the answer is that 
thi.s is not tho ease (iia), .since the shim has a dilTerent 
meaning ((iiti/hrllmlrhl)'. 

"What you mean is that (on onr view) the doubt as 
regards sound eould not arise from e.vjierience of its pecu- 
liar property (our view being tluit such experience never 
generates doubt). And yet the shim, II. ii. 22, says that 
doubt to whether sound is substance, (juality or action 
arises vik'aisija uliUttijalhl (/(-.jlofn//, i.o. from ambiguous 
experience of the peculiar pro|X'rty. The solution of this 
(lifriculty is that the vik'sii .s|x)kcn of in the shtra could not 
be audibility* as Die peculiar jiroperty of this^ that or 


'amiatarJiiddhti. Tlii? tenii i* tisoJ cUcwlier«> on tho name for om? 
tarut; of tho anuldha-hetcSbhSsa. But it cannot bo taken in this eenso 
here. StlJhartv (NK p. 2tl 1. 25) »aj«, ap\«T»^nUy in MpUnation of thU, 
naiktilarapal>fSdhijaca$Syam harolt. anvoforJaitfif/ia must he taken accordingly 
in an nuusiinl noii'toclinicai eenNc, ss nboso rcndcrcil. fr;>. Kcilli, IH p. Ill) 
footnote. BbaBarrajfta is perhaps echoing BraSastnplda's use of oni/otari}* 
iiddha in this connection.) 

*Sco above p. 191 for tho interpretatioa of this sulra. 

*The punctuation in tho text is wrong. It should bo: iulnyarthalcal. 
inbde ttie^adariandt samiaijinutpallir tiy ukle, etc. 

*Irdcanalta is Prattastapada’a subatUiitu for the srolrayrahano uo ‘rthalt 
iahdah of ^5 IT. ii. 21. 


15 
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the other particular substance, quality or action; but on 
the contrary turns out 'to be neither more nor less than a 
common character pertaining to allh You may ask 
on what grounds we say this. 

“The answer is given in Vaisesika Sutra II. ii. 22 
which says that the possession of a peculiar property 
(such as audibility is) is not confined to one category 
alone (e.g. quality), but is found in each one of the three 
categories of substance, quality and action (so that the 
argument ‘sound is quality because it possesses a peculiar 
property, viz., audibility, would be open to the objection 
that the middle term, ‘j^ossession of a peculiar property’, 
is ambiguous — iihhayathdclrsta — in the sense that it is 
found both in sapaksa’s or tuhjajdtlya's , i.e. in other qua- 
lities, and also in cipaksa's or drthdntarabhfita’ s , i.e. in 
substances and actions)^. ■ 


^Srldhara NK p. 245 11. 12 — 18 elucidates this passage as follows : 
“After explaining sound in II. ii. 22 as the object of the organ of bearing 
Ihe sutrahdra says there is a doubt whether sound is substance, quality 
or action, . . The opponent here says ’when you say that this doubt 

arises with regard to sound which is the object of the organ of hearing, 
you mean that it is just the fact of being the object of hearing that is the 
ground of this doubt : and the fact of being the object of hearing is the 
vi.^esa, the peculiar property of sound. But from the experience of this 
peculiar property doubt cannot arise. For doubt has as its condition the 
remembrance of both conflicting properties. And remembrance does not 
arise from experience of a peculiar property, an asadharana dhanna, because 
it is never found together with any peculiar property whatever’. In reply 
to this objection of the ojpponent, the sutrakdra has given this rejoinder 
which Pra4astapada expresses in the words ndijam dravyddindm anya- 
Inmasya risc.sa/i, etc.” 

•As SrTdhara expresses it {NK p. 246 1. 1) ‘‘the possession of a 
■vi.^exa as such {viiesatvena rupena) is neither more nor less than (era) a 
character common {sdmdnya) to substances qualities and actions ; and so 
in this aspect {tena rupena) it is rightly considered to be a cause of doubt. 
But in its aspect as asadharana ^dharma it is not a cause of doubt, because 
it does not call to mind different alternatives". And again 1. 7 : ‘‘What 
does it mean? It means that distinctive characters, viifesa’s, are seen 

ip substances, qualities and actions. Now a distinctive character 
audibility— -is seen in sound. Therefore, from its being a distinctive character, 
a doubt arises — a doubt embracing substance, quality and action. But if Hs 
asadharana aspect also were a cause of doubt, then there would he the 
undesirable conseqtience of doubt arising from the distinctive characters of 
the six categories tlieinsclves, since each of these has its asadharana dhanna : 
and the restilt would be that doubt would stop nowhere.” 


Fallacies of Proposition 
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“Audibility as such is not i-ausL' of doubt. If it ucre, 
the undesirable conseiiuence would follow that doubt 
would arise in the case of the six categories (fioin their 
distinctive characters). Therefore it is only from the 
thought of a common <iualily that doubt ran arise." 

SKCTIOX 0. I- AI-IUIOIES OP fHoeoSITIONS' . AXI> 
l'ALL.VCIOL'S EXKMl'WKICATION 

The recognition of these clas.se.s of fallacies other 
than hctciibhdsa's or fallacious midille terms appears to 
be characteristic of the jieriod reiire.sented by I’ra'tasta- 
pada and the lYipfi/u/imrc.fa. The fallacies of the Pro- 
position and of the Example were Quite unknown to 
Vatsyfiyana and the early Xydija, and were rejected by 
Uddyotakara. 

The fallacies of the proposition are represented by the 
Ix'iilhila class of Iicirdbhasu in the later schools : while the 
fallacies of the example may be found in the asiiliiha class 
as expounded by later logicians (njd/ajiilrrisiiblbii). Here, 
as in other details of logic, Kum.arila accepts, with modi- 
fications, the teaching of Praaasta|)iida. 

(i) Pratijaubhusa. Fallacies of the Prnposilion 

Prasastapiida, having delincd the Proposition as a 
statement of a prohamliiai wliicb does not involve 

I'ailtleKon (Vatiesiha Sijtlem, p. sa>a that tlut argument of this 
passage in I’ra&aslapuJa's DUiiff/a lias Itocti inisuiiilrrstooil by Steberbatsky; 
but Steberbatsky’e rcinarkB (quoted by Faddegon, |>. 323) ecem to mo to 
ghe a correct account of fbe pa6<;ago; except in his suggestion that the 
argument here discussed by IVa^astapada. dabilo gumh srtivanalcat, might 
better bo oppressed Jabda tlafebhijo blndyale tracanaltut : for fho latter 
is quite a dilTereot argiiincot, and oue wliicli Vrasnstapada docs not consider 
at all, — it belongs to a later phase of formalism when the controversy as to 
the Ketalantaijm and hevalavtjaUreXtn bad arisen. But, as Stcherhatsky 
rightly points out, "Pra/asfapada ne inentioitne m le Levalantayin ni Je 
keralac’/dtirelvin”. The distinction was unknown to the logic ot bis time. 
Steherbatsky’s inference that lie regarded them as fallacious is therefore 
out of place. [Keith's statement {ILA p. 112) that “PraSastapada appears 
to admit the truth of (be argument 'sound is a quality because it is audible’, 
or ‘sound differs from other things bccanso it is audible’ ”, is a mistake.] 

Faddegon translates this passage rf (be Blidpja at pp. 306-7 of his 
Vaiieniha Sijstcm : but I think he misses the meaning of it, in part. 
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contradiction (anuvieyodde^o ’virodhi), jDroceeds (PBA.p. 
234 1. 3). “As the result of inserting into the dehnition 
the condition ‘not involving contradiction’, those appar- 
ent or fallacious Propositions are excluded which con- 
tradict (i) perception, (ii) inference, (iii) what has been 
acceptcd\ (iv) one’s own .sdstra, (v) one’s own ^vords’’};. 

The Nydyajyravekr gives a ninefold division, 
composed of tliese five with four othei’s. The 3lokavdrt- 
tilm^ gives an independent classification. 

PBh. p. 234 1. 4. “Examples are : — 

(i) Fire is cool. This is contradicted by percep- 

tion. 

(ii) Physical space is dense. This is contradicted 

by inference'^. 

(iii) Intoxicating liquor is to be driinlc by a Brdh- 

1 liana. This is contradicted by scripture^. 


^ahhyupagata. The meaning is that your position is contradicted by 
the very authority which — for the pui’pose of your argument — you are 
accepting. See note o. Vidyabhusana’s rendering of the rubric in the 
Nyayaprave^a which apparently corresponds to this is ‘a thesis incompatible 
with public opinion’. See Fragments from Dihnaga, Appendix I. Sugiura 
p. 60 translates the corresponding head from the Hetudvdrasastra “contrary 
to the public understanding’’ the example being “women and money are 
abominable things’’, i.e. a mere paradox. 

JDihnaga’s list from the Hetudvdrasastra as given by Sugiura pp. 60-61 
very closely agrees. 

“Vidyabhusana HIL. pp. 290-291 = MSIL pp. 90 — 92. Uddyotakara 
NV pp. 116-117 criticises examples given in the F ydijapravesa, and appears 
to approve of Pra^astapada’s example of class (iii), as contrasted with the 
Bauddha example. 

“anumanapariccheda, verses 52 — 75. 

'‘glianaih ambaram. Sridhara says that the means of knowledge 
by which dkdSa is known establishes it to be eternal and without parts. 
Therefore the Proposition that physical space or ether is without interstices 
contradicts the very inference which establishes the existence of the Subject 
itself, i.e. of ‘ether’. NK p. 236 1. 22, 

^dgamavirodlit here, but ahhyupagatavirodhi above. In the Nyaya- 
prave^a this heading is translated ‘a thesis incompatible with public opinion , 
the example given being ‘man’s head is pure because it is the Ihnb of an 
inanimate being’. 

O 
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(iv) KfTects me existent liefore their oriHinetion. 

Tins, when put forwnni V>y e I'nitrsi/fii, is 
contriidicted by his own iCisIni " (wliicli 
iiiniiitiiiiis asad tUimdyate, i.e. tlie axath-iir 
jiardda, origiiiatioii of the non-existent, 
'i’his can be treated as a case of self-contra- 
diction). 

(v) “ Words do not convey any meaning. This 

is a self-contradictory statement” t since 
it it were true this very sentence conid not 
be used to convey a meaning. The ex- 
ample in the XiiOijapmn'iiii is :'M,\ mother 
is barren’)'. 

liul nor <Klnctl> bjivikiji);) VuUfUfco am'pU 

Authority or 'crotlihlc a4 aii iiiiK']>oi)ilrm soiircu of knonloJ^'c. 

there fuctii to he uo (tUco (or thin cUka of fallaciotiit ptoira^itiou lu 

cither Dibtciii. Uiit in itraotue hotli Jiitl Vunlrylto ai-ci'])t tla* 

authority of scripturo, &o that the Jifliculiy ahoiilti not ho allowut] to hava 
too much Mciglit.— SrTtiliara itouervr fovms to feel a Jillictilty. ainl ineetH 
it by cliaractcrisiug tins t}(>o an </rif 2 »f« 9 rJ/to(o/’r<]iitJiiariro>//ia, contratlic* 
tion of tho ftourco of knov^U'ilf'o from uhtch tliu reationer hua tlcrivod tlio 
facta to uhich he ajiivals (thut charartvrisatiou ia howuicr too wide, for 
it xroiiIJ com the firat tyt>o also, coniradictlou of pcrec{>liou). According 
to his analysis the jcssoncr apiH-als to scripture — '"tho scripture says there 
is no liann iu drinking milk. What harm then m drinking wino?" — Tiiu 
answer is that the \cry same scripluro which allows the Bntliman to drink 
milk forbids him to drink wine. If you appeal to scripluro -in the matter 
of milk'drinking, you must not contradict it {for it is ahhijtiimgata, accepted 
Ijy you) in the matter of wine-drinking. (WK pp. 230 last lino — ^237). 

Treated thus, tliia example becomes a case of self-contradiction, like 
tile fourth and fiftii types : M'hich are opiHUied by Srldhara to tlio first two 
types, in uluili tlic propcsilion c'oiitradirlH, not merely your own tenets 
or \%ords (which may ho false), hut a source of \ahd cogmtion. In the 
first two types tlic contradiction proics tho falsity of tho Proposition : in the 
la^t two it Is merely a preof of inconaUtcncy. Sec next note. Ihit Sridhata 
docs not class tiic third type with the last too, as he ought to do on iiia 
own analysis of it : which suggests that bo thinks that Fraitastapuda’s third 
class really ought to be treated as a ease of praniSxtavtrodha, like tho first 
two. As a Natijuytha, Sridhara would of courso treat it so • but as it 
tommentator on Pra^astapada ho feels it difficult to do so. See next footnote 
also. 

’Sridhara suggests the objection that tho last tuo headings might 
be reduced to tbo first two, but replies tliat a lustra (c.g. that of the 
BauddJms) may be based on merely fallacious proofs (pramaiiabJiusa), iu 
whicli case contradiction of the Rostra •wou;d not be pramajiactrodha, i.e. 
could not be classed under either of the first two heads. And tho same 
applies lo contradicting one’s own statement: for one's own sfateinent may 
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Four additional varieties arc mentioned in the N^yd- 
yapmvesa : — 

(vi) A thesis with an unaccepted minor. 

(vii) A thesis with an unaccepted major. 

(viii) A thesis with both terms unaccepted.'*' 

(ix) A thesis universally accepted, sucli as ‘fire 
is warm'. Indian logic always insists on 
the fact that there can be no sadhya or 
prohandnni without siscWiayisd or the 
desire to prove. And there can be no desire 
to prove truisms. 

Kumarila similarly states that inference is inapplic- 
able (i) where the thing is already known to be so, and 
(2) where the contrary is already known to be the casek 
He goes on to say that any of the six means" 

be apramanamtlla, in which case the contradiction of it would not amount 
to pramSiitaoirodha. That is, he regards both these heads as cases of self- 
contradiction merely. 

Widyahhfusana’s account has here been corrected from Sugiura, p. 61 : — 
‘The next four fallacies of the Thesis are not found in Dinna’s” (i.e. 
Dirinaga’s) “work but only in Saiiikai-a’s" (i.e. in the Nydyapraveda, which 
Chinese authority attributes to Saihkara Svamin). “This is one of the very 
few additions made by later philosophers to Dinna’s system. It will be 
remembered that Dinna said : ‘The terms used in the Thesis must be 
accepted by all’; . . . Upon this principle of Dinna’s teaching Samkara 

developed the following : 

(vi) If a disputant wishes to prove that God is almighty, and if his 
opponent questions the 'very existence of God then the Thesis is not a fit 
subject of proof until at least God’s existence is admitted by the opponent. 
Such a Thesis is called a Thesis with an unaccepted subject. 

(vii) If the predicate of the Thesis is in question, the Thesis is said 
to be one with an unaccepted predicate. 

(viii) And if both subject and predicate are questioned, then the Thesis 
is one with both parts unaccepted.” 

These three fallacies are therefore three cases of the fallacy of many 
questions. 

Vdrt. anumdna,. 56-57. The latter couplet is quoted by 
Sridhara in the present context, NK. p. 236 1. 10 — 
vaiparityaparicchede ndvaka^ah parasya tu 
mule tasija hy anutpanne purveiia uisayo lirtah. . 

Where the opposite is definitely knowm there is no room for a subsequent 
or second proof, since its object is sublated by the previous proof before the 
premises of the latter proof come into being”. 

■i.e. perception, inference, testimony, analogy, presumption, non- 
existence. See p. 305 below. 
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of proof can in this way snblulc a subsequent atteni))t at 
proof. 

Tbero are obvious difficulties in the conception of a 
fallaciou.s Proposition (pmlijiiShhasa) or fallaeiou.s Thesis 
(pali.mbUasa), as there are in its later equivalent the Sub- 
latcd Peason (bfidhilahclvablifiaa, biidhitafixaijatrii). 
Srldhara raises the general objeetion to the conception ; 
“ There cannot he suhlation of an in.separahly connected 
(avimbhulasija) middle term, heeau.se suhlation and in- 
separable conncelion are nuitnally contradictory. To 
this objection we reply that if the 'three characteristics of 
the middle' are accepted as constituting in.separahle con- 
nection (ijodi Iminipnam arinobbilro ’bbi/iialali) then 
there is (aslij eca) suhlation of an ‘ inseparahly connect- 
ed ’ middle term : for instance there is suhlation (hy per- 
ception) of the argument ‘fire is not warm, because it is 
a product'. Put if hy saying that there is no suhlation 
of an inseparably connected middle you mean that the 
‘three characteristics of the middle term’ whcit the object 
is not sublatcd' constitute in.separahle connection, — 
then of course we should agree that there is no suhlation 
of an insejjarahly connected middle*”. But this 


‘The reading; of the text is alha badhttacifaijalct tali trairupyaui 
avinahharali : but the variant yatbu for atba is noted. Tlic variant (jhes tbo 
duo to the true rending, %tluc]i I think mu^t bo ailidbatHntari^aiiatce salt, 
etc. I have rendered in accordance nitli tliis conjectural restoration of tbo 
text. 

*NK p. 230 11. 13 — 10. Cl. p. 205 1. 7 ; — fdam anendiitiidbiiutani itt 
jildnarn yasija nStU tarn prati dharmtift dhaTmasyancayacijaUTekavatopi 
Ithgatcam na vidyale. It seems clear that for Srldliara the ‘three characicrU* 
tics of the middle’ could not atone, giiaranicu avinabhUva or inseiiarabilitj 
of connection. 

But how can it bo said that, judged merely by tho ranon of tbo 
trairUpya, there is ‘inseparable connection’ bc*t\>ct’n ‘being a product’ 
and 'being not-warm’ in tho argument ‘firo is not-warra, because it is a 
product'? — Tho answer apparently ia that the middle 'being a product’ is 
found present in gapaKf/a'i, i.e. ccol things, such as water and is found 
absent in vtpal^a’s, i.e., warm things, such as atomic tire-particlcs (of oourso 
it will be strange to maintain that, whereas firo-atoms are warm, firo-com- 
poshes are cold. But then the thesis itself is strange, and the person who 
maintains it will bo driven to strange devices). And this argument fulfils 
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‘panGaTupoixijMnncit va 'diOc,iYmQ of the later schools — that 
in adclitio7i to the ‘three characteristics’ a valid reason 
must also be characterised by having a subject-matte]' 
which is neither counterbalanced (satpmtipaksa) nor 
sublated {hcidhita) — does not belong to the phase of logical 
thought represented by Prasastapada and by the Nydyci- 
pravesa^. 

(ii) Nidarsandhlidsa . Fallacies of Exemplification 

“ Exemplification has two forms according as it is 
through similarity or dissimilarity. Exemplification 
through similarity consists in showing the constant 
accompaniment of the general nature of the Mark by the 
general nature of the Prohandum or major term (aniimeya- 

tlie condition of the trairupya, if the trairupya is read without the res- 
trictive 'only' in the second and third clauses. And Srldhara may have 
relied on Uddyotakara’s critique of the trairupya (for the present purpose) 
as proving that the restrictive ‘only’ cannot be introduced into the trairupya 
without making nonsense of it. 

At any rate I can find no other way of making sense of what 
SrTdhara says here. His position only amounts to this after all : if your 
thesis is not inconsistent with facts, the evidence will be good enough to 
prove it without being required to satisfy the impossibly ideal condition that 
M is found only in sapaksa's (P’s) and never in vipaksa's (non-P). (Im- 
possibly ideal, because you cannot hope to prove an only or a never by 
evidence). If on the other hand your thesis is inconsistent with tacts you 
may (and sometimes can) adduce evidence both positive and negative in 
support of it : but it will be perfectly worthless, because the lliesis is already 
disproved before you set out to prove it. 

The obvious retort to the position is that, if the thesis is already 
disproved, it is disproved by facts: and these facts will as a matter of 
fact constitute counter-evidence which will disprove the opponent’s assumption 
that his evidence satisfies the ideal conditions of never and only. ^ For 
though it may bo impossible to prove an only or a never, a single contradictory 
instance is enough to disprove cither. Wliy not then class what Prasasta- 
pada calls a ‘sublated thesis’ under the head of hetvdbhilsa, fallacious 
middle, either as viruddha or as anaikdntika'? For it is always reducible 
to one or other of these two heads. 

I think Sridhara has misunderstood the intention of pratijnilbhrisn, 
whi<’h was merely intended to put ridiculous propositions out of court withi)itt 
furthcr argument. And this is the only practical way of dealing with 
nmusense. 

’How completely the later doctrine of bddhitahetvubhiisa corres- 
ponds to the earlier doctrine of pratijiiabhiisa wilt appear from comparison 
of the iiuyaMlra's sub-division of badha (given by Vidyahlnisana illL 
p. d07. ep. p. 't-tO foi' [lie Tuftcaci)il~ti}iani's classification). 
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saiiiiiiii/ciin liiii/ii.sdiiidiijjiisyiiiiiii tW/niiKK/iir.sdiKim) : for 
c.'Ciuiiiile, ‘wiint iwsbcsbcs inuvviiiciit is fiumd to lio .1 sub- 
stance, — like an arrow'. Kxctii|iliiication by ilissimilar- 
ity consist-s in sliowinj' that in tbe contrary of the I’m- 
bimdum tliere is aliscnee of tlic Mark ; for cxaniiilo, 'wbai 
is not substance does not jmsscss nuocmcnt. — like the 
universal ‘llein;'”. 

'/'/o’ s/a: fitUiint's of similiir Exi'iiipUfiniltiin 
I’Ub. ]i. ’ilT 1. 1. "lly ibis account of Kvcmidi- 
tication tlie fallacious exem- 
plifications are set a.side, as, in tbe ar^ nui'iit '•’tound i ■ 
eternal, Itecause it is incoriKireal', the exenijililiea- 
tions ; — 

Wliat is incorporeal is found to be eternal, — 

(1) like an atom (atoms are not incorporeal) 

(•2) like movement tmovement is not eternal) 

(3) like a pot (pots are neitlier incorporeal nor 
eternal) 

(1) like darkness (darkness is notbiuf!) 

(5) skylike (a bare e.xaiiiple witliout statement of 
connection) and 

(0) 'wliat is substance, posses.ses movement' (an 

inverted statement of connection). 

Tbe.se six fallacies of exeinplifleation tlirougb similar- 
ity arc designated as — 

(1) having the middle non-proven — liiiyusiihllia. 

(2) having the prohiinihim non-proven — anniiwyd- 

sidtUm 

(.3) having both the middle and the major non- 
proven — abhnijds/dd/in 

(•t) having the substrate non-proven — lUraija- 
suidhid 


‘Translated aboic. I insert it liens in order to supply flic conncclion 
of thought. 

*Thcre is an nnforliinatc nspclition nt the phraseology used in 
iiamiug the vanclies of the ‘atiJJlia heltiibha»a'. 
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(5) want of connection — ananugata 

(6) inverted connection — viparltcimigata. 
Eallacions Exemplifications by dissimilarity are — 

(7) not excluded middle (ling dvy dvr tta) 

(8) not excluded major (anumeydvijdvrtta) 

(9) neither middle nor major excluded (uhliaydv- 

ydvrtta) 

(10) having an unreal substrate (dhmjdsiddlia) 

(11) failure of exclusion (avydivrtta) . 

(12) inverted exclusion (vipafitavydiurtta) . 

Illustrations are the following : — 

‘What is hon-eternal is found to be corporeal, — 

(7) like action (does not exclude the middle, i.e. 

incorporeal. Action is not an example of 
the non-incorporeal) 

(8) like atoms (does not exclude the major, i.e. 

eternal. Atoms are not an example of the- 
non-eternal) 

(9) like ether (excludes neither incorporeal nor 

eternal, i.e. it is an example neither of the 
non-incorporeal nor of the non-eternal) 

(10) like darkness (the example is not a real thing) 

(11) jar-like (bare example, without statement of 

necessary exclusion of middle, i.e. incorpo- 
real from non-eternal, i.e. the negative of 
the major. The bare example of the jar 
does not carry with it the truth that all 
non-eternals are corporeal) 

(12) ‘what is without motion is not substance’ (the- 

required concomitance is that ‘what is not, 
substance is without motion’). 

[Instead of excluding the middle ‘possessing motion" 
from ‘non-substance,’ the negative of the major, you have 
excluded the major from the negative of the middle. | ; 
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'I'lu! inlcrfi-liiiH varii-tirs liere itiv Xos. 5 ami (>, and 
tlic corros(Mindin^ Noa. Hand 12. N’<w. (i and 12 accord 

willi till! fact that l’ra.<a.sta|)ada (and with liiin the aiitlior 
of the yijSijaimtctdit, who "ivca a list corrcsiiondinj' cNccpt 
that it omits the (Israijasiilillta, Nos. 1 and 10) had fixed 
the form (ridlii) of llie niihir.hina as a 'major premise' 
Similarly Nos. .a and 1 1 indicate the rc(|nircmcnt of a 
ri/d/i/i or nrimih/idrn, a necessary connection hetween the 
attributes exemplified in the concrete instance or 
ilrs(iinla‘. 

Note on the iiiiinhcr of the Fal/nrin in linihlliixt Imjir 

Siieinra (p. S8) states that Saiiihara Svamin rcco;'- 
nised UU fallacies, — nine of the thesis, fourteen of the rea- 
son, and ten of the example. ” But if we consider the 
comhinations of the fallacies of which a syllogism may ho 
{{uilty, the numher is greatly increased. Of this kind 
the Thesis is said to pos.se.ss 11211), the Ucason 117, the 
Hxample 81, in all then 11117 fallacies ". (This appears 
to he the teaching of Uwei-Ue's Oreat Commentary, not 
of the Nyiiiiaimircio itself). 

Dinnaga did not recognise the last four of the 
fallacies of the Thesis given in the Xijayaiirin-cSa, and 


’PruiahtapjjA's auanuffatiinu!arianAbf>»*>i aiul ae<j<lc[ttaiiiJaria>iiibh<isa, 
S8 interpreUxi by S^rTdhara, iii failure lu tlate llio vyAfiti. Tlio corrc8- 

{londiiij; Iivad ill tlio Sijuyaprareia conamU la a fatiure of cyJptt. Dhariiia- 
Urti proviilt-s a place for liolh failure to slalo tlio fijApti, and failiiru in Iho 
vjAptt ilhclf, under (no aeparate rubncK—iiriancava uiid uprudar/iMiirai/a t 
and this distiui-tiun bctMcen form and matter U aUo inado by Kumtlrila, 
\thoH 0 list otlicnvihc vurrcuixMid^ uUh Pra^aHtapuda's, Dliannakirti further 
incrcabcs tlio Ntjayaprare^a list of ten (fi>o and five! nn/arifanilt/jJrai to 
eighlcun (nine and mne) by adding lUrco cloitbca wlvcro tho major, the middle, 
and both arc daubt/ul. fc'co NydyabitiJu pp. fCC-7 and Vidjdblifl^ana ////» 
pp. 3U-5. 


The udiiharanabhasa {wrhaps does not figuru in any NaiySijika work 
except the tenth century Nijayatiira of BhSbarvajQa — a ^\o^k which deviates- 
from tUu accepted .Vaiyayika teachings ia other respects also. It gives what 
IS practically identical with Prs^astaiada'a list iT twelve (six and six): but 
adds that eight (four and four) others arc recognised, in wiiich tho niaior. 
uiiddle, both, and substrulu aro doubtful. 
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therefore it would seem that his list of fallacies must have 
been limited to 29. Sugiura states the principle of divi- 
-.sion of the fourteen fallacies of the reason 62) : 
“ Dinna enumerated fourteen fallacies of the Eeason. 
'These he classed into three groups with reference to the 
phases of the Hetii. The first four are those which are 
defective in the first phase of the Hetu, the next six are 
those which are defective in either the second or the third 
phase, and the last four are those which are defective in 
both the second and the third phases”. (By the ‘phases’ 
of the Hetu is meant the three clauses of the trairujoy a. 
The asiddha breaks clause I, the aniscita breaks either II 
or III, the rlruddha breaks both II and III). From this 
it is clear tliat Dihnaga recognised the asiddha, though it 
is ignored in the Hetucalmi. Of the remaining ten falla- 
cious reasons the wheel provides a place for seven whicli 
depend on the formal relations of the middle to the sapahsa 
and vipaksa (i.e. roughly speaking, to the major) : but 
only six of these figure in the list of 14 fallacies of the 
reason. The four not accounted for in the Wheel (othc]' 
than the four asiddha) are the three varieties of viruddha 
M'here the middle is inconsistent with the minor, Avith the 
implications of the minor, and with the implications of 
the major; and (among the aniscita) the antinomic reason 
or r i ni ddh a c ija h hicdrin. 


Sugiura (p. 70) notes that Dihufiga ‘‘enumerates 
14 fallacies which may be committed in the course of dis- 
proof of a valid Thesis . . . These fourteen fallacies Dinna 
ascribes to Socmock ”. ‘Socmock’ is without doubt 
Aksapada (see Sugiura, p. 21 n. 3), and these loiirtcen 
fallacies of disproof (dusandbhdsa) are nothing but an 
ahbi'cviated list of the 24 jdlis of N ijdiiasfth'a Bk. V.L . as 
is quite chair from the account given Iw Sugiura {pp. 24--- 
2tj). 1 h‘ adds that the fourteen ‘fallacies of relutation 

(i.e. jdti) are not mentioned in fiaiiikara’s Prarvsa-larh'a- 
sdstfii in the N iidyapraccsa). I’his Is in accordtitice 
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with the practical iciioriii^ of lilt. \' of the Xijatjiisutm by 
liuliaii loyiciaiis from tlie tiiiie of fra^aslapfiila oii« iirds. 

aiXTios T. svi.iaViisTie. tub -wm-.c.i. or uK.troN'' . 

01! Tin: KiNB VALiii Asn ixvAr.iij Tvi'B.a or svi.r.o(!isM 

Diniiaga in the Priiiiiiiijiixniijiimii/d' {,'itcs a for- 
mal f-cheine of nine valid anil invalid types of inference 
which appears to he the e.irliesl sjieeinien of formal 
'sylloi'istie' in Indian loaie'. 'I’he -eheme is a corol- 
lary of the .second and third elan.se.s of (he Innrnpyu', 
that is (o say it is a staleinenl of all possible relations in 
which the reason or middle term may stand to positive 
e.vamples (.snpiiA'.jiii', Xl*’.s> on the one hand, and to nega- 
tive example.s (cijuilisn.i, X non-l’’s) on the other hand. 
The middle term may be found in all, some, or none of 
the positive examples: and attain in all, some, or none 
of ihc negative examples. The combination of these two 
sots of possibilities ttives rise to the Xino Types : — 

I. Ail XT's are At. and All X non-P's are At 
(i.e. the /letii is saimh-piriimhMnjupalia'), 


'Tito p3K«3^c I* rjtioU'd ill full l>^ V443»]>3U Mjitra iii .VV'T p. lOS. 
It will bo founil in from Di»»Sga. pp. 29 — 33. 

’I’raibslttit.ttla itiabiti no rtfrrctico to Ibix Krltoinc. nor to anv ntber 
BclicniR of valitl and invalid ‘(oood*'. It nii;:ht stem that ho uoiild have 
referrod to this pittc of fonnalism if u Imd tirrii knoAvn to him : and 
this ghM some support to tins \tcw wUtrU makes Tra^astapilda earlier than 
Diiin4;’a. 

Hut on tbo other hand, rranJBlapitda docs note tho ttco Aaiid fonn» 
of s^llogUni — and it may bo argued that this nnpIicB tho kind of formal 
blIiciuo set out by Ditiiuga. 

'The ftnt clauBo of tho trairQpija—anumeye tatlcatii—in ignored in the 
bchcnio : that is, tho relation of 31 to S, pakfodltariitali}, i9 ignored, go tlmt 
uhat uas later called tho anijijha hettabham, i.c. tho inidOlo winch is 
fallacious because U docs not reside in S, finds no placo in tho scheme. 
Moreover what appears to ho the closing lino of this fragment cited by 
Vacaspali becins to Btate the i>riiu.ij)lc on wliiOi it is ignored — viz., that tnio 
and fallacious reasons in general aro ahko ‘pahfadharmn', j.o. reside in S. 

•The convenient Sanskrit formwlae for tho %ariona types of syllogiBiiv 
and paralogism arc those used by Uddjofakara : except that 1 havo substituted 
tlio more familiar ’sapahsa’ for Uddyotskara's 'tajjStiya', i.e. sad/ii/o/ufiya. 
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e.g. ‘Sound is eternal because an ob- 
ject of knowledge’. — ^But all the non- 
eternal things that can be adduced as ex- 
amples, as well as all the eternal things, 
are ‘objects of knowledge’. Therefore the 
argument is inconclusive (aniscita, sam- 
digdlia. It belongs to the sadhamna or 
‘too general’ varietj'- of the savyahhicdra.oi 
anaikantika hetvdhhdsa). 

II. All XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksavydpaka vipaksdvrtti) , e.g. ‘Sound 
is non-eternal because a .product’. VA- 
LID. 

HI. All XP’s ai’e M, and some X non-P’s are M 
{sapaksamjdpaka vipaksaikade§amiti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is an effect, of volition, because 
non-eternal’. — But so.me things which are 
not effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning. Inconclusive {cmiscita). 

IV. No XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksdvrtti vipaksavydpaka) , e.g. ‘Sound 
is eternal because produced’ . But there is 
no example of an eternal thing that is pro- 
duced; and all examples of non-eternal 
things are products. Contradictory, since 
the evidence i^roves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid tyjDe No. II. It is a breach 
of both the second and the third clauses of 
the tramipya. 

V. ISio XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 
(sdpaksauipaksdvrtti), e.g. ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because audible’. There are no 
examples other than S in which M is 
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piesenl. 'I'lic evidence' is confined to cases 
of non-^1; and altlioiigli tliis is found in all 
examples of iion-P (so that tlie tliinl clause 
of tlie trairupya is satisfied), it is also found 
in all cases of P, so that the second canon is 
not satisfied' . 

As satisfying only one of the two latter canons 
the argument is inconclnsirc (ani.irila). 
The asriillmruna or "too restricted' lariety 
of the saryabhicara helrrihhfisa, according 
to the later classification. Hut Prastasta- 
pada classes the asmlhnram as iinnilhyiiva- 
sila, it reason based on no evidence at all, 
and refuses it the name of nnii'cita — saiiuH- 
yilha — a reason based on conflicting evi- 
dence. 

A'l. No NP's are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(siipahsavrlti eipahsnihndeiin'jrtli), e.g. 
‘Sound is eternal, because an elTect of voli- 
tion’. — But there are no examples of eter- 
nal things which arc clfects of volition; and, 
on the other hand, some (though not all) 
non-cternals arc elfccts of volition, e.g. a 
pot is so, though lightning is not. The 
argument breaks both the second and the 
third Canons : and it is Contradictory since 


'or, as UdJjotakara uould put tbe objection to this argiiinem, the 
negative cviJcnce is contiicting — vaidhannyam vijablitcaratt, i.c. non-ir is 
P as \tcll as uon-P. Por Ucbjjotakara holds tliat in this particular case 
(i.e. tthcro the hetu is an asadhdrana dhanna, so that no positive evidence 
is availaWe) an argument which satisfies the third canon can be \alid without 
satisfying the second, provided Iho negative evidence ail points in ono 
direction, i.e. provided thot all the non-M's are non P. Under tins condition 
the asadharana dhartna can be a talid reason (belonging to the type which 
he calls acifa or Pijattrehm), and which the later schools recognise as 
hecalavyatirekm. In Ins phraseology the hetu need not always be a 
trilaksayahelu, i.e. it need not always saHsfy the three canons of syllogism : 
for the kecalavyatiTelcin is valid although it is only dtilak^atia or jripada* 
ytikla, i.e. satisfies only itco canons, viz., the first and the tliird. 
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the evidence proves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid type No. VIII. 

VII, Some XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M. 

(sapaksaikacleSavrtti vipaksavywpaka) , e.g. 
‘Sound not an effect of effort, because non- 
eternal’ . It is true that some things -which 
are not effects of effort are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning, so that the secDnd canon is satis- 
fied : but on the other hand all things that 
are effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
a pot (all X non-P’s are M), so that the 
argument breaks the third canon which 
savs that all X non-P’s must be non-M. 
It is inconclusive. 

Note . — It is not classed as contradictory, because the 
evidence will not prove the contrary conclusion, but will 
only lead to the equally inconclusive inference of the con- 
trary in type No. III. This amounts to saying that the 
argument is not classed as contradictory, because it does not 
break two canons but only one. 

VIII. Some XP’s are M, and No X non-P is M 
( sapa ksaikadesavrtti vipaksdvrtti) , e.g. 

‘Sound is non-eternal, because an effect of 
volition’ . 

VALID. For some, though not all, non- 
eternal things, e.g. a pot, are effects of 
volition; w''hile no eternal things are effects 
of volition, e.g. ether. So that both canons 
are satisfied. It differs from the other 
valid type. No. II, because there the reason 
was sapaksavyapaka, resident in all XP’s, 
But it is not necessary to the validity of an 
argument that M should reside in all XP’s : 
or, as we should put it, it is not necessary 
that ‘all P should be M’ — all we need is 
that ‘all M should be P’. 



The trhcH of naions 




IX. Souk* XPV uic M, .iiid xiiuc X iiaii-P’s un* M 
{saji-ih ^nriiHihsoihuIesiirrtti), e.^. 'Sound 
is i‘U*rn,d it is roqiouMr — lint al- 

(iiou^^li ‘'OHIO chTiial tilings are rorpoh'al, 
o.g. atoiiw (otiier^. ctluT. lan lH*in" ‘•o). 
it is not tliciMM* that no non*ctcrnal 
an.’ n)rj»oii'al — fur, ahliouj^li snnu' non-oirr- 
nal tiling’s aro iu»l iHiriwirfal, o.'i. .utiun. 
othor noii>i‘U’rn:(t tliinjis on' corj.iirr.il, r.;;. 
a |)ot. Tlut is, tiioit^ii till' ar^utiuMit satis* 

firs tin' Mroini canon, it breaks tlic third 
It is i!n’rcf<ir<* mroiirh/sil f'' tlifTcrin'' from 
No, Vn iHih ill this n’.sjart that the 
ojually incoiicliisuc inference of the eon- 
irar}' would 1 h’ in this same and not in 
a ilifTereiit ty|M*. 

’Po snin ii|> (liis * Wheel of Iteason'? *. It (1) 
tun lyjiLS wliicli aie rolhl as satisfyini,^ both the secoixl 
and the lliird ' eaiions * : (‘2> two types whicli are com- 
Iradictorij as satisfying neither eaimii and j^o adiniitine 
jiroof of the contrary in one or \>lher of the two valid 
types : (:t) tivo types which arc /Hroncfi/.viVc as sali.sfyin;j 
onlij one of the two latter canons. I’our of these incon- 
elu.sivc .syllo',Msms satisfy the second canon, i.c. they 
argnu from pijsilive evidence. M'he fifth — the o.?i7dh<7mna 
or too restrieted reason — ennnot satisfy the positive canon 
liecaiise from the iiatui-e of the case there is no jiositive 
evidence available in favour of either aU(;rnative. From 
llie nature of the case, again, il cannot help satisfying 
the negative canon — B Iwing lhe‘<«ily tliere cannot l>e 
any X non-P which Is M. Hut (if there arc any XP\s 
adducible‘) it will be equally true lliat there cannot 


'TiuH Ih Uiliijotakara’it pri>%ii>ii. I)iun1};a iiiakt-ji no provihi) and 
ircAls a(i arijuiutntH wUicU salinty ouly Uio lliml cuiioii an in\aUd. S«.« !a*t 
ijolu, and [lage 211 bcluvv. 

it; 
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be any XP’s whicli are M — so that the negative evidence 
^vill iDoint in the direction of both alternatives equally, 
and the argument will be inconclusive. 

The salient difference between this Wheel of Eeasons 
and the Barham Gelare^it of Avestern formalism is that the 
latter starts from the major premise and ignores the evid- 
ence for it; Avhile the former starts from the evidence and 
formulates the types of syllogism as determined by the 
kinds of evidence Avhich may be adduced in support of the 
conclusion. In other Avords the Indian logician is con- 
cerned with the relation of M to sapaksas and vipaksas, 
XP’s and X non -P’s, while the western schoolman deals 
with the relations of M to an abstract P. The ‘ example’ 
therefore is not an unfortunate excrescence on the Indian 
syllogism, but essential to it, at least so long as it pre- 
served its original character. When the conception of a 
^ mjapti ’ of M by an abstract P begins to overshadow the 
- Exemplification ’ (nidarsana, uddharana), the distinc- 
tion between the Indian and the Aristotelian syllogisms 
begins to be blurred : for the uddharana tends then to 
rassume the nature of a ‘ major iDremise ’ , and the example 
begins to look like an excrescence : and there is eAnn the 
nommencement of a development, out of the notions of 
mjdipya and vydpaka, of something that might liave 
become a quantitative logic. 

The ‘form’ of the nidarsana, and the notions of vydpya 

and vydpaka. 

It may have been Kumarila Avho developed on these 
lines the implications of the ‘ vidhi ’ or ‘ form ’ laid 
doAvn in the logic of Prasastapada’s age for the nidar- 
sana. Kumarila^ insists that the object of the 
•example is to convey ‘ the pervasion of the middle by the 
major term ’ (vydptim gamakasya gamyena — NRA on 
107) : and that this ‘ pervasion ’ can only be conveyed by 


VSrt., anumdna, 107 — ^ 111 . 



Tciiilciici/ towurd.1 nimiililnticc Ujijic 
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a tlflinili' oi'ilur (if llic leiiiis (ritatiiriii<csii— Xll.iK tlia 
iiiiililli! hciii;; llic ^iilijcot and llic inajnr llif 

prediualo. 'I'liu Milijci'l is tlic njtiinja nr iwnaiU'il while 
the proilirale (majiir tcriid is ilic (pii;iii/,ii nr iieri.idcr. 
Thu iiiarl: of the' suhjeci is lliat ihc ndali\e ‘ ydl ' is al- 
lai'hud to il, and lhal it is staled lirsl. The niarh of the 
pivdiiaio is lhal the eomdatixe ' liil ‘ is iweil uiih il, ami 
the p.irticle rni. ICni hy its restrielne force. Isdiip 
atlached to the pn-dieate or major leriii. ' disinhnles ’ 
the silhjeel or niiddle lerin. And llnis ue haxe wh.it is 
cipiivaleiil to onr ‘ .\ll M is I* ‘ as ihe necessary hirni of 
the iiidiir.wiiiii, — which can lunv fairly Is- called a ’ niapir 
premise The rpianlitalixe implications m the noiions 
of ripipipi and r;(d//i//.« are clearly .«et out hy Kinn.'irila : 
yo yii.iyii <lr.y(il,<ililli/iy<hii miiiio iiyfiiio ' pi ni hliiirrl 
• S(i tyiipyu, rjii/Ki/.vi.r tnsyn .oiiiio rii 'lilnjuilhihn' pi rii, 
tarn vyiipiiv ujhtii' 'rthr ryapiilms lusyii i/r/n/n/r 
Jia hy (luyathri hhuraly e.pl rydpyaryiipnhuta layoh. 
ry<ip(ih<tlrity{hilti!i tu njnpyo ymlyiipi ntstuhiU 
iiilhilujc ‘py aririiihlhiilriiil ryiipyiiiii iin pnilijiud/iyi’l. 

i.s'f. I'lir/., aiiiniiiliia, o — 7). 

" 'The pervaded is whal has eiiiial or less extension 
in .sjiacc and time : its pervader is whal has equal or 
more extension. This iiieans that when the pervaded 
thing i.s apprehended, its pervader is aiipivliended for 
not otherwise would the relation of pervaded and jiervader 
hold between the two. And altlioiigh the pervaded he 
(sonietinies) grasped as pervading (its pervader), in as 
imicli as in reality there is not the contradietioii [which 
arises when the “ pi'rvader” i.s also actually greater in 
extension], — still, it would not cause the pervaded to be 
inferred ”. 


'i.c., \vc can infer fmiii to P, but not from P to II S 
then it is P : hut if S U P, it is not ncccssarilv M. 
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The last couplet is difficul't, but ma}" be interpi-etecT 
to mean that though sometimes M may be convertible- 
with P (the proposition M is P being equipollent, so that 
there is no contradiction in Sciying that all P is M, as 
there u'ould be in case P oA'erlapped M in extension — 
■ dclhikye), still, when we do thus argue from P to M, “P”' 
is no longer the vydpalm or major term, nor can we be 
said to argue from “ rydpaka ” to the “ vydjnja;’' from 
the “ major ” to the “ middle”. P is now our vydpya, 
or middle, and we argue from it to M as our major, 
or vydp(ika\ — This last couplet is quoted by • Siidhara" 
in dealing with Prasastapada’s account of the vipantdnii- 
(/ata-nidarkindhlidsa). “In the argument ‘wind is sub- 
stance because it possesses movement,- the possession of 
movement is the pervaded and the being substance is the 
))ervader. And a. universal connection or ‘ pervasion ’ 
(iwdpti^ is restricted to what is pervaded, solely (yac ca 
rydpyam tadekaniyaid vijaptih), and does not, like the- 
relation of conjunction or contact (saihyoya) , attach to 
both terms; for the reason that the pervadei' overlaps thc- 
pervaded. And even AAdiere two terms such as ‘ being a 
])roduct ’ and ‘ being non-eternal ’ have mutual univer- 
sal connection or are equipollent (mmavydptika), so that 
the pervaded is also pervader, even here the universal con- 
nection refers to a term in the aspect of pernaded, and not 
in the aspect of pervader : because the latter aspect may 
also belong to a term which is wider in extension. This 
the teacher ((fiiru, i.c. Kumarila) points out in the couplet 
I'ydpakafragrlutas tn etc."^ 

Af is P, S is P, S is M. There is no conlr;nIiction bccaiiKU 
1* is iiol us a matter of fact greater in extension than Af, in the ease sup- 
]!ose(l. — But then P hecnines the real ‘vijaptja'. That is to say tlie true form of 
tliis argument is P is AI, S is P, S is W. As we should put it, it <3 
formally invalid in the Second Figure. 

-XK p. 218 I. t). The second line is quoted here in the form iidliikyi' 
-p! nriii!-lli(it nit , etc. 

p. 218 11. 1 — t). Tt is perlians surprising that Indian Logie 
never develojied the notion of vijaptjutyupahdli'a into the (piasi-matheinaticat 
analysis of the relation of terms in extension which constitutes wcstert> 



Furl/ii’i- month of the SiiUonism 




KHCTWN 8. ^VM.QGISTIC (COSTD I. TIIH I’HmiLY 
I'OSITIVli ANIl I'lIltlil.Y Nl'-GATIVK ■r\ I’l'.M Ol- SYr,I,0(!ISAt 

Uililyotilkara iluvi-lopt-il tliis foi iiial m'Ih'Ihc i ! ) liy 
drawing the iin|ioitanl distinclioii, wliicli Diiinaga failed 
to draw, between tlie eabo in wliieli there is no XP, or X 
uon-P (nriihjtnmmi-.siijmlixa, atidtjumtuiinipahsn) and tlie 
■ease in wliieli the reason is not found in an ej-ixleiil XP. 
or X non-P Uapahmlertli, m;«i/;.ji7i r///) : anil (til liy 
taking pahmiilharmota, tlie relation of M to S, into ae- 
count. Tlie former distinetion adds seien other possible 
types to the nine reeognised by Diiiniiga : three in Mbieli 
there is no X non-P, while the reason is present in all. 
some, or none, of the existent XP’s ; three in whieh there 
is no XP, while the reason is jiresent in all, some, or none, 
of the existent X non-P’s ; and one in whieh there is 
neither any XP nor any X non-P. This gives a total of 
sixteen types. 

But the insistence on taking into aeeuiint the relation 
sif M to S results in the miiltijilieation of this total by 
three : for this relation also assumes three forms, aeeord- 
iiig as J1 resides in all, or .some, or none, of the Siihjeet 
■(sadhiiavijapaha, sadhtjaihadciavrtli, sudlnjtJvrtti) . Tile 
total of types of .syllogi.sin and paralogism thus reaches 
forty-eight'. But as all types in whieh II resides only 


“formal” lo^ic. Iifiliaii foniiuIiHiii in faet rci'Iih to iirouk off aliniptly at 
\l)e point at Ntltitli %\vstcm fwimtlatioii jnTltap^ l»\ i\ fortunate 

instinct. 

The iVole on iUe Iniitan Sijitogum in Mind xxxiii p. ihlS atlciiipts to 
appreciate the tniiruinja fonuiiiation of njllogiHlic Ijpet hy way of conipuntou 
with weatem {onuahftiii. I ilo not l>el»cve that any ically imiiottaut iiilcrem.e 
is tlie thing nhu-h it is reproriiUtl to bo eitlivr by the Iiidun atunijit to 
rcthicu It to an alTair of cxampleii, or by the western attempt to treat it as 
.an application of tlie Dntiim de Omni cl A'liffo. ihit — if formal logic is 
ailinilted to ha>e a eertaiu iiictboJologiral >nliio — I think that it is as good 
a mental discipline to turn tho wheel of the reasons as to plough the sands 
of liarOora Celarenl. Tho study of either logic is almost a necessary introduc- 
tion to the philosopliic-al Iilcraluro of either civalisation. 

‘IMsregarding a \ariety of ways of stib-dividiiig Iho main divisions 
'uliicli give rise to endless types. p. 170 1. 17. 
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partially, or not at all, in S, are asiddha\ only the first- 
sixteen need be taken into account. The two latter 
sets of sixteen merely repeat the first sixteen types, with 
the addition of what we should call a false minor premise. 
Uddyotakara’s contention as against the Buddhists is that 
they are wrong ’in holding that only a reason which satis- 
fies all three ‘ Canons ’ ( a trilaksanahetu ) is valid : 
because • it is necessary to recognise the validity of the- 
purely negative syllogism (kevalavyatirekin) , which does, 
not satisfy the second Canon and is therefore dvipadaynkta 
or characterised only by two clauses of the trairupya; and’ 
because the examples of the two valid types given in the- 
Wheel of Keasons are as a matter of fact of the j)nrely 
positive type (kevaldnvayin) for the Buddhist, who does- 
not admit that there is anything eternal (anabhynpagata- 
nityatvapaksaY , It will then be necessary to recognise- 


^Tlie rejection of the sixteen sadhijailiadehvrtti as 'asiddha' does not 
conflict with the Aristotelian recognition of inference from a minor premise- 
in which S is undistributed to a particular conclusion. For the ‘some S’ 
of the conclusion, is the Indian logician’s sadhya, and if the inference is to 
be valid the whole of this ‘some S’ must have been referi’ed to in the- 
premise. 

In other words, the M, in a proposition connecting M with some S 
is still sddhijavyapaka, resident in the whole of that (i.e. a particular pari of.' 
S) with which its connection is asserted, if the proposition is a true one. 
The subject of particular propositions is in this sense as much ‘distributed' 
as the subject of universal propositions. Indian logic kig)ws nothing of our 
distinction of statements as particular and universal — a distinction which, as- 
used in our formal logic, is certainly without logical justification. 

Cp. Sugiura pp. o-2-o3. He points out that the Indian logician does 
not recognise the particular proposition, and normally states the “E" prop- 
(No S is P) in “A” form (all S is non-P), and therefore presents his thesis 
in “A” form always. From this he deduces the absence of ‘moods’ and. 
‘figures’ in Indian logic. But I think there are traces of the 2nd and Itlu 
figures, — though not of the 3rd. 

"The two arguments referred to arc Nos. II and VIII — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because a product’, and ‘Sound is non-eternal because an effect of 
volition’. There being on the Buddhist view nothing- eternal’ which could bo 
quoted as negative evidence, both these reasons would be classed as purely 
positive by the Buddhist, if he were consistent. And yet he admits theirr 
validity. 
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not only two valid lyiios, Inil lno,‘ viz., two Iw'-id on 
1 k)11i po.'iitive and ni'"ativc cvidcnco (aiiraijaritalirrl.iu), 
two based only on po-sitixo uvidenio ( aiiraijimlv rru - 
l.cratiiiirutiiimu), and one lia.'Oil on negative evidenee only 
(ryalirchiii — Icralurijolirrhin). 

Of the seven lype.s added by I'dilyotakara to ibe nine 
of ibe Wln'el of Heatons (N’o.s. X — .KVI). (be lii%t tbree 
are purely positive iiirii/j/iiiiiiiiiiirijiiihxii), the second Ibiee 
are purely negative utrulijnmaiiasapnlrsii), and tbe la.st is 
neitber po.silive nor negative — i.e. no eviilenee at all is 
addncible (nridyiiniami.Mipiif.-.jiu ipa/.Mi). 'I'lnw ba\e tbe 
ebaraeteristies shown iit tbe following table.s : — 


Talile of .Vos-. 10 — 12 in Uililiiolnhoru's list of sdillnjir 

ri/MpiiI;<i. 

Nj ati'l IUait>(>lc. IUiiiatl.< 


10 


iJJ/iV>]r.}//4n</rfesf<l}>4Xd «ri- 

aiitli/al; tjhld uli^titiJharinJ’ 
hateif 

<LM«!u)la)>4ra ituU*it llidl tlic 
vxaii>|<It* i>* (;*'*'<■ fi'o.ii tltn 
of \t<!W of btio ^^llu 
lolriri that iliorc i« liolhiii^ 
denial. TLo c'Xani|>k‘ - 
No. II nf thr //flii.-otro- 
</iii>itiru. IMiIjotjkara't 

luiul tu jilaciiitr il here, as 
well aa at hia No. U<=//r7) 
No. II, la to imiicale liio in* 
rot;«iitlciif> of flio HautUf'i i 


TItr trrd/>]iiri>i/iii acr(|)t(si as 
Naliil bs the aubsvt^iu'nt 
o.g. Ilio IS 
ttaitiiMliU* Usaiiao kiuut.slilo. 
(If we ttxik ‘ ctcrjthut;; ‘ a» 
thi> ininnr here, the arutiiiiciit 
x\HtkUl fall uiwWr No. 1(V 

I’ ntiri .M are botli inrinito iir 
uMi'iisioii tvhilc S is of less 

OXtCllblOII. 

Ktiitric : All H is 

All XI» IS M. 

Tlicro are uo X non- 
P’8. 


'.W |i. 107 11. 3 — 0. fa tie ;><ikj<icifJ/»akJ7i noJahi. esUrn pafica helacali. 
Jefd IietcalfiiliSli aiicaijattfatiTel,i»au Jean cipalifaerttj Ifthjauacamau ; 
ehunlacHJinoutaijinac (ta Ja/amaiiUdatlau ; ryaltrcLj panraJa^a ili. 

“These are the sistoen in winch M rosuies in the whole of S. 

I'ivc of them are taliil reasonM, the rest fallacies: the valid rcasoiia are: 

two ponitnc-ne;'ati\e, in whnh M is not found m X non-P, namely, the third 
and ninth lU the nboto list; for tlio itersoii who inainlaiiis that tfiero is only 
one clasH of things, viz., non-etcrnal filings, Ihe tenth and cloicuth are ptireiv 
positiio: the fifteenth is purely negative”. 

(The positue-ncgaltvc rcasoiis arc dcscrihed as rij>ak{5c|(t» to diBlin-- 
guish them from Iho fallacious pof>iti\c-negativu reasons, which arc cither 
ri'paAfutf.adr/tirftti or fipahtart/BitaLa.) 
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Rubric and Example. Remarks. 

11 sadhiiavijdpaka tajjatiijaika- Another form of kevaldnvaijin, 

de^savrtti avidijamdnaoipaksa. — valid if No. 10 is valid (?). 

aniiijnk iahdo bahijendriija- I have not met with an 

pratijak-^afvat. example from the Naiijdijika 

(This is the same example as standpoint, but an example 

that given as No. 0 = HCL' would be ‘ The pot is name- 

No. VITT. It is given at able because visible '. • 

No. 9 in a fuller form — 1’ is infinite in extension, but 
sdmdnynvi^esavuto ‘ smad- iM is of less extension than 

ddibahjjakaranapratjiaksat - P. S again is of less exten- 

vat. Had the Baiiddha sion than M, otherwise th" 

been con.sistent be would rubric would be that of 

have put his second No. P2, 

.examj)le of a valid hetu Rubric : All S is M. 
here, as a second form of some XP is M. 

kevaldnvaijin.) There are no X uon- 

P’s. 

12 sadhijavijupaka tajjdtJydvftti A third form of kevaldnvaijin, 

avidijamdnavipakm. only dill'ering from the asd- 

anitijah sabdalj sravanalvdt. dhdrana fallacy in that the 

(again kevaldnvaijin from the rubric of the latter has 

Bauddha point of view vipaki-dvrfti in place of 

only.) avidyaindnavipak.s-a. Thai, 

is to say, it is an asddhurana 
with an infinite major term. 
I’ is infinite in e.xtension, 
while S and 11, which coin- 
cide in extension, are less 
than P in extension. 

Table of Nos. 13 — 10 in Uddyotah-ara’s list of sCidhya- 

cydpaka. 

No. Rubric and Example. Remarks. 

lit sddhijiivijdpaka avidnaind- This is in lonn kevaluvi/ali- 
nasajdtliju cipaksavjidpaka. rekin, but obviously htvalid 
Nitijak liabda iitpattidharma- as residing in the vipakea. 
katvdt. 

(This is the example of oix' of Rubric : All S is If. 
the viniddlialieliis given in 

HCp viz., No. IV; and by Tiiere are no XP's. 

Uddyotalcara in his corres- 
ponding No. -1. ft i.s given All X non-l‘s are If. 

here again, to indicate (a single instance X non-P If i-s 

that from the Bauddha of course fatal.) 

point of view this is its 
proper rubric — since on 

their view all things are 
iitjialtidhannaka and 

nothing is eternal.) 


Fnrlhe.f mooda of the SyUonhm 
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Hiibric (iHiI K^atnplo. 

11 sadUiiaryUpaln arld^amana■ 
siifaliija r(/'<iA*<iiAa>/e*arrf/i 
mtijah ■labilo hShyenilmjaiirat- 
yalutalc'it. 

(i-oiiiniciit as ut 13, mtilalitt 
iiiiilaiiihx. Tlu' oxaiiii»lc = 
IICD No. VI, ami U«M\o- 
tiiknVa's No. 5.) 


Eoioark'^. 


Ucni.'irks a-t ut 13. 

U.ibrk- : All S >h M. 

There are no Xl‘'«. 
Some X non-P’s arc M 
llhoii^’li ‘ omc ate not 

M) 


s{iJhii<irijriiiaha arnlgaiii'iiia^a- 
l^i'iya ct/MjkfSr/lh. 

Ncilam itirdlwakom /irar 
cliarlrrtHi uutndnifSilhiifhri- 
mttaprafau'iiit. 
tTlus k of eourne 

;{i\en from Ptldjolakura'H 
iioii staml|>oiiil j.p. lie 

accepts It as >alid ) 


Thw I-. the iiTltuhetii accepicil 
b\ UilJjolakara. H is n«5- 
tlltariitia uiul at the same tmie 
heriilarij-ilircliii. It is salul 
lavaiii. 1 ’ ■ eoitlhiirmtia}n un 
Tiiahhuaratt ' t.c, all three 
terms coincide >n extension, 
lliihne ; All S is M. 

There are no XP's. 

Nn X imn-P is M 


IG jialharijSpaka arulyamSnH' 'VUv uiiiiiiiii imharoi, See beliiv\. 

Art/zt/AAtici/jaX'-rt. 

^tirraih vitijam pratneijaltat. S, M am) P all iinliiniled in 
extension. 

.\H S is .\r. but there are no 
XP’s nor X non-P's. 


(a) The Purdy Positive types (anvayin, kevaUluva 
yin) 

There are several ])as.Jagcs‘ in whicli Uddyota- 
kara seems to say that two of the three purely positive 


‘PosuU's the pasba^e at AfP p. 167 (tiletl in tlic last footnote) see 
p. 131 1. 18 which deals with a scheme (apparently attiihiitcd to Diuiiaga) of 
seven fyi>es of reasons— a saptihU, '‘Saptikaiambhatu ^atpratixedlidd ekadri- 
padapar'itidaticiia tri'ahpiut) hettir iti fad apif aifiiklavi. dripiidclaksavaiior 

hetutrot dtilakkaiianultaiior hetiUnld iti — ’iiiabliiiupnqatanilijn 

pak^asija kftakatrad itij ayam dtabhijiim lakiatuibhiirim yujyatc, prayat- 
nanantanijakatvild iti idiiayor hetnbhdvo Ma tydt . “The view which 
retoguibcs seven t>pe3 and by lejectmg six of them as breaking one or two 
•clanses of the trtiirTipya reaches the concei>tion of/^tlie ‘leason with three 
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types are valid arguments. And yet examination of these- 
passages discloses the fact that he never gives an example 
of these types which he would himself consider as reallj 
belonging to them : the arguments given as illustrations 
being in every case arguments which are really of the 
‘positive-negative’ (anvayavyatirekin) type, but which 
ivould he ‘ purely positive ’ for the Budiiist, if he were- 
consistent. Moreover, the argument for their validity in 
every case takes the form of an argumentiim ad hominem. 

‘ Either the two arguments which the Buddhist- 
gives as illustrations of valid s5dlogisms are not valid,. 
or else he must admit that the purely positive type is a 
valid type of syllogism.’ There seems to be no passage 
in which Uddyotakara definitely commits himself to the 
view that the kevaldnvayin is a valid type : though this 
subsequently became the accepted view of the Naiydyika 
school. Vacaspati Misra says that an example, from 
Uddyotakara ’s own point of view, of the purely positive 
type would be ‘ diffei'ences are nameable, because they are 
knowable, like universals’h He argues that absence 
of negative instances does not deprive a middle term of 
its cogency : for this cogency does not depend simnlv on 
the negative concomitance ‘All X non-P is non-M’ — if 


characters’, is wrong : because two middles which have only two characters 
are true reasons, viz., the middle ‘being a product’ is endowed with (only) 
two characters for the person who does not admit the e.vistence of any 
eternal subject; and so is the middle ‘being an effect of volition’ : and so 
these two middles would not be valid reasons. 

The passage at NV p. o9 merely repeats this. Passages at p. 48 and 
again at p. 51 suggest that the trividham amimdnam of NS I. i. 5 may 
mean anvaii'ni, vijatirelcin, and anvatjavijatirehin. This looks as if Uddyota- 
kara himself accepts all these, three as valid. But again he fails to give an 
example of the first class which is really hcvairincaijin, and again asserts its 
validity only conditionally — yatliU sarvaniUjutvavddindm anitijah ^ahdah 
I'rlakati'dd itij aaija hi vipaUso ndsti. 

hVFT p. 115 1. 21 (on .VF p. 48 1. 12). The example he gives has 
the merit of not being a mere truism, like the stock example ‘the pot_ xs- 
nameable because knowable'. There is an obvious diffieultv about nainiug 
a viJesa : for a name universalises, expressing unity in difference. VNesa 
here mnst mean the categorij so named. 


Are negatiec instances necessarijt 


S39' 


it did the ‘ loo roslriclcd ’ (asSdliuraiui) iniddlc would Ik" 
a valid reason — : it depends on its being endowed uith 
essential relationshii) to the thing to he proved (siasuilti- 
ijeiui salia scabharilnsambandhttiSUtd); and the fact of 
its being so endowed can be known by a purely positive 
concomitance provided it be unconditioned (ancaijanid- 
Ircndpij uimdhirahiicim); just as it can be known by the 
combined positive-negative coneomitanee. And the 
negative concomitance can (in this case) be dispensed 
with. But where negative instances. X non-P's, evist.. 
the negative concomitance has to be taken into account, 
to set a.sidc the doubt as to it’s residence in X non-P's'. 

The que.stion of course reniain.s — How, on a view of 
inference which makes it essentially an allair of examples, 
is it possible to be sure that a concomitance is ‘ uncon- 
ditioned in the absence of negative conoborative evid- 
ence? The ' model'll ’ school has expended much ingen- 
uity in the search for a definition of cijapti, universal cun- 
coinitancc, which shall cover the ease of the ‘ purely 
positive ’ inference. Gaiigesa in the Tnlinicintumuni 


*iVVr p. 115 11. 15 — 20. The )>a:>i>agu dcaliug with the purely 

l>ositiTc iofcrcnco extends from p. Ill I. 22 to p. 115 1. 21. The earlier 

part of it deals with tho suggestion tiiat if wo admit that in tlio abbciice of 
negative examples tlicro is no uegatho concouiitance 'all X non-P's arc non- 
M’, this amounts to the admission that M does reside in X non-P — because 
tho denial of a denial is the affirmation of the thing first denied. — The 
answer is that it is absurd to siipinso the presence of in » mere 'in- 
designate’ or nou-cutity (nirupOlInjaf like uon-P wliich cannot even ser^e■ 
as a locus for the absence of M. When a dying man cannot even drink 

water sensible jicople do not suggest that ho might take gruel 1 The^ 

principle that denial of denial is affirmation is true only if the original 
denial is a denial of sotnelhtng. But here there were no X non-P's in. 
which the presence of 51 could be denied. For it has been truly said that 
it takes two positi\e entities to make a negation (sadb/ii/am abliaco nirfipi/ale, 
naiLena said), i.e. 51 and X non-1* must hotli exist before it is possible to 
deny that 51 exists in X nou-P. 

The western scholastic feels the need of this sound principle for the- 
limitatioa of 'infidV terms* in other coimaitioiis ; as for example when ho- 
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reviews a series of snch definitions and rejects them all on 
the ground that they involve, explicitly or implicitly, 
reference to a vipal'sa, X non-P, in which M'is absent, 
• and thus 'exclude the ‘ purely positive ’ inferenceh 

Pifficulties also arose in the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the purely positive inference, which was 
■accepted as valid, and certain inferences which come 
under the rubric avidyamarmsapalmripaysa (No. 16 of 
the Tables above), i.e. an argument of which the minor 
lei’in is ‘ everything ’ and in whicl) therefore the major 
.must also be found in everything, so that there could be 
no negative instance*. As tliei’c can be no positive 
instance sapalsa, either, since everything is the pahsa, 
it seems clear that such arguments must be regarded as 
invalid on the vieu' which makes inference an affair of 
■examples. For in such arguments no examples, })ositive 
or negative, are forthcoming. — And yet it seems obvious 
that if we can validly argue that ‘ the pot is nameable 
because knowable ’, we could just as well argue tliat 
everything is nameable because knowable 


‘deals with tbe process of ‘iuversiou’ by which All S is P yields the soine- 
•tinies absurd implication that souie non-S is non-r. He would hardly infer 
that since all that can be kuawn can be named, therefore some things that 
are unknowable are iiruiameahle. And j’et lie would probably not hesilate 
■to ‘contrapose' this proposition into the form ‘Ho iinnameahles are 
hnowable' — which is equally objectionable to Viicaspati’s principle. 

'See Vidyabhfisana HJL pp. ■121 — ■i25. 

■See Keith I LA pp. 1^15-1-lG and ilB — 121. He says that the 
■diirerence between ‘all can be named because it can be known’ and Uddyo- 
takara’s No. 16 ‘all is eternal (or non-eternal) because it can be known', 
is that in the former “there is a real ground of connection between naming 
and knowledge . . . and the test of reasoning in the school is always 

correspondence with reality”. This is true : but the question remains how 
this correspondence with reality is guaranteed on the basis of 
dinmcration ' — the absence of negative eviilence making the 'iitelhuil of 
dijfvrcHfe' inapplicable. 



Are. po.<i(\re ufce-'^sartjl 
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Thcrt* \N('ix‘ s(Uii(‘ who \vi*iv drivc'Ji i)y tin* of 
th(‘ir owji fiivt pr^n(*i|)^‘^ into sidinitliii;,^ (he valiiiitv of 
* tiu* pot nainoahlo hrcaiiw* knowahh' *, nhili* donviii'; 
till* validity of ’ all is nanirahh* Im’<miisc kriowaljlc ’ : on 
tlu‘ ^rround tliai in the fornior ra-o positive ovidfiui* 
Uapak.^a'i) at Iivist is avaitahle; whih* in tin* lattor caso no 
evidenn' at all a\ailaUli\ tin* nnlinnlod nalnn* of llu' 
pah.yj oxcliidino (lie po^sihiliiy of qiiotin;' oxainplos not 
iiududrd in iho /)<«/. yi itself : and to ipujU’ the pa/;.y< itself 
as an example of eoMrse hej's the <piestion. — It was in fart 
impo-silde to defmid the ar^ntiient ' all is nameahli* 
bcoansc knowahle fr<mi the point of view of tin* l();,n»* of 
MpaUsn-ripahsa: except hy tlie despeiati* device of allow. 
in;j one or otlier of tlie partieidars whieli const ituii- tlie 
piil:\a to lieure als<j in the eapaeiiy of -apah-pi'. 

(h) Tilt' Purely Xeiptlire Type injnlirrkiu, arUu 
hehP, hnalaryatirel'iu > 

If there is niom for douhi as to rddyolakara’s alti- 
tude towards the pundy |M)sitive inlerenee, he makes up 
for it hy an unetpiivoeal defence of tin* \alidit\ of the 


'TIi< 5 It c(<i<th tliat uhuli Mill foinni >ii ull niIlo;,'i<iiix, as 

fortiitiljlcJ liy MiMltrii lo^ic. I( U3<t a«<>i<I<. 1 in lIu' Iiuliaii fnriiiiiliiliou. on 
tar A«. Utal aT)iinH from t<i }al 5 <r, t.«. m tar uh it u au alTair nf 

exaiitjili's. lint the Jinlijii fniiinits iinitVriiet ^vllc(I tlicn.* ate nu 

tfimnj'Ifs, tin- niily (or llu* fouclusiow livinj' tlw itself. 'I'Ue 

tnitli H llui nr^Mijiiiiil front cxani{>ti-« — or, niial itiuniiiits In lli.it. from a 
generalisation frntii cxaiiipU'ii.— so far from being tbe t\{M of ull inffreiut*. 
H a (omnarjtiicli ran; an<l uiiuii|tort4nl \ra> of reasoning : aiiil llicre is 
nothing nbji'ctionahle in rimling Ihe vthlenro for (hr concliimuit in the 'pak^a' 
itseU. This recogiusva in ihr <tnc(rino o( tt«(<ircij«Ititi. Se« .V^iiuucatnra, 
I. 20. 


’i'or ti(d ami arUa setJ A’C p. 1’26 I. 8. ami Ivrilh IL\ p. 00, The 
two words arc usually traiistalfd Mircct* and 'indirect’ ; ami the latter 
rendering corrcsi>om]8 willi the fait that Uddjotakjru always exprensrs (ho ■ 
nega(hc argument (cvo((rr/.i>i, ubidi for him always lucans letalatyatirehtn 
or tttila) in the indirect form of an urgiiiiient from tlie iimlesirahlc con* 
sequences (pra»afiga) of ihu op{KMitc thesis, o.g. iia inrdfma/iam tdam ;irar 
rhartratn, apriimlilimatlcaprasaugat, *lho living organism is not without 
a soul, ijc'amc if it were ii wmitj follow (hat it should he without vit.'il • 
(unctiiiMS. bill the prceise iiuanmg wf rltd in this (onni-elion would seem Icr 
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purely negative type\ (No. 15 of the Tables above.) 
In an argument of this type, since there are no cases of P 
(other than S) by definition, and since M does not reside 
in the cases of non-P (for if it did the argument would be 
a fallacy as violating the third canon — see Nos. 13 and 
14), it follows that the middle term is restricted to the 
minor. In other words it is asadharana. 

Thus the property of possessing vital functions is a 
■peculiar property of the living organism. But it is ad- 
mitted that a peculiar property of the Subject is a fallaci- 
ous middle term, designated the ‘ too restricted reason ’ 
(asddhdranahetvdhhasa), in such an argument as ‘ sound 
is eternal because the object of hearing ’. Must it not 
then be considered fallacious also in the (supposedly valid) 

‘ purely negative ’ argument ‘ the living organism posses- 
ses a soul because it possesses vital functions ’ ? If not, 
what differentiates the purely negative type from fallaci- 
ous uses of a middle terra which is restricted to existence 
in S, the subject of the inference? — ^Uddyotakara’s answer 
is that the negative reason (vaidharmyalietu) is indeed a 
‘ restricted ’ quality {asadharana); but it is a restricted 
quality the opposite of which (non-M) is found only in 
non-P’ s, and not in P’s also, — vaidharmyam na vyahhi- 
carati. 

The condition of validity, whether of a positive or 
of a negative argument, is not the mere concomitance of 
M and P(in the former case) nor of non-M and non-P in 
the latter case; but, in either case, the avyahhiedritva of 
the concomitance, i.e. the fact that M is not found with 


be that the lietii or middle term ‘goes away from’ the palcsa or minor {vivid- 
■ hena praharena itah . . , pak/iavijapakatDe sati, sapakxavijdplijd 'vtidptijd ca. 
AWT pp. 102-3). The avita hetii is ccnsequently a hetu formed by an 
asadharana dharnia, i.e. by a quality* which does not ‘go away from' the 
..paksa into sapaksas, but is found in the paksa only. 

'.VF pp. 12G-127. 
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noii-l’ in the foniier anil the fuel that lam-itl (the 
xaitllinrinijn) Is nut found with I’ in the latter ease. Now 
in the case of the ‘ loo restricted ' fallaeions rea-on lam- 
M is found with I’ as well as with non-I’ : that is, ainonu 
thin;;,s which are not ohjeelsof hearing, some are eternal, 
hut some are non-eternal : so that the arumm'iil ' scaind 
is eternal (or non-eternal) heeaiise the nhjeet of hearnio ' 
is invalid. Hut in the ciu-e of the ‘ imrelj neuatire ’ 
argument ‘ the organism has a .soul heeaiise pos-essed of 
vital functions', non-M is onhj found with X lum-l’ — 
for the simple reason that there arc no .\l’‘s, S lieiiig the 
only P; and M is restricted to S. That is. the organism, 
S, to which vital fimetions, .\r, are lestrieted, is the only 
thing to which either party would attrihiile jios.scssion of 
soul, P : therefore the ahseiiee of vital functions (non- 
!M) is only found in things which are not posses, sed of soul 
(non-P). 'J'lierefore this argument satisfies the eondition 
■of iicyah/iicarilrii' — riiid/nirini/iiiii no vyahhicnniti — ’ 
and is valid. 


'All Keith ftAxs l>. II**) "ill tlio fallacy ilu* maior t«-riii Iidi 

;{r<’atcr csKuaioii (fiaii ilio olhtr tvimi, \tlule in (In* iiih'ri'Dio uliich is 
Taliil all tlinv i«Tin« have the like ruicinion". VncatiMiii Miilra'i* annmit 
of the ari/ohliicSnlra of u iu’{;attvc rcaxiii in It.'iKcsl on tin* i-iitircly ilifrcrciit 
iirittcipio that the itc;'alivo 'major iiri'iiiiHo’ iiimit Iiave Ilu* fnnu All iioii-l' 
IS iiou'>r— accorJiii;; to Prn^aslapails's formula, rihlvnlakam is ronicnt 
otUli the major jirt.iii>’<c All iioii*M is tioii-l* — mh* hrlow. Ifis interpretation 
of atyabliicUnlrti is that mrn-M is never I*. Vueu<«pati'B ii that iion-l* 
is never M. 

‘Till re van 1/e no douhl that the mlir{iri.l.itii>n of ilnx (ihr.is<e here 
£ivcn is tliat which UdJyotakara iiilcinleti. Diit the actual i<t.ileihent (.YF 
p. 127 II. 1C<— 21) presents a difticuHy. "Far/i larhy atHil/iuraiio i/fitinno 
hetiir, uityu 7irt/iirl tjaiiJ/iufoUriJ $ty JJayo /itlaeah prapiiiiraiifi.s— ,Va, 
.Iie/carlJi3panjflijft(lt. iaiyatii <i*J</fi jroKO taiilburiiii/a/irtuli . : no piinnt 

5<j»ci/iarmaaiJi tynhhicaratt, •jatiiUtariitttam «« Hi(;/i7»ii/i/<jrj//j|//t/cilfi. 
'Tatvj'td fliicayino n/oilrchmaJ ra ninrayatuatirelaii lieliilh'ite niiniitam, 
kithtv oiictiifflDjfafirrAayfjr acifai/fiirura^i." — "It nmv he ohjeeteil that if a 
quality restricted to the siibjeti (S) is a valid reason, then siuli uri/iiinents 
as ’carth'Siibstancu is eternal l/t'caiisc |K»i8C!i'K*il of .*<111011* will heeonio valid 
ar;{tni)cuts. But tha nhjcclion is Iiaiiril on a coiiipletu mistiiiilemtaiiJing of 
what constitutes a valnl reason. It is true that thu valid negative reason 
■is forinctl by a tjuaUly tv-stricted to the awbjetl. lint m the case of the 
valid negative reason the opposite of the qnalily wiiicli forms the reason 
is not found in P as well a« in iioii-P (tttidliarnii/nih na vijahhicarali).--^ 
Besides, in the case adduced by the objector, (he jiosscssion of emell is ia 
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It amounts to this. If M is only found in 8,110- 
positive evidence^ that 8 is P will be available. If 
there is any positive evidence (XP’s) available it will in 
fact invalidate the conclusion intended to be drawn 
(because it will ex hypothesi be a case of XP non-M) : 
so that absence of positive evidence is a condition of the 
validity of the conclusion : in other words the argument 
must be avidyamamisapaksa in order to be valid. If that 
condition is fulfilled, tlie negative evidence is bound to be 
uniformly in favour of the conclusion (assuming that 
there is any negative evidence forthcoming'^), since 
the absence of M will be found ex hypothesi in all cases 
outside 8, so that the concomitance of non-M and non-P 
will be invaricnble. 

a matter of fact found with n^on-P as w-ell as with P (iu the case of S, 
earth-substance, itself — for though earth-atoms are eternal, earth-composites 
are not : so that the argument is hadhita, i.e. P is not found in the whole 
of the subject). — The fact is that it is not’ the (mere) positive concomitance 
and negative concomitance that make a positive’ and a .negative reason 
respectively valid, but the invar iahilitu of the concomitance in either case.’’ 

At first sight it looks as if the statement gandhavattvam ca nitijit- 
nitijavijabliicari were meant as an explanation of the phrase vaidliarmijam 
na vgabhicarati. But this is difficult, for XJddyotakara is precluded by 
Ids own principles from saying that the argument is mvijabhicara in the 
sense that M, possession of smell, is found with other non-eternal things: 
because M is an asadhdranadharma, i.e. only found in S (earth-substance 
being alone odorous in Indian phj'sics), so that a counter-instance XM 
iion-P — a vipaksa in -which M is present — is not forthcoming. All (hat can 
be done is to adduce a counter-instance of the form X non-M P — a sapan.^a 
in which M is absent. Therefore, if the clause were intended to explain. 
i'iiid]iar))tiiani na vijabkicarati it should have run gandliabhuvo •nitgdnitijct- 
vgabhicarl. 

Taking the text as it stands, the clause must be regarded as a 
]):irenthesis- — “Apart from other objections this particular argument would 
.anyhow- be invalid, since it is bddihta.” 

'S itself cannot be adduced as evidence of connection betw-een M and 
1’ without begging the question — for we do not yet know that S is P. And 
if there are other eases in which P i.s found — XP’.s or .sapakxas — they vvill 
not bo evidence for connection between M and P, because ex hypothesi M 
will he absent in such cases. 

"If none is forthcoming the rubric will be uvidyanidnavipaksa, and 
the argument w-ill bo invalid. There are four possibilities in the ca.“e of an 
usiidharanudharma which is used as a middle term (ignoring cases w-hcre M 
IS not sddhijavijapaka, i.e. w'here S is as a matter of fact not M, i.e. where 
the argument i.s condejuned ab initio as 'asiddlin'). They a.re : — _ • 

tu) S and Ivl coinciding with each other itt extension also coincide- 
witii a limited P. The ■ rubric then is uoidyamdnasapakst} 



vital junctions and .-•oul 
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'I'lic valid jimvly iiegatiw argimu'iit, as formulalail 
liy Uildyotiikar.i, iii\ol\i',s an illic-il priji’css of tin- major 
(criii. 

"Ydrail ii/irdiiadinia'. tat ■sarriiiii iiirdliiiulanii 
tlrs(ant Hi. (iiirdiiddiaiatlratii ca jttnecharimu tiiiarliilc. 
lasmiid lad-iirijiibliiciiri nirdlmnbtlrain afii iiinirlx- 
ijali _ __ _ 

Thu u the \Ali-l t'( *ii atihlhittinaJItti'iiii 

«• a hffua-No. }^, l)io l^'co/sir^a/ui'Xrri 
(h) S and M rninri'Io rarli otlirr m calrtuicn. hut nnt ssiiU 

i*. uhicli i< uiihiiiiUal id ritcnkjun. Uiihrif'. taf-alsStrlli 
«rtifvu(MJt)<iri/><jL<<i. An ctaiii|>lo moiiM l><« '*oiiii<i u .iti 
nhjcLt of kiKiwIoli;)' iMaraiufl an of luaritii;'. uliiili 

It » ({(Kill (noutfh •tlIo;;uui. <Ii<>u{;h it alaiiiN roiidtiiiiuii do 
the 'cthlfsur* Mcw of tnfdruic. »im« no lu-,;al>vo c«v4v»''e 
u atailahlc ati>l (he laikilur ctiJriuc goei agauut tlw 'oic 
ciiuiou. Tliif u No. li al>otc. It i* rraU) ijiiite 
an arguiiuiit lu Sot. 10 anj II. uhich an* rotiiinei>l> aacpktl 
a* >aU‘l 'purcl.r {u«itite' argunuiil*, 

(r) S aiiil M (.xiiiiciilc nilli c-acli ollatr in rslcn^ion. hiiV nut titth 
1*. wlixli u Uinitr*! in c&u tuion. Itiihnc, ta/miiJi //tt 
ri/iijifJe/t/t (So. 0 in rii(J>olakara’ii li*l - So. 5 in iho Wheel 
of lU'Wuiu}. Thi* u IIk* Qorinal af the faitaej of ‘tai 
(riincieil r<‘. 1 •^otl'. /letrilh/idjoi. «*.(;. 'noiiiol m 

eternal <nr nott-rU-ntal> beeaUke tin* r>( Inating’. 

(i/) S an<I M coincUc with 4ach otiitr in cxleiuinn. nnJ ntlli I\ 
hut ail three arc ntiliiiiiUil in ealcnaioii. Uiihric, 
tiasapaktu ueoiymnilitorij'ul.ju. Tlure heiui; tm exiUeiicc it 
ail till* orgiiineiit ataiMie Krif ioiKieiiiiiciI, on (he rii'tian iheerr 
of iiiferciiie. No, i& in the alKito tuhU*. the eiiiiparnoil.itinn of 
later logic, llut ‘all i<i lintiieahle Imaiihc kni>uahle'~\vhicli 
nnnlil fall under No. 1C — u at good nii argiiiiictit as 'iha 
[xit lA Jiaincahle becaiuc kiiouahic‘*i tho krrfWdrii o^in l}|>a 
No. 10. In rejecting So. 10 lJ(Id>otakant la;s down the 
prmciplo on vvlncU ho rejeetK u ; but imfortunatul)' the Miding 
tfl douhiful. If hiA prinri|ile is (hat a projurty unliiniteJ in 
extensioo cannot ho a solid middle tcnii, tins principlo wi<uld 
exclude No. 10 (one of tlic supjioscdly saiid kecalinetium 
typ<^a)« aa as No. 16: atul tho question whether 

Udilyotakara accepts Uiu kecafaHcayiK could bo answered lu 
the iicgathe. [It is Inio that tho oilier 'purely jwsitivo' typo 
No. 11 (a limited middle with an unlimited major) would not 
be excluded by this principle: hut Uddjolakara always speaks 
of tho supposedly valid purely jmsitivo Ijiios as a pair, and 
tlicro is nothing which would anggest that ho would accept 
ono and rcj'cct tho other.] 

(Tho passage of Iho Nydijapurfika hero referred to is dealt with io 
the note on the /iimpasaifi/idriti, ttelow', p. 218 seti.) 

‘NV p. 120 I. 18. 
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All that is without vital fiiuctions is without soul : 

The living organism is not without vital func- 
tions : 

Therefore the living organism is not without soul. 

Vacaspati Misra’ in commenting on this passage 
says that the ‘ major premise ’ must be ‘ converterl ’ 
{mjatijciscna yojand) into the fomi ijdvan nirdtmalxcim tat 
sarvam aprdnddiinacl drstam — 

All that is without soul is without vital functions, 

Nor is there any formal objection to this conversion, 
from the point of view of those for whom life and soul are 
of equal extension. But it openly begs the question : for 
the opponent’s position is that some things Avithout a soul 
(viz., the living organism itself) do possess Autal functions. 
Uddyotakara’s formulation appears to a^nid the pcNh'o, 
since an opponent who maintains all things to be soul-less 
would have a formal difficulty in refusing to accept the 
proposition that all inanimate things are soul-less. But 
in thus aAniding an open begging of the question he merely 
transforms AA'hat is the same difficulty into the form of 
an illicit major. He is quite aAAmn of the difficulty," 
and attempts to meet it by an argumentum ad liominem. 
The critic of the argument can only substantiate his 
charge of illicit major by adducing, as an example of a 
thing AAdiich is not devoid of Autal functions and devoid of 
soul, the subject {pal^sa, S) — the living organism itself : 
for, from the very nature of the argument, there is no 
other case of a thing possessed of vital functions {not 
devoid of vital functions) which can be instanced^. 


WVT p. 193 1. 11. 

"Which he states in the form “only the absence of vital functions 
is excluded from the organism — not the absence of soul”. 

See Vote on the Indian Syllogism in Mind, n.s. Vol. XXXI No. 123, 
p. 409 footnote, for further remarks on this argument. 

“The opponent ought to produce' a counter-instance in the forni X M 
non-P, i.e. a thing other than the organism (S) which is possessed of vital 



function.'t tiiul >oul 


^2\1 


Anti if an <t|i)Miiu*ni in {o Ih* {H iinittiii {<» atltliu'c tla* 
Sulvjfci (/m/.j*!, S) iiM'K i\-% nii i jis/tisj-s t>r fttuutoi* 
i'NanipU*, till'll no hot fvi'ii (!u* tiiont 

will Ih* fniiii <'n-s/(Mi'r: aii‘1. in tlu* r.iM- an 
ar|*nim*nt mu’Ii a*. ' i** nnii-ottonai Uimhh' a pro- 

tlurt* n'litVIi N»tli ani'pl a^ a \alnl 'iMtotni- 

no;;ati\o * typiO tl will U* !«» (i!i;ivt that in tin 

ro-o* itj Mtiiwl, lilt* it^t'lf, M i‘» ioi'onijt.miftl U\ imn* 
P — i.i‘. that ‘^itiiul 1 ^ a pnMliit't ami \ti «*>/ luujfltTiiar 

iMiivotaKafa's tlrfc'iuv of the ar;^iiii:i'nt aituaiiit^ to 

ihi**. - ‘riuTi* is Hit ]>tiiUi\c iwnlfijif. ’riu* 
ranno! ilirirhov (Kiint to ra-4*-» in wlin h vital hiiiriioii'' 
an* ftuuul in tlu* ali*fiu*o of a • ail N»n tan tl c ilrfm 
ihiiu. on tho lahtT hand. {»oint to iMM“« in vvhii’h vital 
fiiii(’tioii«' an* Itaind to^ftliiT with a Mail*. *rhi* imm* 
must U* afjiuial on llu* lia^H of the lu’iiativi' t'Milrari*. 
And lii'M' Iho dt'ri'iidani ha^ tl all his own wa>. fioin tlit* 
very lialiin* of llu* rao* h»r all « as4‘s X tnaj*l* an* iina's. 
siirtlv nou-M : that no < an Ive (orlh<umm;i 

l<i the eoiieoinitance of iioio.M and iioii-l’ ~ “ nii-Umnn- 
lldiii III! njdhhiriuati 

Tile defenre is in^^enioiis; and it i> not nlto^^etlier 
ini.splaeed in';emuly. Kor it is true that llu* nerve of the 
ar^'liineiit is the iliffrmur lH*lwia*n the siihjeet anil all 
olhiT thiniis. Ihii of eoiir>e mere ne^'ation ean prove 

fiisKljon* (Ml. l>itl («<l «f »>iiil I I. Hut It i< ini|''''»il>V to 

llu so. -Tlit* Muiilil U' a lotiiiif-r in V«<A>(>4ir» iiiajiir irriuii>.<‘, ail 

that I* witlii'iil soul i« \iitlxMa vital fitiM it'di*. So that I’lMioiaLara il(4ii 
lit rralilv riKvt tlir rluri^i.' t.f illicit tiiS|><r hi ■aiiii;' ihai (lie oi-iirxxiit 

(aiiiKit iuiihoiit 1 m-)’|>iii;{ ilic* iiHctlioii) ohirtt lo iW fonr<iir>l iiujor priuiisc. 

W'liy tlirii iliK-« lie IK»I liiiiisilf usn llu* r-oftrtrlrJ iiiajiir, an Vilcasiuli ilmi? 
IWi-ausu Uf jv viill aware that, aa tlio taititut jurJiico a law* of 

X M iiiiii-I*, Ml lie tiini*c]f n;:»iii (aiiiiui a ra«e of X ^f I*. No 

‘ciiJi-iirc' is aiailaljle, for riilur taro. uithuut {irfam. iti tlu* sjilure of 
■hIisI j»o»scs««’s 51. 

'.VV' )>. IU7 1. I /'iiLs<irjti;hliiit}r(if»iatiri<iii(! titli •ul^iiiii 

"niitcjitii III hftaii iiiiile ;itfi/afr4««f atln «l» ifhiHaleii’ ifi. 

*2»ie footiiotA 3, p. 210. 
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nothing^ : and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s posi- 
tion — a weakness inherent in the view that inference is an 
affair of ‘ evidence ’ , arguing from particular to particu- 
lar — is that he feels himself precluded from admitting the 
subject, S, itself as evidence. But ‘ Difference 
requires two sorts of evidence — positive as well as nega- 
tive : and to insist that the argument is ‘purely negative’ 
is to exclude the positive factor. 

(c) The Anupasamliarin^ 

This is a syllogism in which, all the three terms 
being of unlimited extension, there are no examples avail- 
able, and the middle term is of course restricted to the 
minor (asadhdrana) . Uddyotakara himself treats it as a‘ 
case of the use of an asdcllidranadharma as a middle term. 

'Keith ILA pp. 120-121. “To arrive at a positive conclusion from 
a negative is in itself an unusual procedure.’’ This is true when the 
negative does not function as ‘the cutting edge of a positive’. Keith thinks 
the ‘purely positive’ is less objectionable than the ‘purely negative’ type : 

but a knife without an edge is quite as bad as an edge without a knife. 

Indeed the inadequacy of the paradeiguiatic formulation of inference comes 
out more ^clearly in the case of the ‘purely positive’ than in the case of 
the ‘purely negative’ type. 

•There is an obvious analogy between the Indian distinction of 
middle terms or syllogisms as ‘positive’ and ‘negative’, and the ‘agreement’ 
and ‘difference’ of modern Inductive logic. Kor the Indian distinction turns 

on the nature of the evidence available, i.e. it belongs to the India/i 

syllogism in its ‘inductive’ aspect. But any attempt to press the analogy 
further might be misleading. The Indian syllogism is a syllogism .,f 
superficial observation applied by thinkers whose interests were predomi- 
nantly metaphysical to subjects which for the most part do not fall within 
the province of superficial observation. Very much the same thing may 
be said of the western syllogism of course. But the “inductive methods” 
attempt at least to formulate the exacter observations of experimental 

science : although the attempt may be (as Bosanquet maintains ’it to be.) on 
altogether wrong lines, being still confined within the ‘linear’ view of 

inference. Fee his Implication and Linear Inference pp. 31-32. 

’Upasamhara is a synonym of npanaija (see NS I. i. 38), and means 
the application of the example to the case under consideration. In tho 
antipasaihharin typo there can be no application because there arc no 
examples. Keith {ILA p. 145) renders ‘the reason which does not subsume'. 
Tho name aniipasaihhdrin appears to be late; but the type is avidijamdnaxa- 
pakxacipahxa, i.e. No, 16 of Uddyotakara’s list. There are no negative 
examples because tlie major term is unlimited in extension, and no positive 

exam()Ies because the minor term is unlimited in extension. — Tho type may 

be indifferently regarded as a fourth variety either of the avidijamunasapah.pt 
types (Xo.s. 10 — 12), or of the avidijatnanavipah.sa typos (Nos. 13 — 15), or 
of tho types (see footnote 2 on page 214, .'tupra). 
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As sill’ll it Iia.s to 1)1' ililTi'n'iitiaU’il fniiii the valiil ' piiii’ly 
negative ' lypc. “ Yah piiiiar nsCulhiiniuo illiariimh 
pah.jii (’fii hi'tiihini, tjitsija liilltilyniipnltsuii iiii sliili, sa 
hixiiMit tia lu'tiilj'.’ Ynlliii iiirram uilyaip siillrdl — 
"Why sliniilil iidl a niiihik' (crin uliicli is a piriiliar pro- 
|H'rtv ri'siiliiig in tin) Snhjt'ot (S) rally, ami with ri'spi’i’t to 
ivliii'li iiuillii’r |Hisiiivf nor in’"alivi’ i‘\aiiipli”, i’\i'.|, 1 o 
rogarilcil as a valid roasiin? c.g. ovi’i vihiiig |s I'lci iial. Is’- 
caiisi' existent." 'I’lie principle uhieh «as lead to diireii’ii- 
tiale the valid ' (iim'ly iiegalive ’ lypi'. No. 1."). 
from the fallacy of the ‘ (on rcstricli’il niidilli’ ’ (a.v(ir//o7- 
miiilhclriilihrixn) — llic principle that iion-M is neii’r found 
ill XP's hut always in X iion-l’’s — is not applicahh’. 
hecaiisc there ore no cases of non-M. nor of XI’. nor again 
of X iinii-I’. .\nother principle is rci|iiircd, and rddjot.i- 
kara stales it. The text runs; — stiltjuiii asdilliumiio mi 
ri/urf/hi/i ucijiirrttc lictuli. As it stands this does not 
sfeni to give any sense. The editorial note expresse.s an 
opinion that ui iidrrtto hcltih is the true reading hut this 
again does not seem good .sr'iise, .Ilia's translation 
implies a reading : xiilyam, axiiilliririiiiiih. nn vyfn'rlta/i. 
iirydrrilo mi hcltih. “ True: the )imperty of existence 
is a unique one; hut it is one that is not excluded from 
anything; and hy reason of this non-exeliision it cannot 
ho a true negative I’rolxims." This is good sense, though 
the princiide enunciated — th.at an iinliinited middle is 
never valid — would also roiidemn type Xo. 10, one of the 
supposedly valid ‘ purely positive ’ types the pot is 
nanicahle hecaiise knowahic It is jiossihle that 
X'ddyotakara wrote arijBvftlo ‘ vyufrltc iia hctiih — and 
meant by this, “ an unlimited middle in an unlimited 
minor is not a valid reason ". Thi.s would exactly 
de.scrihe the niiiipiisntiihariit. 

The examples which UddyotaUara gives — all is 
eternal because existent, or hccau.se knowable, — are both 


'HV p. 127 aJ fin. 
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false, because as a matter of fact the major of the argu- 
ment (eternality) is not unlimited in extension (although 
the person who proposes the argument must be presumed 
to hold that everything is eternal — otherwise there could 
be no excuse for })utting tlie argument under the rubric 
avidyamanaripah'sa). What would he have said of an 
argument which does really conform to the rubric, and 
of which the conclusion therefore cannot but be true, — 
sucli as the stock case ‘ everytliing is nameable because 
knowMble ’ ? He must have condemned it if he adhered 
to the view of inference as argument from like and unlike 
cases : for it is a necessary corollaiy of this view that 
about everything you can prove nothing. 

Note A. 

The introduction of avadhdranas into the trairupya. 

Uddyotakara’s criticism (lYF pp. 58-59). 

In his criticism of the three canons of the syllogism 
(trairupya), as formulated bj'' Dihnaga in the line 
Anumeye ‘tha tattulye sadbhdvo ndstital sati, IJddyo- 
takara points out that, on the one hand, it is neces- 
sary to read into them restrictive forces (such as are 
expressed by ‘ eva ’ in various positions) : and that, on 
the other hand, such restrictions cannot be read into the 
formula without making the' whole self-contradictory, 
and some of the parts superfluous. 

The formula says that a valid middle term — 

i. resides in the anumeya (sadhya), 

ii. resides in what resembles the anumeya (i.e. 

in sapaksas or positive examples), 

iii. does not reside in what is not like the 
anumeya (i.e. in vipaksas or negative 
examples). That is to say : SP is M; XP 
is M; X non-P is not M. 

Uddyotakara says that the first clause will fail to 
exclude such arguments as ‘ atoms are transitory because 
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tliey arc odorous, — like a )X)t ’ ; i.e. iU»unH'nts \YliicIi 
arc invalid hccaiise tlie middle is stWnjaiUaileSnrrlli, 
i.e. resides in part only of tlie Sohject, viz., atoms (since 
eartli-atonis only are odorous, anil no other kind of 
atoms)'. 

In order to e.'ielude sneli argiinienls it is nei essarv to 
find somenlicre in the Irairuinja the requirement that the 
middle term should be sutlhijarydjiahn, and not merely 
sridhijaihadeiiirrHi. That is, it is necessary to find the 
mpiirement that rill SI' should he M (nhieh eonstitnles 
imh-siidhuriiialii). 

The Ilauddlia now innintains that this requirement 
can he rend into the (irst clause of the formula — itiiuiiiriir 
sndhhi'irah — in virtue of a re.strictivi' force (iinidlii'iraiiii) 
which is implied in the statement, rddyntakara asks ; 
what restriction is intended? Two dilTcrent restrictions 
are, in the first instance, possible — 

(a) anumeye sadbhiica era, 
existence in the subject; 
and (h) annnieija era siidbliiirali , 
existence in the snbjeel. 


‘That is, tlicrts is failure of jtaUjtdhaniitita im ihis argmncnt — as 
western schoolmen would say, (hero would bo an illicit iirocesa of tliu minor, 
bincti tim aKHiiieija (that ahoul which \vc aru going to draw tlto inference 
of ‘being transitory') is all atoms, not one class of atoms only. 

Of course there will also be a failure of in the argiuncnt, i.e. 

the major premise cannot truly bo stated as a universal proposition : since 
ouly some, and not all, odorous things aru transitory (earth-composites are 
transitory, but earth-atoms arc eternal). 

But it is very noteworthy that l^dd,^ol^kara in this criticism of the 
Irairupija hardly raises the qiirslion whether it includes a statement of 
njapti m the sense ‘all M is He uses the word vyapli, ,but in the 
sense 'all SL* is M — i.e, in the sense of pakhaJhartiiala. lie writes as if 
almost unconscious that vi/dpti in the later senso of 'all H is P’ (Pra^asfa* 
pada's vtdhi or formula for the nidariana or ‘major premise') formed sny 
part of Dmnaga's logical theory. Vrom this silence it might bo inferred 
either (a) that Uddyotakara did not think that it was tho business of the 
trairupija to formulate the requirement of a vijaptt, and was aware that 
Binniga did not intend lusv formula to do tlua; or eke it might bo inferred; 
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But the latter is ambiguous. Does it stand for 

(i) hhavaty evanumeye sadbhdrali, 
or does it stand for 

(ii) anumeya era hharati sadbhdDah? 

In the form (i) you are asserting empliatically, as 
against the suggestion that M and SP do not co-exist, 
that ‘ there is existence of M in SP’ (asambhavo nivar- 
tyate, non-co-cxistence is set aside) ; but you do not indi- 
cate whethei- all SP is M or only some SP is M. So that 
a restriction in this. form -will be of no use. In the form 
(ii) you are asserting that the concomitance with M is 
found in the anumeya, but nowhere else. In that case 
you are contradicting your second canon, which tells us 
that the middle term must be found elsewhere than in the 
anumeya or SP, — to wit, in the sapaksa or XP. And 
the restriction does not give the required force in any 
case : for it says that ‘ only SP is M ’ ; and this does not 
imply (what we require) that ‘ all SP is M ’. 

As to the first main alternative, (a) above, i.e. 
taking the ‘ eva ’ after the second word {iittaram "avad- 
hdranam, i.e. anumeye sadbhava eva , — contrasted with 
purvam avadhdmnam, i.e. eva taken with the first word 
in the sentence, anumeya eva sadbhavah) : the BauddJia 
says that this gives the meaning of a vydpti (tasya 
vydptir arthaK). “Even so,^ it is the anumeya, SP, 
that is ‘ distributed ’ by the universality of predication 
here (avadhdritam vydptyd ) — ^not the property, viz., 

{b) that he refrained from raising the question whether the requirement of 
vydpti was or ought to be formulated in the trairu-pya because he does not 
wish here to anticipate the discussion of vydpti, which forms the climax of 
his criticism of Buddhist logic. 

Uddyotakara himself rejects the notion of vydpti universal connection 
between qualities in the abstract, as unintelligible. See below Chapter TV, 
section o. 

’Uddyotakara begins with a tatlidpi — ‘even so’ — which implies further 
criticism. But his criticism starts with the admission that the first clause 
thus understood, meets the difficulty first raised : for it does formulate the. 
requirement that all SP must be JVI — the requirement of palcsadharmatd. 
But then it makes the second clause superfluous. 
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comiection (illtiniim) : f(ir tin* priiu-ipli' is llial tin* ros- 
trictioii iij){)lics tu sdiiiethiii}; oiIilt tlinii lliiil to u'hicli llid 
p:irlick' cm is dUaclicil \ijatit criiluitanom, lah) 'iij/nim 
aulliilnumiii Hi). Tliiil is. wlicii the cm. 'only', is 
atiiiclicil to the pmlicate Ismlhharn, in the stalciiicnl 
iiiiiiiiiryc sdiih/iiim cmt. ii is tlie Mtltjcct of tlic proposi- 
tion (anuuieijn, herd that is ilcliinilcil luniilhunla. i.c. 
■(listrihntcd'. t'f. tlic forinnia of onr selnsils hifjic only 
riaS = aUSisl'>'. 

IJy the achlition of the restriclive particle to eon- 
coinitance-uith-M. the uiiumriju (.S7‘l is resirieteil 
(to coitcoinitanee-witli-M. i.e. is ‘ilistrilmtcil' — iiiu<i- 
/«); Imt 'eoneoiiiituiire' is left nnilistrihnteil (priisrtni. 
Diving to thciv heine two |«issihilities, viz.. e(|nipollenee 
and ureater extension (ci;<Ip(i/(ii/ri/iiptih//i|‘ini, i.e. it miiij 
lat that all cases-of-eoncoinitance-wilh-M are ea-es-of- 
SP; hnt it may also liu that only voinc cases-of-conconiil- 
iinco-witli-M are cases-of-Sl’)’. 

13nt if M extends heyond SI’, there will he two -ets of 
cases left over to which it iniKht extend. — eases of 1’ other 
than SP: atiil cases of non-P. It may he admitted that 
the Buddliist formula rightly excludes the extension of ^1 
to non-P in its third elanse. niistitis 'snti. But then the 
second elanse Intinhjc sadblmrnh In'cnmi's pointless, see- 
ing that all that the scconil clause desires to assert is 


'Vacaipati it* Idut*’. Thii* adtaits of 

tUtpe ora<f/i4rrt»ttj», «j nnjjholt l>y acitatuaUai; (») tlto Bubjccl : 

‘The !olui ia L]iic*, i.c. aoiliiiig cW i« blue: (ii) tliu [imlic.vte : tint lotii^ 
i« hluf, I.c, not any other colour ’ (iii) Ihc cupuU ; iho lotiiB u blue, i.c 
U i« not true tliat the lotus is iicscr blue. 

^Tho ciprciKioii is clumsy because sdJb/iura or iatnbhata (eritteftce 
of M in fiP, contomitnnre of if uitli SP) has been iiiadc the prcdic.ito— • 
eiicfaua or dliartna, as Uthlyolakara and Yiicas]>att licro rc8]K'ctivcIy call it— > 
of the proposition. It is tiiu ‘is' that has the 'only' alluchcd to it, in the 
present reading of the projtosilion 'SI* ia M‘— ‘.Si* is-only (ne>cr fails to lie) 
M‘. Thu atnounlK to sajing that FP tnust be M = fl/f SP is Jf. UdJyo- 
fakara's {loint is that it docs not ghc iib any uniMTsal projiosilion ahoiit 
M (As the western Eihoolinan would sav. it docs not tell us that all M is 
S P). 
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simple concomitance (i.e. not universal concomitance] 
of M with cases of P other than SP : and this has alreadj 
been provided for by the fact that you have interpreted 
the first clause in such a way as not to exclude an ativyd- 
pti, or extension of M beyond SP to other cases of P. 

The Bauddha replies that the second clause is stated 
for the sake of a restrictive force, again, which is to be 
read into it. Uddyotakara asks again — ^what restriction 
is meant? Are we to understand the second clause to 
mean — 

(a) tattulya eva sadhhdvah ? 
or (h) tattulye sadhhdva eva? 

The former interpretation is impossible, because it 
‘distributes’ the predicate, sadhhdva, so that the proposi- 
tion would mean that M’s existence is restricted to XP’s : 
with the result that this latter clause would sublate the 
former, which asserted that M is found in SPh It is not 
possible to say ‘feed only Devadatta, and Yajnadatta? ; 
and so, here also, the sentence ‘the middle term exists 
only in XP’s, and in SP\ would be the language of a 
lunatic (uninattavahya)" . If you adopt the other alter- 
native and interpret the clause to mean tattulye sad- 
hhdva eva — the middle term must exist in similar cases, 
XP’s, — then you exclude, as invalid, middle tei’ins which 
reside in some but not in all similar cases 


'Piirvottarapade badhitc bliavatali. I have foil wed Dr. Jhii’s inter- 
pretation here. Vacaspati Mi^ra however explains the phrase to mean (hat 
the first and the third clauses of the trainlpi/a are sublated by this 
interpretation of the second clause, — the first, because it is contradicted by 
the second; and the third, because it only says over again what the second 
is thus made to say {paunaniktijcua). 

miiarmaklrti however defended just this position, under the namo 
of ■•iamuccliiauiiitirivadhdrana or ‘aggregative restriction’, as is stated by 
Vacaspati hlisra. See Note B for Vacaspati’s criticism of this doctrire. 
There is no indicafjou that Uddyotakara was acquainted with tJio view, as 
held by DharmakTrti. He is merely giving an example of wiiat he regard.s 
as abvious self-contnuliction. (See also below, p. 008 n. 1, p. '2")0 ii. 2.) 




Critici'iii of the thin/ canon 




(sainih-xailanl/'xacttti, i.e. tin- noriiiiil valid 'linrhani' in 
wliicli P is greatoi- in extonsinii than M — to use' tlie 
laugiiagc of the western schoohnan). In that case your 
middle term wliich resides in part oidy of the thines 
similar to the Suhjeet, sneh as the middle term prnijiit- 
nunintiiniiakatrii' . would not’ be it valid middle term. 

What the linnildlin wishes to say is that M niiixt he 
found in some (not necessarily in all) XP’s. I'lldyo- 
takara's point here merely is that his forimda does not 
succeed in sayin;' this, — not even with the help of 
‘(icatlhiirunnx' . 

lillsewliere rddyolakara raisi-s his real objection, 
which is that a valid argument nwd not .satisfy this con- 
dition. For a 'purely negative’ argument is valid, i.e. an 
argument in which there are no sii/nikxax. 

UddyotaUara luuv proceeds to the eritieisin of the 
third clause of the delinition. 

" The clause niintiia 'sati has been forimdated with- 
out rellcction. To say that the heln is not found in what 
is not (nmti) is absurd on the face of it : for that which 
h.as non-existence as its character is nothing; and nothing 


^The usual form of tins iiiiJilIt* Ivrm ih praijatnauatitonijahalcut! 
(whicli of course iiuKes no (IifTcreiicc). Tlio argument is iabdo 'iiityaJt, 
pratjattuinanlaTlyahalcaJ — ‘sound U transitory, because an cfTccl of \olition’, 
and is one of tiio t>>o >alid IjiK’s of syllogism gheu by Dinndga in hi"} list 
of nine valid and invalid t}{>es of xyllogisin in tlio Pramutidsamurcor/i] : 
vvhicli gives tlic nine reasons evaetiy an given in tiiu lletncaliradamaru. 
See Fragments from Dh'irtaga. 

tajjaltyasyaiLatle/titftti/i prayalHanantartyakalcSdis lena str 
lielur tit praplam. Jhj suggests Ibu tnic reading . . . (e, no sa helur 
. . . ivvliidi Is confirmed by llio Ik’itarcs ISIJO edition of NVT, a<l loc. 

This (ext (p. 192 1. 9) gives vvliat is clearly the right reading : 
etad eva sphoraijali YA Ut. te, tata dariaiie. 

Tins makes it plain that the tnio reading of the NV must he tlut implied in 
Dr. rendering, viz., . . . le, na sa hetvr iti praptam (in8te.Td of 

teno JO hetnr, etc., in which the Chaukhaiiiba and the Vizianagram edilirn* 
agiee, wrongly). The older tests of NVT reads elad eva sphorayati ITI TE, 
on which the editor notes utam mudrUaeartikapuslakc tidsfi. 
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•cannot serve as a ground or support (ddham) of which 
•something can be denied ’ ’ . 

The Bauddha makes the usual reply — this clause too 
has the purpose of aimdhdrana, restriction. Uddyotakara 
asks : what is restricted? Do you mean (1) ndstitaivd 
’sati? or (2) asaty eva ndstitd? If the former, the clause 
is superfluous, for it would be understood without men- 
tionh Suppose then that the latter, asaty eva ndstitd 
is the meaning. Then an argument like ‘this is a cow, 
because it has horns’ can claim the title of valid reason. 
Dor the non-existence (ndstitd) of horns is certainly res- 
tricted to what is other- thaii-cow, and so the condition 
asaty eva ndsti is satisfied : though the condition nasty 
eva would not he satisfied. 

asaty eva ndsti means that M is absent only in iion- 
P, horns are absent only in non-cows. That is. All crea- 
tures without horns are other than cows, or, only crea- 
tures other than cows are hornless. This condition is 
satisfied. 

asati ndsty eva means that M is only absent — never 
present — in what is other than P. X non-P’s are only 
non-M, or, all non-P’s are non-M. This condition is of 
course not satisfied by the argument, for we cannot say 
that All non-cows are hornless, or that only hornless crea- 
tures are non-cows. This is of course the essential condi- 
tion, as expressed in the later formula asattvam eva vip- 
alxse, i.e. the lietu must be absent in all the vipahsns. 
And Uddyotakara’s only objection to this formula is that it 
lias already been stated in tattulya eva sadbhdvaly . 


Ut 'would be understood’ from the previcus clause, tattulya eva 
eadbhavah. 

The previous clause having been interpreted to mean that 'all existence 
of 2^1 is in XP’, it is superfluous to add that ‘M never exists in X jion-P’- 
See also next note. 

’Vacaspati says : (NVT p. 130 1. 5) ; pratliamau'i kalpatii duxaijati 
YADI T.lVAD iti. Tattulya eva sadbhava ity aneiia yamyata ily arthah. 
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.Yo/c n. 

Dliarmahlrli's iloctriiic of the sniiiticctijaiiHliidca- 
Mdrtimi as criticised (iij I'ttcas/iati Misra iXVT p.l'iO). 

Tlic (lilliculty is tliat tlic ISaiiililha lias so inli'ipiclcd 
tlic first two clauses of the trairfiiiya, by rcailinp ‘aniilh- 
drana’s’ into tlieiii, as to iiialiv tlic first canon stale that 
the iniilille term ninsl reside in tlie subject of inference 
(iinumeija), wliilc tlie sreoiul canon states that it must 
reside in things wliieh resemble the subject niilij'. 
Blit if it is to reside oiilij in things lihe tlie siihject, then 
it seems to be excluded from residence in the subject it- 
self ; so that the second canon seems to contradict the 
first. For, as fddyotakara puts it, only a lunatic 
would say 'feed Devadalta only, — and feed y,ajfia- 
datta’. Vacaspati interprets this remark in the 
sense which it clearly bears, i.e. ns an illustration 
of the contradiction of the first clause by the following 
clause (iiiircnimileim snha riroilhe iiiilaniaiiani dha s.\ HI 
mi.tV/n’h'i — YV7' p. 128 1. 22). Ife then goes not to 
state the doctrine that contradiction in suidi cases can be 
avoided by understanding the restriction to ho aggi'cga- 
tive (i.e. if the ‘only’ applies to the aggregate Devadatta- 
and-Yajfiad.atta, there is no difficulty). “The opponent 
suggests that in saying that the middle term 
must reside in the subject SP, and in the sap- 
ahsa, XP, only, an 'aggregative restriction' is intended, 
i.e. the ‘only’ restricts the middle term from residence 
in vipalcsa’s X non-P’s, but not from the subject, 
SP. (samncclyamdiulvaiVidramm vipah.pimdtrdil vrttim 
vyavacchinalti, im tv anumoyut). An illustration is to be 


Dr. Jliii lias OTcrlookeil this interpretatiou of Vucaspati's, artJ takea tho 
passage as meaning that Ibo word asa(i ia snpernnous in Iho phrase ndsttlaicS 
'^ati. But Vacaspati's interpretation is clearly correct. 

'This accurately represents tlio Buddhist formulation of the trairOpya 
with the help of eta, as given hy Dharmaklrti in the Nt/ayalitulii: annuict/e 
tatlratii eva, sapahfa era laltratn, asapak^e cusatlvam cca (Nli p. 104 I. S)^ 
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found ill the .sentence: ‘In the beginning he generated 
from iiimself two sons, — Nara and Narayana only {Nuram 
ca N(lrd!iaHin)i era caY . It is with a view to this sugges- 
tion tliat the Vdrtika .says ‘and so here also, the slatenieiit 
that the middle term exists in things like the subject only, 
and in the subject, would be the language of a lunatic'. 
For, if it were a case of aggregative ri\s friction, 
the word ’only’ would be attached to the corresjioiuling 
word in both clauses, i.e. it would be attached to the word 
aniinicnc in the first clause (aniuitcjid era sailhhdrah , 
M must b(' found in SP only) just as it is attached to the 
word taftnlifc in the second clause (laffiihja era sadhhd- 
rah , M must he found in XP only), in the of exclud- 
ing AI from connection with anything elsiv ( In that casi' 
W(* could have an aggixgative restriction, or restriction 
apjilying to the aggregate SP-and-XP — ‘M must reside 
in SP-and-XP only’.) 

— But if we thus read the first clause as nu'aning that 
resides (tnly in SP’ we should (as jioinb'd out befon*) 
be admitting, as valid, a middle term which resides in a 
jiarf only of SP {ainuneiiaikade.sariitir apl liehih sijdl)'. 
And (in the smUence ijiuiled as a jiamllid. ‘he 
geiuM'ated two sons, Xara and Nar.iyana only’) it is t‘i*r- 
tainly not the case that the particle era (‘only’) is attached 
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to tlie word Niraymui in tlie wiim' of pindiidiiiH uiii()ii 
(of tlie (.'liarai'U'r of l;oiiio yfiifnili'd liy llio tHOii” in 
ipK-.'-lioiif icil/i iiniilliinij rtsi' (imyni/oijdryiiniri/nafriiiii, 
wliilc it is allaclicil to llir wonl Nara in (lie moi-c of pro- 
dudino from Nam iioii-nnion (of tlie diararlor of licnif! 
^’oneralcd liy (his Ixdii^ — nyiiijitrijuriirlinlriiiii' . 

— Very well tlieii livpiies (lie IliniihlliiiK i( can lie 
iiiaiinained \iy a iier-on wlm wishes lo avoid a)ipl_\iiiu the 
n'slriclive panicle in dilTeiem seiocs in (lie two elau-es. 
that the particle era is loeil in (he 'ccoiiil clause also in 
the sense of precindine non-union with M in the ease of 
the sapiiksd, just as it is iisi'd in the lirst danse in the sense 
of precluding' non-union with M in the ease of the 
(tlliiiiiri/d. — This is iheduilht which the \'aTlihii raises in 
the words 'If you adopt the other alternative and interpret 
the lirst clause to iiiean ,iiltuhjf vm/h/niru era, ete.' ■ and 
it disposes of the douht in the words 'then von exeluile as 
invalid middle terms vvhieh reside in some hut not in all 
similar eases’". 

After some further diseussioiT, the arfiumeiit 
continues as follows. The Uamlillia uryes that " It 


'Tii3( in, U)c •oiUiiK’ dtH-tt Dot iiiiati Itr ilui 

Nara; and Itc im/y Naiavana wiih Nara' In iliv ^Jl<n■ nav. in 

\\ic trjitupya, >mt cJinnot tmnlniic >uar *<iiHur<i>ji)mdndr<]d{idr<]>iii On tbc 
of ckclii<]]fi^ from • voMlhiii;: oUnr (li.m Si* 

anJ-Nl'; <iri^gi,i>^(ir{/4ru<>/i<</rH4) uMli a MjarAfe nini tSifTcniit fiiiiriion cf 
fc<i m tiio fir»t rlaiuc (that ol culiivim;; nnn-tfjiuniiulantu-\«it)i-M from 
SI*, — tiyo'juriiacacrhf.lena). That m, tho ll{•i•lltatllJn of llif tiixtriiii* of 
$autiu'ii'ja»iaivitailliCraiia uiif not iiiaMc 3011 to (nt «iit of Mitir forniiiU ilio 
MK-aningn wliuli jow rf<iiiirt*. »«., (i) t»l* caunot bill l*c M~sAJ 1 Si* u if. 
Qtiil (li) onlij Hl’-aml-Xl’ trit M. 

’l-'or lUcM" MordR of the l'4r{if.a fcce Soto ll, aitoNe. j>. ‘2oi.— It 1 , 
tU-ar that V-lcanjiati is lu-re r«*a4iitj» into (Miholahata o ri-ftrtTice to lli.t 
iamuc<hiamin>'icaJhiiriji.in doctrine. 1 do not think tlicru is nny indication 
that Uddjotakara had i)han»akUli*« nri^iiiiicids in mcw. S('3 iiotc 1 |> 

*Oiniltid iit-re iwcaiisc, turning an it do.H on technicalities of .Vinia. 
intoi.a excgeUcH, I am uiucrtom an to it« exact nieaning. The Uamldl'i 
apjieara to argue that llie main atau-uiciit (tid/it) is tliat *' tlio iniJdio term 
r^iJes only 111 tlie rtfpaAja”; and that tho first clause '‘the niiddlo term 
ainajB resiilca m the itahta'' i« to he read as an explanation (oiiucdcia) cf 
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cannot be sai(l tliat the two .sentences cannot unite into a 
single sentence on the ground of a contradiction betweeen 
them. No sueli contradiction can be .sliown to exist, see- 
ing that the e.xclusion from oilier things of connection 
with the middle term (amjagogartjaracahedasija) which is 
asserted in the statement that the middle term resides only 
in things like the Subject (lattulga eveti) can also be un- 
derstood as liaving reference only to things unlike the 
subject (and not to the subject itself, vipaksamdtravisa- 
ijatvendpij upapattau). Tliereforc the alleged mutual 
contradiction of the clauses is to be stated as turning on 
the fact that their meaning (like the meaning of all 
M'ords, on tlie Bauddha's 'upoluC theory) is the exclusion 
of what is differentb 


this. Thus there is no tliflkulty in making a unity of tlic two clauses. — 
The Nuiijdijikd replies that there tcill be a break in the senteuee-imity 
(vdkyablicdd)-, because a genuine anttvdda must not acid anything to the 
main statement, — auudijamdnaih nn c/ie.jtiiw dakyate. 

Hasmdd anydpohdrlhatvena paddnddt virodho vaktavyaJi. — The word 
paddndm may be constructed either with the preceding word (in which case 
the sense is ‘the meaning of words consists in exclusion of what is other’); 
or with the following word (in which case the sense is ‘the mutual con- 
tradiction of the clauses . .’). I have indicated the ambiguity by the 
clause in brackets in the translation. 

Steherbatsky (in Ic Uluseon n.s. vol. v, 1904) has connected the formu- 
lation of the Irairnpya by means of avadhdranas with the apohavdda. The 
connection is explicitly stated in this passage, which therefore confirms 
Steherbatsky ’s view. But his inference that the use of the avadhdranas 
originated with the Buddhists, as a natural corollary of the apohavdda, and 
is therefore borrowed from them by Pra^astapada carries no weight ; for the 
use of avadhdranas was inevitable, apart from the apoha theory. 

Nor is it quite clear from this passage that it is the Batiddha himself 
who suggests that the clauses of the trairupya are to be I'ead in the light 
of the apoha theory. The present sentence may be read as coming from 
the mouth of the Bauddha — ‘therefore if you are going to show that the 
clauses are mutually contradictory, you will have to find another proof ; 
and your proof must bear in mind our view that ‘meaning' is nothing but 
saying what a thing is not'. But it can as well be read as from Vacaspati 
himself : ‘therefore (seeing that you have put up a defence against TJddyo- 
takara’s line of criticism) we shall use your own theory of apoha to prove 
that on your own principles the clauses of the trairupya are mutually 
contradictory’. This latter reading better suits the connecting phrase which 
follows, Tathd hi. For tathd hi alwaj'^s clinches a statement just made, — . 
either by an example or by an explanation of meaning. The difficulty of- 
connecting the two sentences otherwise is indicated by the sentence which 
1 have inserted in brackets in the translation. ' 





ThtJ iniiriiiiya otuf t/n* apoha-rdtld lilil 


(\\V 11 » imiHi.il (miir.MUriioM out Ik* from 

lIuK nf viiHV.) TIhw ; in tin* rl.ui K* *TIh’ 

ill iIk* SulijiTl* (niisiiiny*’ \iUlhiulr<ilit, llic 
(nf tlk* wohIk .111(1 nf till* rl.MiM*- luiihutho*^ uill K* 
‘Till* luicMli* iM'/if's, l c lint f.iil to HI till* ^ill)' 

jivi, ami il f.Ni-u i» iUt .’saK/irl, i.t* iiui m uImi ik nnt tin 

“uliji'ct* (itiuntti ijii c r*?, wiiuitiuinoji', f v<i. 

mltijilfjfnirjjfH*. Ainl tUu« tin* »>( Un* inuMli* 

fn>jn tin* ni, A-' \'«*n a** fr«»n» tin* rtj>iiiut. h.i-' Ikch 
! lu Uu* ‘'.mu* way al-<» lu du* cl.iU"*' tnuMN* 
I'xinU ill lliili;:'! liKc* llu* •‘iiUjivt* UiiUutijAutilhluiro* tin* 
nu'.iuiii;* nf ilii* \u»nU mr rlann* will U* ’rhc 

niiddlc * I !• iI(K> Hot f.nl iui*\isi, .iiid cvi-t'. in flu 

ia*. iifil ill uli.u I-* iji.l llir a/w/. «<i' And iIhik iU 
iii»riM'\i-.t<'nu* 111 the Sul»jc*'i Ndivlaicd ’ 

And if Vdii -.ly "w** d(» iinl .i^'cr! nui oi Hi (V/l* 

(if an 

of llic nuMnin;,*'i of ilu* Irniiv i/ao/dr/Zoo/rd/i 'siilijrrl* and 
‘liiin;i like du* ‘‘Ulmi't*. «i' inafiiaffi/ noaminr/’S 

(pitriispamptirihdrointoh'i : hut wo :iKs»*rt •n'luttt a^*{*ii*y.i- 
liull tup'Uu‘r <|i(iM*/»«iM<*iiijri<*nn/u.s(idfdo'u‘<ii. u\\ llu* 
'^miind tliat Ik»iI» ulikr ‘.i^mfv oNrlusion of simply 
whal is diiTi'ri'iu fnini tin* -uhjiK't (r i/)(//;Mi»idfmri/drr//i* 
pnrnlrdiy’' : — llicii oiir rcpl\ will In* that ihi^ is 

'a;;n» U?i- •mln.MMl'. «» u t<.l !^U^^r 'I’U? «♦«> if 

l!)<* MorJ III »<• •It jji» ‘III l« fair, s* hiSrii l< I m i: arL i|ip i. nin-t >1 xi Ik-ImctII 
ll.i' i||mi)*.|io of ilo* sii(4(>:>*j; <f ll>c /-af.i <f (In' trjiiui ji, jii I 

lhi> /I'lu/i/.d Uiat (in' of u<r<I» ( jJx >ir« iit 

’Till* i« (ho (III •(• tlx* Ivla ilx ni^lxr tlio.rv A>-.>>ti!ii i; 

(/» that ih.virv S i» I’ i(.<iiii 'iiM in i» S i* n x tw>i ti..l Dun I*' 

Uiil Vaiaijialt iKii •oiKtfii liitiwlf mill li.r |<i rinuljttu’i of s 

*>oi jri/iJrdfdfi ’> uiiiUi rot, i 

• ifrj^<>r k/.i rif.ilniMiUtitrtjJrtlUi Jrntr it i-jraii-jiiiijiiiuicj'iaiii I 

hli-Jri) ill irf . . . I ifiiiili II t« |>>««il«V III liinli mlainl iIiIa iitiv iiV 

111 ivf A% i.frmnj haiji w Ihr w.iu.iiro from n.i cd,— 'I’ln' 

•I'fi'c i‘a tlial till* lliiililliiki rt (lalfa lit) itf •rtiiiHCi fyinii4iiJr<ji//i«)r jini 

III till’ liglil r<f (In' iijHiIoiril /«. ■ WV (In ii<i| iii< tii tlial SI* aiiil Xi* nro Imo 
■ liffin-nt (Iiinjja wliitli fnrni nii ac»;i<^a(4« hj a-liliiion 'I'luro o do iirtsl of 
■^/(/^ll / tin III 5 for Urtlli itjlly iinaii llw »niiii llnii^. hi* imaii'i wli'it la 
not rif-ijlfa: aiiil XI’ dn-aut uhai i« ii*f ri/ial;.j*’. 

‘What (he I* nail)' aliiMiit; aI* i* lUar. What ia not SI’, 

atiil Mhat i« not Xi*. are killi Ulinlka) in Ihi* ini|>ori.iiit l•«lHl• that both aro 
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impossible {na)\ because in that case ‘what is not a tree’ 
and ‘whafe is not a cow’ would refer to one and the same 
substrate (i.e. would be identical, samanadhikamnya), 
since the meanings of the terms ‘tree’ and ‘cow’)^ 
will be indistinguishable in so far as both alike signify 
exclusion of elephants and so forth" . 


iion-l' ; anil this is the vital aspect of tlie u/pa/i'ya for tlie pniposes of 
syllogism, — that it is non-P. But vipalcsa, in the sense of conerere cases of 
uou-B, also has a doubtful contrast : on the one hand with tlie concrete 
Sr — it is non SP: aird on the other hand with the concrete XB — it is non- 
XP. And in this sense it is not true that SI’ — XB (the equation which the 
Bauddita really aims at making) because both alike exclude tlie vipalcsa. 
SB excludes non-SB : and XB excludes non-XB : and they are dili'eicnt 
because they exclude dilTerent things, — even on the apolta view of the 
meaning of terms ; unless the Baiuldha is prepared to admit that a cow is 
a tree on the ground that cow =not -non-cow, and trte = not-non-tree ; and 
so both erchido the same thing — sesing that non-cow = elspliants, etc., while 
non-tree also = elephants, etc. ! 

In other words, vipalcsa (as meaning what is other than the paksa or 
aunmega) shares in the ambiguity of the term paksa or anumega, which 
sometimes means abstract P and sometimes concrete SP. The Bauddha has 
formulated his trairhpga or canons of syllogism as an affair of concrete SI' 
and XP, however, — not in terms of relations between an abstract S and 
an abstract P. But he now wishes to profit by the ambiguity of the term 
anumega or paksa, so as to argue that SP really = XP in so far as both 
exclude what-is-other-than-thc-/w7«a, — which he now interprets to mean 
what-is-other-than-P. Vacaspati however holds him rigidly to the other 
meaning of anumega or paksa, viz., the meaning SP : and thereby to the 
other meaning of vipalcsa, viz., tlie meaning non-SP. 

(Vacaspati 's attitude will lead to a difficultj' which he does not raise, 
viz., that the sapaksa is identical with the vipalcsa, in so far as both are 
olher-than-SP. This may explain DharmakTrti’s choice of the term asa- 
paksa, in place of vipalcsa, in the Ngdgabindu, — though that term would seem 
to entail the no less undesirable consequence that asapaksa= paksa, as both 
excluding the sapaksa.) 

^ndvrkso ‘gaur itg anagor api hastgadinivrttimatraparatvendbhin- 
ndrthagoh sdmdnddliikarangaprasahgdt. (The na stands alone, referring to 
the iti cet of the pireceding clause.) 

The general meaning is that the application of the apoliavada to 
justif 3 ' the identification of anumega and sapaksa — SP and XP — would prove 
too much : for it could also be applied to prove that a cow is a tree. If SP 
and XP are identical in so far as both exclude non-P, then a cow and a tree 
are identical because both exclude elephants and other things. 

Wacaspati concludes by saying that the doctrine of the samncrlga- 
mdndvadhdrana has not the authority of Dinnaga, and is in fact inconsistent 
with certain cf his criticisms cf the Vai.iesikas. (See Dhindga Fraaments 
p. 16.) It is Dharmakirti’s own doctrine Fiamuccigamundvadhdrand- 
bhidhdnam Rlrteh- svdtantrgena (NVT p. 129, last line). 



C'HAPTKU IV 
TUK rUOHANDLAf 

Tilt* /ivrm »/ (Ik* 

and till' ri'tation af the ‘ teniis ’ in inlrrencr. 

of 1*10 I mI>!< til- <xt 1 1 futit KiiiiiArib >>11 ilio 
tiatiiro of the “itrstit" tii iitfttctitt*. at»l >» tLo I’l.-ljnJum ~ ( 
laVara'a of ihoirit** f 4 <)«■• Hi» •<ti Hx* ii>a|vr 

inciiiiw*”, i.r. till* «f m»i{>aialilr riitiiirvljitii in tJif at>%tract 

(i}riu<!bli4ra>— 111* u\M> Wtvs «kf tUo • KotosoU •'■n tUr 

of tlio n.uclii*inii ( •rc|«Ytb>(t <f "roitrth i'i;;uic‘* at»*iiiti<ut«)— KntiiAtiia't 

nferrme to IMiljouVat*** tlji-'jrj. 

MXTiON 1 MK\MNO <iF Tlllv rKOMiKM 

Vritayayana, in eommcntiiiK on the 'I'ltm (XS 1. 
i. 5) in whicli inference is de.-H'rilieil, {»ivcs an illnslra- 
tion of pfircnrat inference, — ’ fire is infcrrcil llirongli 
snioUe' (dhuiiH’iirujiiih. Xllli. p. 1'.) 1. ’J). lie notes 
elscwliere tlie anil)i"uoiiB use of the lerni 'iimbniiihiiii” 
(fru!hi/a), jroinliii!; out that it is nsctl to mean either 
the nronertv qualified by the thin" (sP) or the thing 
qualified by the properly (Sp) — sdilhi/am rii /IviriiDiiiin : 
//lianuin'.ds'o rn dliarimih, Mdiisijriiiitiiii/rdm: dliiir- 
ni.'ir/li.jto ra dharmi. nnityah Siihda Hi (XUli p. 41 
1. 101. But he doc.s not .specifically raise the question 
which Tliuiinga, tiddyotakara, and Kuniarila dis- 
cuss : — What precisely is it that is inferred in an 
inference t 


'Tlic cttrlicr logioians were liaiintcil l»y llio ambiguity of the tenii 
$3JUya or aniimeija. DiniiueA lo have been the firnt to mahe o 

scnoim effort lo lay Hus c<|Ui\ocal uIiohI (the ciu’Iit linen in which he dtics 
*0 an* fortiiiiatclv tiled by VRcaspali ill }iVT p. 120; see Diiinuffa, FniKinenl 
I'), rra^aslaplila docs no» «lcal with this dIflicuKy. Rii'milga was follo'tcJ 
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Four views of the infevenchim 

The form of presentation tends to conceal the 
importance of the ivssue which is raised in this discus- 
sion. We are told that some held that we infer ‘ fire ’ 
from smoke, others that we infer the relation between 
hre and hill, — that Dihnaga rejected these views and 
held that we infer ‘ fiery hill — while XJddyotakara 
rejected "Dinnaga’s teaching in favour of a doctrine 
that we infer ‘fiery smoke.’ The statement is, in a 
sense, accurate; but it conveys very little as to the real 
point at issue. We are told again that XJddyotakara 
ilenies universal connection (avindhhdva) of characters 
and takes exception to the assertion that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire.* In a sense, again, this 
is true; but it gives ns no understanding of the real 
meaning of XJddyotakara ’s apparently suicidal attack 
on the major premise. And the texts themselves, in 
spite of the deceptive simplicity of their phrases, do 
not sav what thev mean : they are easv to construe but 

’ V •/ «. 

difficult to understand. 

The most interesting thing in the discussion is 
Uddyotakara’s rejection of the major premise and 
his insistence that M and P have no connection except 
in S : and that the S again is not any S that happens 
to show M, but is M individualised, — SM (which is 
the meaning of the doctrine that what we are proving 
is, not that this hill is fiery, but that this smoke is 
liery). It has certain affinities with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of ‘ essence and XJddyotakara’ s attack on 
;he major premise is of permanent value. But his 
j)ardmar.<a (the realisation that SM is essentially SMP) 

r'lnd criticised by Uddoyatakara, -w-ho discusses this question in W pp. oV 
1. 11 — 54 1. 2. — Then comes Ivuinarila’s discussion of the .same topic, iu 
Slolcavartilia, anumanaparicclieda, verses 23 — .53. He refers to Uddyofa- 
l.ara’s view. 

Tile three passages are peculiarly difficult to understand. See HIU. 
p. 2B1 (-MSIL p. 88) for a statement of Dhinaga’s view. 
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was iiul lievclopwl into a iiositivi- iliK’h-int' <if inilivi- 
ilual essences wliicli nii“lit Imve lieen a eniKtnictive 
siibslitute for the ‘ r.ijtipli ' orabstriiet universal. And 
la any ca,se, ilie dootrine of e.sseiice.s, wiiatever its 
pliilosophieal value may be, has not proved ea.sy to 
formulate as a workable lo;'ieal doetriiic. And it is 
not perbnp.s surprising that the rpii/iti doctrine held 
the fadd in India, despite rddyotakaia's eiilieisins ; 
just as llie leacdung of Aristotle's I^riar .[iialtjlirx (or 
the schools logic wliirh develo|)ed out of that leaching) 
has in the West snpplniitod the inoie tnillifnl and 
thereforo less easy touchings of the Paxlcrinr I imly- 
tics. Logic in practice is a rongb-aml-ivady art. and 
fends to the convenient rfither than the truthful forinu- 
latiou. Thus both in the East and in the West the 
great cla.ss of reasoning.s whiidi devidop relational 
concepts nas been ignored in the formulation of infer- 
ence : for they do not proceed from a njCipli or major 
premise on the one hand; nor do they lend them.selvc.s 
to formulr.tion under Uddyotakara’s interpretation of 
the lUiarmWiarmahhata rubric. — In another aspect 
Uddyotakara’s doctrine is a re-assertion of the origi- 
nal Indian view of inference as an affair of examples ; 
for it insists tliat the connection of properties is in the 
concrete, and that (as J. S. Mill pul it) " nothing is 
added to the evidence ” by taking the propertie.s in 
the .abstract and asserting their in.separable concomit- 
ance apart from what possesses them. 

SECTION 3. DINNAGA’S DISCUSSION OF THE PliOIiANDUM 

Dihniiga refers to three sohition.s of the problem, 
and accepts the third. 

The quality P as the probandnm 

(a) Some say that from one quality M we infer 
another quality (dharmuntaram) P. — The objection to 
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this account of inference is that when M is presentee! 
in experience it is either experienced with P — in which 
case we are not inferring' anything neiv now, when we 
infer ‘ P ’ : or else it is experienced in the concrete 
instance XP. — in which case we ought to infer not P 
in general, but that particular concrete XP. 

The relation between S and P as the Prohandmn 

{b) Some say we infer the relation between S and 
P, arguing that neither S nor P can be the proban- 
dum; since both are already known. — Dihnaga objects 
that (i) thi; anumeya (in one sense) must be universally 
predicable of the middle term. But wo do not say that 
all smoke is a relation to fire We say that it is fiery, 
(ii) The anumeya (in another sense) is the thing quali- 
fied by the property. But we do not say that ‘ tdie rela- 
tion is fiery ’. We say that the hill is fiery. Language 
bears witness to the fact that the anumeya is (in one 
sense) fire, and (in another sense) the hill, i.e. it is S- 
as-qualified-by-P, — not the relation between S and P. 
The relation does not show these two aspects (sambandhe 
‘ pi duayam ndsti). Besides, if ‘ relation ’ were the- 
object of the inference ^ve should use the geni- 
tive case (parvatasydgnir asti) instead of the locative 
iparvate ’gnir asti). It is true that we may express our 
conclusion in the form parvato vahnimdn , — the hill 
2)ossesses fire ; and ‘ possession ’ is (according to the 
grammarians) just the significance of the genitive case. 
But this ‘ possession ’ .is not the primary object of the 
assertion, being on the contrary only a subordinate ele- 
ment in the assertion (avdeyo ’■migrhltatimt ) — nor is it 
what is asserted as concomitant with the middle term in 
the, major premise [the major does not take the form 
“w’’herever there is smoke there is possession of fire.”^- 
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It talio-i llic- form “ \vlien;\er tliiTo is smoko tlioro is 
fire ." ) 

S-ijiiii/i/ii’rf-hy-P IIS Ihe I’rofwiiiiiim. 

(r) Wliiit is inferrod is tlio t!iiir;j:-iis-(nialirioil-by- 
llio-|iio|)crty, — S-as-l’. Tliis is l)iniia"a's own viow, 
" Tlie invariable concomitance of tin* mark willi th" 
proiiorly is seen in other eases ; anil lieiiif; establisbeil 
tlierein it will prove the subject as joineil with the pro- 
perty (i.e. it will prove S-as-ipialifieil-by-D." 

The lines fium Diniifi^a in wliieb the above dis- 
cussion is embodied would bardly be intellieible in tliem- 
selves. But the first part of Kuiuarila's treatment of the 
topic is an exactly parallel passajic, — written pridiably 
with these lines of l)inna“a in view. Tbe result i.s that 
rrirtba.saratbi Mitra's lucid conimenl on tbe passa”U in 
the .‘^lolniriirlilta provides at tbe same time a valuable 
comment on the fragment from l)innri”a. 

It will be convenient to translate first the first half 
of the .'flo/.’iirdrfitii passage, as lieiny parallel to the 
criticism of Diiinaea : then to deal with I'ddyotakara's 
criticism of lynmaca ; and finally to translate the second 
part of the ^loUiiriirlilnt passage. 

SKC'llO.N a. M'.M.ttlIljA ox •TKIi.MS' IN INI'KlniNCli 

Itilnlnirurlika, Aiuiwaimpariccheilii, 2d — til] 
f/piif/ii.s' caihulcsrMujrnn dliiirmii iipy alnihaikiavCin 

isabara’s Bhasya on MS l.i.5 (p.lO 1.11) has defined 
inference as juulaiaiiibiuiilhasiinildiilciailarUiiiid cluidc^- 
riiitare ’ miimikriitc 'rthe hmUlhik — “knowledge, on the 
part of a man who knows the relation between the two 
terni.s, of the second term, which is a thing not present to 
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sense, as a result of experience of the first termh” 
Kuinarila supposes an objection to be raised to this defini- 
tion on the ground that it mentions the two terms (M and 
P of Western logic) , but fails to mention the ehadefui or 
ekadekivat — the possessor of these two ‘aspects’ or 
‘terms’ — the Subject (S of Western logic ; paksadharmin, 
in Parthasarathi Misra’s tenmnologj : -anumeyadhar- 
min, sadhyadharmin) . He answers the objection in this 
line : — 

The Subject also, the possessor of the ‘terms’, is 
comprehended in the definition by mention of the two 
terms 


24a. apdrcniliye hi dhiimCideh srarfipair naikadekita 


‘ ‘ For things like smoke (and fire) would not be terms 
at all simply in virtue of Avhat they are in themselves; 
since they would have no reference beyond tliemselves 


ITe is here justifying his statement that mention of 
the Subject is comprised in the use of the word ‘ckadekd, 
‘term’. The meaning is that to call ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ 
terms (ekadeki) is to imply a Subject — since only in refer- 
ence to a Subject could tliey be spoken of as ekadesa. 


‘In footnote 2 to the fir.st pajje of tlie S'ote on the Iniliun Siillinjism 
(Mind, XXXIII, n. s. no. 132 — 1921 — p. 39S) it was stated that “Indian logic 
has no yincric name for the term”. 'J’ho .statement needs (jiialification in 
view of the ii.se of chadciu — in a sense very elo.se to that of our ‘term'— in 
tile jirericnt passage of the SloUaturlika. And Dihnaga in one pu'csage 
(Fragment X) uses anisa in tlie sen.se in wiiieli Knmarila lure u.se.s cLdtlfsii . — 
But it is to he noted liiai only the M and F are called fknileda. What 
we should call the third or minor term, the .S, is contrasted with the 
fkailcsii's, M and 1‘, as being vkmlcsavat —the of the teniis. 'I’he'e- 

fore, if we ;ire to render tkndcdt by 'term', v.e sliall have to say th.it the 
Indian .syllogism only has two ‘terms’ ; for S, the subject, is not a term, 
but a pos-ic.ssor of the terms. 





Uniibte (ispi'ct of the 'S' 1215 !) 


:21(). s« (’I'll rolihiii/dtiilii'ffiliii ijniinjci i;ii»iii/.(i ' ru rii 

" Ami it m ju-t tliii. tlm t'liliji’cl. minu'ly. tlmi is 
liotll at Diii'i’, i.f. laitli liroliaiiiltiiii 1 1’) ami prntmiix ( M)'. 

•Jan. iiniildlieiuiikiiili'.tena ijamijiih tiihllintu lan/fiii/.ii/i 

“ 'riininnli Itic iiiikiiou'ii as|M'cI (if it lla' Siilijccl ii 
probonilinii — tn Ik' proveil : ami llirnattli tin' Umiwii as|K'cl 
it is /iriilinas 

Vartlv.isavatlii Mi-tva ".V« clnilc.'in 

oi' 'torm' cniilil not lio thciimiHii'an nr (iriifiiiia/iiiii, licraiise 
tlic term i.s apiirelu'iiili'il at tlic tiinr nf pras|iiiin tlir i iin- 
lU'ctioii (lictween the toriii.s ,M and 1“); ami tliat uliicli m 
(ilmidi/ aii|irolu'mli'(l canmit (as .snrli) constilnti- tla; 
jiroOiiiii/iiiii — tile tiling that i.s In he pioM'd. It is tins 
fact that the Siihject (imh.Midhariiiiit) is the pridiniii/iim. 
that is (leelareil in the ISbiistja hy nsine the phrase 'mit 
jiresent to sen.se' (laxij<r .nimbaiidliiKjiii/inijii.'.iiiiiniiit cm 
ijlb'iUisiju ‘iiiinuiiu'ijiilrdl. Tad idaii) pnlxadliariiiiiin 
’immepairnin (i.s(iiiiiii/if.s{iipr(i/i(iiicii(i lllidxije darxilaiii)”. 

On 'Jail I’arthasaratlii says; " lie ilistinpnishes 
the two aspects, as jirohamluiia iijainija) and /imhaini 
(i/uiiiaha) in thi.s line. The beine prnhaiiduiii {aniiiitcya) 
is in respect of the cliaraeter of havine lire (l ahnhiiallcdt- 


'I’drlhaMjrjtlii t-npUnit : ullittijutmil, i.u. it is 

both jirobaiis and jirobattiiutn IntauH} tl lias tho t«o asintU— (i) of M, and 
(ii) of U'ing a thintj trhiiU M. In the fornitT uKi>rcl it jtrmtH I*. 

In tho latter as^iect it is that of uliicli I* la to ho iiroveel. — It tn raihet 
diflicult to find a foriniila wlilili will b«n« to rharacierisu the siihjeul lu 
this latter ns^icct. You eauuol precisely call it. sdJhyadfiormm, ‘tU»t \shieli 
has the jiropcrty to he pnoid', lircaiiae this lihrn«u id ulnir.st self centra, 
dietary. — 1( wo know that 8 has 1*, llren 1* is no longer radhyu, to he provcl. 
Later logic uses tJio formula AaihJigdhanaJhijiicat, lo a\oid this dilficulty; 
but this formula ia uusalihfnctory too.— It is no doubt bctaiibo of this dilTicuity 
that Parthasurathi uses 'lingin' here. 

’tasjia ehadeJasija. 
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mand), -which is asiddha in the sense of not being known 
by any other source of knowledge (i.e. other than the in- 
ference itself) : the being probans (gamaha) is through the 
character of possessing smoke, — which is known by 
another source of knowledge” (i.e. by perception. The 
Ihll is perceived to have smoke, but the being on fire of 
the hill is to be inferred). 

He introduces the next line Avith the question 
Hoav then is this aminieynilmdeHn, or Subject qua pro- 
bandum, to be brought in (npaddtainja) in the syllogism 
(sddhanavdkya) ” ’? 

9i5b. atah prthag abhinno vd prayohirndim vimksayd 

” It is expressed differently according to the inten- 
tion of speakers; sometimes as apart from, and sometimes 
as one Avith, the terms ”. 

That is, you may indifferently express your inference 
in the form ‘ ‘ the hill is fiery because smoky ”, or in the 
form ” there is fire in tlie hill because there is smoke 
therek” 

Parthasarathi explains : j^fthag ekade^dbliydni vaiya- 
dhikaranyena, abhinnah tdbhydrn sdnidnddhiliaranyena. 

— ^It is apparently merely a question of the form of 
the proposition. If M and P are expressed as adjectiA^es 
of S, it is said to be a case of sdmdnddhikaranya : since 
when a thing is expressed as an adjectwe it is eo ipso 
referred to the substantive as its locus — the adjectwe 
being samdnddhikarana Avitli its substantwe. But tv'o 
substantiA’es are myadhikaranu , different m respect of 
locus, because each is its oaa'u locus. When an adjective 


''riu's latter will be the mode of forimilation which Ahltsyilyana had in 
mind when lie said that fire is inferred smoke. The fire here is treated 
prtliak , — as separate from the hill. If however we say that what is inferred 
is ‘fiery hill’, we should ho treating the hill and the fire as ‘non-separate’ : 
for by turning fire into an (idjcctival form we are asserting s(lmrinrtdhiliariiuil‘i- 
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is pmlii'aK'it cif a »ub^lalui^«^ \\h* nOatitm is tlini (»f iiifii- 
lity — M'ft'iimiiii, or ivj;, in 'tin* liili is lit iv' 

*Jf>. onitiiiih Irhilio ijuMiuul tlhi'tiihiithi oijniiiuiii Hi 

npinMinim* h/uulo Unhfntr Uhlr.<r 

“ In such jirnjMisitioiis as *s 4 )uni) is tr.ittsUon Is*- 

ca«s«» ii a nnnhiri*, 'iln* hill hniij* snH»ky is fu-n '. tin’ 
pn'-difatrs aa* stnliul ns idfiiliral with l(u•sMhj^•<■l * uhrn*- 
as in stich a pnipasiunti as ‘thon* is fm* in it’. Jin* h 
M inU'tiiin;^ sop.inito fmin tin* hill, ainl is nut prciliratial 
of it hv wav of nli*niitY 

Kuin.'irila mvius ui mv : — Ii a malltT of inililhT* 
onco wlicilur umi state the meiiilKTs t»f M»ur snUo^ishi 
* in lo^ieal form* <jr not. Tliat iiia\ Ik* Ii*fl to tin* taste and 
faiiry of the per.stnis syllo;tisinf' ipninohlrnuni r/ni/.pii. 
Ihii in ihu \tTM*s which ftdiow (and which aa* closely 
parallel to the lines from l>ihna;'ai he piixacds to point 
onl that (Ills diH-s not mean that the prohnmhiin of the 
inferi'iice can la* thoujilit of as a meic T' out •»/ refntion 
to the Subject, (hi the contrary, the prolmwhtm is S- 
as-tpialilu’d-by-r. Neutier T alone, nor S abuu*, 
nonwcii S plus 1 ’. norc\en llic rrlutinn (a-^ such) between 


*]li(’ iiiii'lit^lK II t« ll>4l llxit* ail' ollirr Corian uf jiriTin ■'lie in ninili 
Iho nlattnii U not no «'<»ariU MiiiliU ; atni i|«rctiiiiulilvl (lie 
‘lliiro firr i.n tii^ ItilC tw.nU Inj sii ciaiii(ito of lhi«.'-I am not rli-ar on 
tins niatiir. I aii|Kn>l tin' fnlloMiiij; tioit« ulitrli I ltj|i|H’n to li.ivo ]>rc'srti'<I 
at liitiii lo iiii< h\ riiv tcadirr in Ilao Ut.-' I'aix^ii JivaiiWlu .Mi<r3. 

(i| fiurufa tti iihiai/inihe itbhrJatauthutflUetui i/oii.f irolM rnt 

rioV;.iri(i/rr/i)i. </ijiir/.iri]ii jimuui tti />/a{i/(iiL*J</<i<i fu •■nimjo'jniaira tiaiiifasija 

(I ) infj tty iiffa riiff<4N>fi>i iiifcifi, ttitfiju ijlia{ali. 

t/i<iiiljlMiijii>oii(lirn>ilifi« at>hr<f(iii). «itra ii!i<i/io<{<iiii iiWoroh 

laLial.ain. ahlielatnitil'nii {hunt uilaimtluraha'jhtti'ict/tfiiiikiiiiililitioJho 
bharali. 

'nut tlial a jtitl”iiiriit ejftettrJ in irorcO ( 

tanni t Iml htale a KlOinn <f tadalmga tr HhhrJa, i «>. Ilie Ii^jiojI f«rin f 
{jrojwtiilon it lUfftKarily Milijtvl , . (opuln (of i(Icntit3l . . jinslicato : 
ns in till* fntninia of SVoAtt'rn mIiooI* Innir. — Unt wliat Knniririia ononA to 
Ray licri> u lliat lliit fonn is optional. Ami tliia AtoiiM ei'cni to inc.-tn tli.at a 
propo4i{imi (An l»a\c tlio preJii'atu ‘prthaK' . l.i*. not rciiiuctl lo iJentiiy 
((tMiimia) nilli the snliifct. 
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S and P, can constitute the thing to be proved. Your 
conclusion need not be a proposition ‘in logical form’ 
joining P to S by a copula of identity (Uldatmya, ahheda), 
but it must be a judgment (viHstajhdna) , — in other 
words S and P only constitute the prohandum (or con- 
clusion) in so far as they are related as qualification and 
thing qualified (vUesanavUesyaivam cipannau). 

27. ehadesavisistas ca dharmy evatranu inly ate 

na hi tannirapehsatve samhhavaty annmeyatd. 

28. na dharinamcitram siddhatvdt, tathd dharinl, 

tathobhayam 

ryastam vdpi samastaih vci svdtantnjendnumiyate. 

29. ehadcsasya lingatvam sadhyendmujamo ’sya ca 

dray a i'll ca na sijad istam sat pahscsr esii yathd- 
hraiiiam. 

30. unityatradayo dharmah hrtahatvddayo na hi 
dhvaniiidniigaino naisdm nobhayasyobhayena vd. 

31. sanibandho ’py anupdddndn ndmnd kisthyd pi vd 

mitaii, 

na cdpy anugamas tena lingasyeha nidariyate . 

27 and 28. “It is S (dharmin) as qaalificd by the aspect or 
term (ehade§a)P that is inferred : for without reference to 
this (tad -dharmin) there could be no probandum (lit., the 
state of being anumeya is not possible). Neither the 
quality, P, alone, nor the subject, S, nor both of them, 
collectively^ or distributh^ely, can in itself be the thing 
to be inferred : because each of these things, in itself, was 
known prior to the inference.” 


'They can be taken collectively without predicating one of the other 
Oiill-uml-fire’. Parthasarathi points out that “taijor vu'Hitaijoh samastaijor ta 
Mnijonijuvisisaarripeiyi naninneiiatvam.” 
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29. “Among tlicso iiltCTiiiilivi's, if we l;vl;o tlie oiises in 
order (i/iitliuhniiiium) we lind eilhcr (1) lliere would be 
no iispeet of tbe pnli'.yrt to .serve iw a middle term (c/.'odc.s- 
asi/a liinja/nuii iiii si/ul); or (2) there would be no tiniver- 
sai aeeomjianiment of tlie middle by tbe major {suillnjcii- 
auiKjamo tm .yi/dfl; or finally' (.'ll both re(|inremenla would 
be absent U’huileM.tiju rii liiiijiilruiii, .nollujniii nlnmjuumh 
— these are the ‘ilrnijii', the pair of reiiiiirementsl : al- 
though these requirenient.s are desired to be presiuit 
(i-v/diu sat) 

i.e. taking the possibilities tjulhuliruiiiuiu : — 

(1) If our aiiuiitnja were .‘non-elernalitj ' hrtul,- 
atva would uot he an ckadcsu of the aiiiimciiu 'non- 
eternality’ so as to serve as the middle term of the argu- 
ment ; for, iis he puts the matter in the next verse, — 
30 («). “The qualities, non-eternality, etc., are not the 
qualities, ‘being a prodiiet,’ etc., which are to servo for 
middle terms”. [In plain Knglish we cannot say 'non- 
eternality (of sound) is the quality of being produced’ — 
wo cannot s.ay ‘the mortality of Socrate.s is Ids manhood. 
It is not. llortality is mortality, and inanhood is man- 
hood. Men are mortal, and mortals may be men : but 
that requires a different formulation] . 

30 (h). (2) If again our |)roposilion were about the exist- 
ence of .sound’ you could not formulate a major promiise 
in which the middle, hrtalia, was as.scrted as universally 
accompanied by this amimciia, i.e., by dahda. It would 
be absurd to say “all products are sound : like a jar" 
(dhcanmuiiuiiaiiin nuisam. csdia means hrtalmtvudl- 
ndtii , — middle term.s like hrtaka). 


’i.e. if llic (lhariiia is (akca (o be tlio annmeijn- 

’i.e. if tlio (Iharmin were ibe anumet/a. Parfliasdratlii saya /alutl- 
slilvapratiirioiiuni. But it is impossible to fonnuialo (bis theoretical po'^sibility 
•—ilk which the Jharinin, soundf is also the flnHHiej/a—as an actual inference. 
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(3) If again our proposition were about sound-and 
transiency \ then nohhayasyohhayena vci, — which 
Parthasarathi explains by saying “ na hrtaluitvasyobha- 
yadharmatvam, sahdamdtradharmatvdt The mean- 
ing of Kumarila’s words, confirmed by the phraseology of 
29(b), dr a yam ca na sydd, seems to be that “ there would 
not be co-existence of both the requirements (ekadesasya 
lihgatvam, and sadhyenamigamah) with both, i.e. with 
dharma plus dharmin, taken together as being the 
anameya. Parthasarathi ’s comment shows how ekgde- 
sasya lihgatra))i is precluded, — viz., kraakatvasya hbda- 
matradharmatrat. You cannot say that “word and non- 
eternality are effects “ because though ‘word’ is an effect, 
non-eternality is not. And sCidhyendniigamali is also 
impossible, for we cannot say that “ where there is 
Iniakatva , there there is sound-and-transiency : as in 
a jar ’’ — for the reason explained under (2) above. 

31. (4) The fourth possibility is that the relation between 
tiie hill and fire, between sound and transiency, might bo 
the anameya. This is ruled out in verse 31 on the ground 
that the relation is not rcfeiTcd to in the inference either 
by using the Avord sambandlia or by the use of a genitive 
(possessive) ca.se — parratasyagndy , also on the ginund 
tliat in the major premise (nidarkina) Ave do not say tliat 
the middle is universally acconq)anicd by ‘tlic relation 
between S and P.’ 


‘i.o. if tlic ttiiiintciid wore dUnnmn itlnx <lli<iriiiii. i’ruthii>:li'iitlii 
■sa VH sdiililnityat ciiijoh sd'.Ilihrivnprutijrirtijum. 

-l'ru'tlui-.anulii .siiv.s ’‘it i.s not onliiiary tu aiiv ‘ pitrriil..ii<l<iii:f 

umIi ' — ‘thern is fiiv of or Ijelon^jin^' to ilie liill' — or to say ‘tliort; is relation 
i.f I'liv ami liiil’. — But it is onliiiury usage to say luirnitc 'ijnir a-sli, i.e, to 
use tlio teveiitli or loeative ca.se-inlleelioii litu'e. — Wliat i.s tlie ineuiiiiig y< 
the iini.-.teiiee in all UiO'e jias'.;tgi'S (the fnit;iueiit of |)iiiiia”a. the .\ i/(i;/ijrar- 
ti/.'ii, ami the .'sltil-iiL'drtih't) on the faet that \ve lii'vcr -say the lire <»/ the liiil, 
tliougit we »h) ..peak of lire on the hill'.* — 'I’he Imlian grammarians hold th.it 
thongii th'Te are /ertn ea.'e'iiitlection.s tciUhttldi), only oV eiseiitial relaliomi 
of noun to veil) {I'lruhoO are to Ik: e\iire..-e(l in it ...enteiue : ami ihe-TO hIS 
lite! e\[)re-si<in in /ire (jf the ea.se-intleetions. 'I’lie .i.v L'dntl.'ai aie ohiert “t 
k'lnan ies[<r>' hy th.' .■•eeoiiii r.'h/oi'./r :aeniTaii\e ca'o): naeat (espre , y .* 
hy tlie in •trument-il or ihird e.ise-titlleetioti wisere tiie verli i^ iti the [/.l Uii' 
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32— 31. 

iia cnknraihayam imijn Ahllniasuilhiiiiahhiii/ bliarel. 
lasiiiiid aiihaijrlhUalcun matiibarllmsya ejamijata 
iia srdlantriicna mantiirija ijalhd ilundydilKahilalah 
ri.'iistfirlhaprartlnii sijSt siimbanilho nrinlarlyahah 
viscramrUesyntiam iipantiaii ilnir iiniir aliih 
gamyCw .... 

“Nor lias tlio relation tlio two a.s|ii'ots (so tliiitl it 
coiilii play the part hoth of xdilhyii ami xmlhaua (as tin: 
gemiiiic annmeyn can do). Therefore the possessive affix 
mat (parrato ra/iniinun ilhuinarallrfil) can only claim to 
be yamyn or sMlliya in so far as it forms part of the thing, 
and it is not to he considered such in its own right : just 
as in knowledge of a qualified ohject derived from a word 
like liainlin, ‘having a stick' ”. (For, in this illustra- 
tion, the stick is mentioned prahriyn, i.o. as the princi- 
pal thing, while the relation is only referred to pratya- 
yeim, i.e, through the .snllix. Parthasarathi, ad lor.) 
“It is only where there is the thought of a thinij qualified 


voice, or by tlic \crb Icnnitiatioii xtlicre tlic xerb id iii tlic uclixe xoicc, — for 
the lirtit or iioiniiinlhc ('a^e-iiiilvclion i<i not coiisidcrcil to have a Auroiiti- 
(uixcUoa); tiintnuiieiit, iiora^ia (third or inKtruiitciital ca<tc}‘, the ‘deticc' or 
sauipradatia ot tlio action cxiircsRol by the verb (fourtli or thilive case); the 
‘ablahce’ or aiidilSiia of flie acljoii (fifth or ablative 10111*011011); tlio locative 
or adhiharaiia of the action (scxcntli or locatixo iiiiiccliou). 

Thus the sixth or genitive cabc-iiiilcctioii has no /.urci/.a-fiinctjon : for it 
expresses tile relation between nouns, and not between noiin and verb. So 
I'dpim II. iii. DO sava farfJii ie^e — ^“Ihe genitive is used m other BeUbes” • 
xvlucU the commentators explain to mean senses other Uidii that of the six 
Kiirahad, and other than that of Iho bare ineaning of the noiin (prQtipaili- 
lartha, which with gender anl number is convciod bj Iho first or nominalivo 
ioilcclion), — for instance the relation betxxccn a thing and iia owner 
(scascdtiubhacadtsaiiibandha). 

Tho genilivo then is tlio inflection proper to mere relation satn- 

hand/ia— , i.e. to relations not integral to the arfion wliicli is llie life of 
the sentence-stnicfure. So Dinnaga saxs in this fragment ^aitbl driluetn 
tadvatt ‘the genitive would be ue^ of one thing possefsing another ihiii"’. 
We must suppose tlien that the position of those who held that xvhat^ia 
inferred is the sonibaniilia or relation between the hill and firo was not 
etiuivalent to putting the conclusion in the form 'fiio is on the hill’ : foi 
that would express a harala, — adhtkara^a, location. 
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b}" properties tliat we can liave inseparable connection of 
propertiesb 

Therefore these two (dliarma and dliarmin, P and S) 
can constitute the prohandum of the inference only when 
endowed with the condition of being qualified-and- 
qnalification with respect to each other”. 

SECTION 4. UDDYOTAKARA'S CRITIQUE OF THEORIES 

OF THE ANUMETA 

[Translation of the discussion in Nydya'vdrtiha^ (pp. 

52—54)] 

“Others give a different account^ of the illustra- 
tion which tlie Bhdsya gives of pnrvavat inference, viz., 
that ‘by means of that same smoke a man apprehends 
fire”. What precisely is it that a man apprehends 


'sifai xamhandlio ndHtani/akalj,. Parthasaratlii says satnbandliu.'i hi 
nantanijakataija, ‘vagamijate — ‘but the relation is understood as inseparable.’ 
There is parallelism with the language of Diiii:aga’s definition of anumdna 
as ndntarTijakdrthadarsanam—iYagmeut G. It would seem that Kumarila 
is urging here the objection against avindbhaca whicdi is urged by Uddyo- 
takara also ; see below p. 280 II. 

'On this Vacaspali remarks : tatra Diiniagiidri-<;-itn)i kiiltnni, aiindiii'! 
ca vikalpdn, Diiindgasamartliitam ca kalpam- upaiujasija du-mifati — NVT 
p. 120 1. 18. “He refers to and criticises the alternatives criticised by 
Dihnaga, and other alternatives, and the alternative accepted by Dinnaga”, 

“The Bhusija (p. 42) has suggested that the vat in pTirvavat is (lie 
vatipratijaya, i.e.-vat in the sense of ‘like’, so that parvavut means ijathd 
purvam : atha vd parvavad iti ijatra yatlidpurvam pratijaksabkafaiior amja- 
faradardanendniiatarastidpratiiaksasiiriniimdiKim, ijathd dltumeadgitir. iti — “or 
else purvavat is the name applied where, of two things which have been 
(previously) perceived, we infer the one not now present to sense from 
seeing the other — ‘as before’; as we infer smoke by means of fire’’. IJddyn- 
takara first takes the ‘as before’ to apply to the object inferred — “as the 
object was experienced before in perception, so just that same object is now 
apprehended through inference’’. But, he says, others connect the ‘as before 
with the thing through which the inference is made, interpreting V.atsyuyana 
to mean that ‘by means of just that very smoke which was previously 
experienced a man apprehends fire’ — tenaica dhumenugniih pralipadyalc. 

'Dr. .Iha misses tlio connection of thought because he ignores the ecu 
here. And the point of the discussion wliich now follows is obscured unless 
the connection here is realised. The peculiarity of Uddyotalcara’s view of 
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tliroiigh that snioliu? Is it (a) fire, or (h) place, or (c) 
oxisleiico, or (d) tirc-possessiiif; place? Sot lire ; In’catiso 
a relation of proiKjrty ami property-possessor' is not 
possible hotween thcni, — that is to s.ay, fire is not a 
property of smoke, nor is smoke a property of fire ; ami 
further because fire is already aj>prehenile(l, and therefore 
cannot he the thing to Im proved (niiiiiiiry/i). And the 


inft-rtstctt i« ju&t Utkl liu icfuM.-* (o A<lmit thit lUc RmnLc (liroti};ii wliicU 
Ht' now infer— cuaclly it ta tint wc infer— ii llic i<lenlu<il nmol-a 
of (Ust oxiwricuce*. Ill on!cr (a e(iieiiliil« llu* lie [iroc(Y<l« to raue tiio 

ftirtlur quemioii ‘wliat exarll> u il tiul vtr infir?* Ati'i tlie siiatter io 
iiiia qiirttiori wliich ]io fiiiallv giica Mvtna io ;>rix'ltiile ttio ipooaihility of 
lioMiii^ tliat llio riro nliicli uo arc i>aiJ to infer 14 juti rsaclly ilic Tiro of 
prciiout cxiurk-nceti. Ko (liat tlto |io«itioii iti ilial neiUier tlie'firc inferreil 
uor (he imokc (iiroiiKii irlnrii ue infer it ran l>r ;u«( that •moke ami /urf 
llint firu which wc haic iircviounly ex|>rrieitcc<). WhsV no infer i* (In# 
BiMDko't»*r]uaHficvl<h>'-fir« : atnl the ineana by wiiiLh no infer it i* 

(lilt smoke with all its concrete charactcri»ticft. 

ThU tncani that Ud<l}otakara ilefinilvly rejects the view of iiifercnco 
as bascil on a ryJ/'ti of smoke by fire. Tho (ormnUtion of a 'major iirciniso' 
(where (hero is smoke there is fire) is only of u»c to those who svimtl that 
the smoke and fire of (irevious exiivtu-ucu aru the iJcutical tuiokc and dro 
of this (larticulsr case. Ilut Uddyotakara's view is iliai wo arituu from 
fiieiirsr (s3Jhami/ai, and not from iJititily.— That is. the yolft3 in yathi' 
pSream Joes not signify identity, but likcmns. 

This explains (1) the attack on dnii^k/idro emlioJicd in llio present 
pauage, {2} tho arcrpianio of inferenco ftuiii caime (o effect, which if based 
on a ci/J/jfi ur (i>nncvtioii or abstract characters would be sapyabAirJru, i.c. 
would intolte an umliitribufid iiiiJdlo term. If wo are arguing from the 
cause ill the concrete (not from mere clouds to tiii{H;iiihng rain, but from just 
tiiese particular)y*characterisc>) clouds to ram) we can ns wetl argue from 
cause to ciTcci as wo can from cllccl to cause. 

Tho whole thing may bo otherwise expresso)) by saying that he substi- 
tutes parSifiar/a for vySj'lt as tho nerve — the koroua or instrument — of 
inference. Tho paruuiarfo is the realisation that this particular case of M, 
under {fte cancretc ctreameiaueef, must carry P with it. ife witl have 
nothing to do with assertions, m the abstract, of M being always P. 

M/iflfmadhomibliocuHiipqpoKfh. Tho prinuiplo hero apjxialod to ia 
stated by Yiicaspati Miira yPT p. 120 1. 20— dhormeua hi dharml prati- 
paUacijo nanrjalhS. It ia always a proi»crly*i»a«csaoc SP’that ia apprehended 
Uirough a projK-rly M, i.e. it ig not J' that is apprcluiidcd tlirougii Jf. 
Similarly Dninaga cnndemiia (|io view (hat (//larmdufaram meyaiii , — tliat 
another property ia what is inferred Ibrough and Kiiiuiirila inaista that 
an eVadeSin is implied in Sahara’s staiement tliat from seeing one chadeia 
(M) we B^preheiid another ehadeia (P); and in verso 35 states Vacaspati’s 
principle in similar words — ^arpatha dharmipo dharmo dharmena Iv aca</am- 
yate. Socrates is mortal and Socrates ia buinan ; but mortal is not human, 
neither is human moctal. It Is of tUia or that possessor of humanity that 
mortality ia to bo inferred. 

19 
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same reasoning covers ‘existence’, and ‘place’, — the ex- 
istence of fire, and 'place, are already apprehended. 

“ If again yon say that place-as-possessing-firc 
is the prohandiim, — ^No ! because the smoke is not the 
property of thish — Yon mean that fire-possessing place 
might be inferred through the smoke. But this is no( 
the case. Why? ‘ataddharmatvdT. That is, the 
smoke is not a property of fire-possessing place" (ns 
sneh). Nor can it be said that relation of fire to place 
[as sac/i] is nnknown ” (and therefore fit to be proved. 
It is already known that fire is related to ‘place’, i.e. 
has a local habitation). 

(The opponent now answers: “Yes, but what is 
meant is that) 'This fire-pos.sessing place is the prohan- 


‘fn the next seiilonce Uddyotakara, more ■•mo, ainplifie.s in coininen- 
tury-fonn the aplioristic brevity of the first statement — tut, dhuimxnattuldhar- 
malvTil. This is an excolient example of the nmnerous passage in whieh 
Uddyotakara conveys the impression of commenting on a citation. In I>r. 
Jha’s translation the second sentence reads like mere repetition of the 
first : and the .same impression of tautology is given in other passages where 
Uddyotakara stohtam tiernoii ‘»!ommenls on his own statement’. To readers 
of the translation these tautologies sometimes seem inexplicable, and eonfu.se 
the train of thought. 

'Uddvotakara takes (igniindn tle.sali first in the sense of mi.vpeci/icd 
tire-tmssessing place, place in general .so far as lire-possessiug. The absence 
of a definite article in Sanskrit makes such misunder-standings always possiblu : 
and it is necessary to force one's opponent to say exactly what he me.imi by 
taking his statement first in the impossible .sense. — But for the same reason 
there is ambiguity in Uddyolakara's answer dhuinii'iijutiiddhitrinittciit , which 
mi'dit either mean (as 1 have rendered it) that the smoke is not a [(roperiy 
of fire-posse.ssing place in general, or else that .vnioke is not .so. In the latter 
ease the meaning of the retort is no longer obvious : for the opponent might 
say ihat smoke' as such is a property of fire-po vsessing place as ^ueh ; a 
statement whieh would be an orimib/niru or universal proposition. l.Mdwj- 
takara'.s criiici.sm of such universal prono.sitions is given below : he retecp 
them. But as his refutation of the uriiiuh/iuru has rmt yet been given ir h 
easiiT here to take <!hriiit<ts.jd(<iddhar))Uitvnt in the .ieu,>e 'itie soiol.c !-i 
not a property <d fire-jMis.se.s.sing phna- us siteh'. 


'This i; Dii'uiilga's own view, .vtul Uihhoi.ak.tr.t 
rejtet it. Itui f think that what has juit precedeii is ,vl 
Ihhnaga. and that rildyoi.tkara’s p..int agam-i I'ihnaga, 
hi, eniiei'.m of the truirupija Utnuuiegi- 'thn t<i!!u!!,i\ .le, 
U!i » the term r/nunie.'/.j eqiiivcc.iily. h’tir th.e ptirp.i-i i 
tnajor pte!ni-,e he ta!,c-i 'fire' or e t-dtig {d.oe’ in tl 


now pr>ci-.'.l. t-c 
.,o direci.-d .ig.itii't 
i.osit licfii and m 
,) i.. thl! iho-oj^ > 
f.f iiii r-. s!-’> ■■■ 
O' ini'iseifit d o'cee 
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“ This will not do, because this has not been seen. 
That is. you mean that the particular place is inferred as 
possessing fire. But tiie reasioner docs not see this parti- 
cular place — so that he cannot state ‘this particular place 
is fiery’ ; they would be meaningless woi'ds, and no 
more'.” (Tlie translator cKplaiiis : ‘the actual place from 
where the smoke is issuing is not seen by the observer’ . 
And this is at least a iiossihte e.vplanation. The re- 
mainder of the translator’s note is, I think, mistaken”, — 
Uddyotakara’s criticism is meticulous. The observer ran 
particularise the place sufficiently without seeing ciacth/ 
the spot from which the smoke is issuing. He does parti- 
cularise it in calling it the lull ; and he certainly sees the 
hill.) 


of fire aa auch. Tint mil liiin to (lie cndcisit) just stated, if lio 

takes the couclusioa in tins tnispccifivtl sense. 

'The puucttiation of the text la wrong. The passage slionid read ; 
■fi-ecalaiit tu ^tZuyatii abitidltauain uct'dreuati aucm de^o 'sntmdn (ft, INV 
p. 52 last iine). 

’If U 18 a mistake, however, the mislaUc 13 VScaspati’s ; for the 
trauaUtot la following him in the second part of the note to p. 173 of the trana* 
lation. See NVTt p. 120 (last two lines): — na hy ayam etaintddl Dnindfjo 
dhSiiiSdharatii deiattie^am pasyofi. iia hy asija mate parvato naiiio haietd 
avayaci, yadddhdro dhuma upalabliyeta : Knhtu paraHiutiara{( paramasUlc^mS 
atindniidh sarvatali. etam dlifimo 'pi laJfia eta. ya'thS vakyiati — ‘sarrS- 
grahapat?} avaiiacijaiiuWier' itt (JiS 12. 1 , 31). “For he, is Piunaga who 
is expressing this view, iloe9 not see the particular place which is the tocus 
•of the smoke. For on his Miew vyholes do not csist, and therefore there is 
no such thing as the mountain, — a whole which might serve aa the focus 
of the smoko : but the ‘mouQtain’ is exceedingly minute imperceptible atoms t 
and the smoke too will be just the same. As the sutrakara puts it later 
(speaking from the Bauddha standpoint) 'tlicie will be non-apprehension of 
everything, because wholes are not established as existing’.’’ I doubt 
whether Uddyotakara meant this.— In any case it would only serve as 
an arj/awentiiw ad hoiniwcm against the Bauddha, ami will not affect the 
position of those who believe in the reality of monnlains and hold tho 
present view. Vacaspati is amscions of this, and be therefore goes on to 
give the interpretation of Uddyotakara’a argument which I liave embodied 
in my rendering. _ "ye«a»i apt de^abhedo 'layavt darSnnarhah te^dm apt 
vuiadvartinith dhuipalekham abhramlihdm upalabhiianupalabdhadeMndih 
nanumanasambhava}i.~‘‘'FoT those too who admit differences of place in 
the form of wholes which admit of lieing seen, an inference could not aiise 
when they saw a streak of smoke in mid-air reaching up to the clouds 
without seeing^^any particular place (which might serve as Iotas of ori'^in 
of tlie smoke)”. — Uddyotakara’a real objection is probably as given in the 
following footnote, — however we interpret the present paragraph. 
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“Nor can you say that it is smoke as such that brings 
about the apprehension of fire : or (if you do say this) 
then ‘smoke as such’ is what the observer sees; and the- 
consequence of this will be that it is not the particulaf 
place that is inferred (as fiery)h’’ 

SECTION 5. HIS EEJECTION OE THE NOTION OE 
UNIVEESAL CONNECTION 

In connection with the suggestion just made — ■ 
that fire is inferred from smoke as such, — ^Uddyotakara 
proeeieds to an examination of the notion of avindbhava, 
or inseparable connection, between smoke as such and fire 
ae such^. The passage is particularly significant be- 
cause it appears to define Uddyotakara’s attitude towards 


‘This rendering is a conjecture, artlidpatti, derived from the im- 
possibility of getting sense out of the passage in any other way that I can 
discover. It diSers widely from Dr. Jha’s rendering “if he asserts the 
conclusion in the form ‘this place contains fire’, he makes an empty, meaning- 
less assertion; specially because mere smoke (unperceived) cannot bring about 
the cognition of fire, and the Bauddlia philosopher can never perceive the 
smoke (which, like everything else, is imperceptible) ; — for these reasons any 
particular place cannot be regarded as the object of inference.’’ The sugges- 
tion that the Bauddlia philosopher is incapacitated from seeing smoke comes 
from Vacaspati ; otherwise Vacaspati makes no comment on this sentence. 
The Sanskrit is : — na ca dhmnamdtram agiiipratipadaJcam dhumamdtre 
vdya'iii pa^yati ato deiaviieso nanumeyah. I think the argument is that, if 
Diunaga argues (as he dees) from a connection between smoke as such and 
fire as such in his ‘major premise’, he has no right to think of the smoke 
of the minor premise as this particular smoke, — and consequently no right 
to draw a conclusion about fire in this particular place. Put as an 
objection against Aristotelian syllogism — 

M in general is P in general. 

This is M in the particular. 

Therefore this is P in the particular — it amounts to a charge, of 
quaternio terminorum (or rather a quinio terminorum). You cannot argue 
from a special M in the minor, and a general M in the major. (This is 
recognised in certain cases by our schools logic in its rubric of ‘fallacy of 
accident’). — ^This difficulty seems to have weighed so heavily in Uddyotakara’s 
mind that he was led to deny the function of the universal proposition 
altogether. Hence the attack on avindbhdva ( = the universal proposition) 
which now follows. 

-See Keith ILA pp. 101-105. Keith connects the passage at NV p. ub 
with the present passage. His statement with regard to the former passage 
that “Uddyotakara carefully refutes a doctrine which attributes the name ( 
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the (ioctrine wliicli is usually regarded as tlic outstanding 
contribution of PraiSastapada and Dinnaga to tbe theory 
of inference. 

jYF p.53 1.2, " It may be suggested that smoko 

causes us to ap))rebcnd fire tbroiigli 
iiiscjiaradle connection (acimlbhafcna). 'I’liat is ; there 
is an ‘inseparable eonnectiou' between smoke and fire; 
and a.s a result of this a man comes to apprehend fuo 
from seeing smoke. — This view is wrong, because every 
interpretation of it that can be given turns out to be im- 
possible (ri/mipunupopaffc/i). I'or what is meant by an 
inseparable connection between lire and smoke? Does 
it mean causal connection"? or inborence [of both] 
in one thing, or of one thing [in them both]’? 
or simple relation of the one thing to llie other thing 
(totsainbuud/niniiifrn)’? (1) Suppose tlie first alternative, 
that indissoluble connection of smoke and fire means re- 
lation of cause and elTect. It is impossible, becau.so this 
does not reside in that (alailvfltilvSt) : smoke does not 
reside in fire, nor fire in smoke; because each of tbe.se 
resides in its own (material) cause. For this reason the 
‘indissoluble connection’ c.amiot consist in a relation of 
cause and eftcct between them'. (2) Nor is tbe second 


of eyllogieni fo tlio tlctuoiutration o( eomethiug as inscitarably conacclcd 
with somctliing cIhc”, refers (o Uddyotakara's criticism of tlio dcfinitiou of 
onitmSna (insIruiTicnt of inferential knowledge) as nanlortyokiirl/iaJar^anam 
tadutdali (ecciiig Bometliing wbicli is inseparably connected with soiiiclhiiig 
eisct nOien llie person who seca it has )cnon)odgo of Iho )necparah)c councc- 
tion)< (Tliis definition is PiAnSga's fragment 0). But Uddjolaksra 
confines himself to criticising (be form of statement of this definition — the 
‘word artha is 8iii>erfluoii8 ; tbe compound is an unjustifiable Ivarinadharatjai 
and }et cannot ba\e any other souse; the qualification tadvidali is super* 
tluQUs. So that the passage throws no light on Uddyotakara’s own position, 
(Keith is mistaken in his slateuieiit that "Uddyotakara objects that, as on 
tbe Buddhist \iow everything is indissolubly related to everything cise, tho 
knowledge in question of a thing as indissolubly connected is no more than 
knowledge sans phrase, and not inference.*’ Seo Fnigments from PiiinSgn, 
p. ‘22 and n. 1.) 

‘The argument is bnfilmg, because he ignores any kind of causation 
except inatcrud causation (samaoSyikdra^ata). Viicaspati Miira says 
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alternative possible : (a) smoke and lire are not constitu- 
ent causes of some one thing which resides in them as 
constituted effect ; for a substance is not constituted by 
two heterogeneous things : (b) and the suiDposition of 
their both residing in a third thing which is their consti- 
tuent cause, has already been set aside by saying that 
‘each of these resides in its own (material) cause’. (3) If 
it be said — the third alternative — that [at any rate] there 
is relation (sambandhamdtm — ^relation without further 
specification) of smoke and fire, in that way too the in- , 
ference is impossible. That is ; How if the defendant con- 
tents himself with the assertion ‘there is a relation^ bet- 
ween smoke and fire’ ? The answer is that this view is 
not tenable, — we cannot infer relation” between smoke 


that only material causation is considered because the other two 
kinds of causation will not be cases of ‘inseparable connection*. Thus 
in the case of efficient causation it is not the case that wherever the effect 
is found the efficient cause is found (no karijasatta nimittakaranasattaija 
vijdpta....na hi ijadd ijatra vd patas, tadd tatra vd kuvindali — “it is not true 
that wherever and whenever there is cloth, there and then there is a 
weaver”. And in the third kind of causation, that of asamavdyikdranatd 
(the relation through which the properties of the threads are the cause of 
the properties of the cloth, for example), it is equally untrue that wherever 
the effect is found its asamavdyikdrana must be found (wd hi yadd yadd 
samyogas, tadd karma, — “it is not the case that whenever there is contact 
the effect of the contact is produced”. Jha takes this in the particular 
sense : “the cloth is present also when the contact with the loom is not 
present”). 

'It is important not to misunderstand the two phrases tad apy 
anumdtiim na ^akijate and na sambandhdnumdnam. It is not conceivable 
that Uddyotakara should have spoken of an ‘inference’ of universal connection 
between fire and smoke. So far as I am aware there is nowhere in Indian 
logic the notion that ‘induction’ or generalisation is an inferential process. 

Wacaspati glosses sanibandhamdtra by saihyoga : that is, he under- 
stood the present view to assert that smoke and fire are two substances 
in contact. Vacaspati states the ‘form’ (prayoga) of the inference in the 
shape ‘there is relation of smoke and fire, as a result of smoke’ {asti 
sanibandho ' gnidhumayor dhumad iti), i.e. from smoke we . infer contact- 
with-fire. Now this implies a ‘major premise.’ ‘Wherever there is smoko 
there is contact-with-fire’. — Uddyotakara ’s point is that we have had no 
such experience as would justify this vydpti of smoke by agnisamyoga, 
‘contact-with-fire’. For we often have experience of ahagnika-dhuma : which 
then means smoke not in contact with fire. 


In rariable eoncom itance 
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and fire, because iin .such relaliiiii lias been appieliended : 
(bat is, iK'caiise we see sinnke also in llie absence of fire'. 

(A Ilauilillm however, a.s Vaeaspali points out, docs 
not lielieve in snbslaneo : and tlierefoiT be woiilil not 
think of the relation lieUveen fire and smoke as a ease of 
samijoijn lietween substances’, but — liki- all other eon- 
neclions, e.g. that of colour and tangibility — as a ease 
of chasCiimKjrijaillnimtiiiji'i nitjiilnxiViacnrijain, 'ileterinined 
concoinitance through depenileiiee on one and the same 
aggregate of conditions’, rddyotakara therefore pro- 
ceeds to ask whether the liaiiililhn's ‘eoneoniitanee' will 
provide for nr/inih/idra or universal eonneetion). 

The opixinent now suggests that "tbe relation be- 
tween lire and smoke will lx- ‘eoneoniitanee', — 
like the eoneoniitanee between the two iiiialities of 
colour ami tangibility in what are siipjiosed to be siib- 
staiiees”, L'ddyotakara replies “This will not serve 
your purpose ; beeaiise the two are not always /oiiiid to- 
gether (and .so mere eoneoniitanee does not amount to niii- 
versal connection, (iriiiiili/iiirci). Smoke is sometimes seen 
without fire, and fire without smoke, and so (the e.speri- 
cnce of) their eonneetion is not invariable, and therefore 
‘coiicoinitance' — as implying universal eonneetion — can- 
not be asserted’.’’ 

‘Wti iiniitt not iinJcr»lan(] Utld^olakara to lo iiiauitaiiun({ the rather 
(lcs{>crate |)Ooition that flinokc can cxu( ^\^thout fire. Keith takes this view 
of tiic iias&agc ILA p. 100 "Utidjotakara idmitH lliat there are exceptions 
to tho rule of indissoluhlc union oeii in Iho caso of smoko and fire, since 
not only dots firo occur mthout smoke, os is generally adinittid, but also 
smoke \vithout fire, Mhich contradicts (ho fundamental aBsiiiiiption of the 
stock sjllogism of the scliools'*. It also contradicts tho {wtitiilates of our 
cxpcritTico, and would certainly eoiiio under (ho ban of Udajaua's principle : 
tyaghal^tadhtr JfonkJ— doubt finds a limit in contradiction of experience: 
and, more particularly, it contradicts Uddyotakara's own doctrine of tho 
Uhgai>arri»iaTia, See further footnotu 3, 

*NVT p. 121 1. 16 — iia ht Dauddhatiddlidnle draetjath ndma kimciJ 
asti yalra rilpaspardau satiiatelau, hniitti ehasdmagTyadhtnataijd niyata- 
tahacaryau tathS taUuidliumdv api bhavtiyata ily arthalj.. 

*But does not this amount to \iliat was characterised above as 'tho 
desperate position that smoko can exist nithout fire?' I do not think that it 
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“The formula ‘where there is smoke there is fire’ is re- 
jected by the very same reasoningh And there is no 
other way of interpreting the ‘inseparable connection’ of 
smoke and fire (except those mentioned). — Therefore it 
is not true that ‘fire is inferred through smoke.’ ’’ 

SECTION 6. HIS OWN VIEW OF THE ANUMEYA 

“Does it not contradict common experience to say 
that we do not infer fire through smoke? — There is no 
such contradiction (replies Uddyotakara) : what we infer 
is that the smoke has fire as its property ; and we infer this 
through the nature of the smoke (dhumavUesendgnivUes- 
anasya dhumasya pratipddyatxmt) . — But (it may be asked) 
how is fire a ‘property’ of smoke? — The answer is : when 
it presents itself as a quality (yadd gtmabhiito 
hhavati). The prohandtmi is ‘ smoke- as-fiery’ ; and 
it is proved or inferred through the specific nature of the 
smoke (dhumaviiesendsddhdraxiendmimlyate). Bor both 
are at that time present to sense — the smoke, and the 
characteristics of it such as its forming an unbroken mass 
moving upwards. And these characters of the smoke, 
as observed in it,“ bring about the inference of a char- 


does. His words are : anagnir dhiimo drsto ’dliTwia^ cagnir ity ubliagam 
vgabliicdri. tasmdn na sdliacaryain. Sdliacarya has been so emptied of 
content by the Bauddha that the only shred of meaning left is ‘togetherness 
in space or time’. Now, as a fact, there is no such togetherness : smoke 
and fire are often experienced separated in space and time : as when the 
smoke continues after the Same has vanished. 

^This ‘yatra dliumas, tatrdgnih', is Pra^astapada’s vidlii or formula 
for the nidariXana or uddharana, the third member of the syllogism. See 
PBh p. 205 1. 10. And Uddyotakara is referring to Pra^astapada’s view in 
this sentence. Vacaspati explains by saying : tasydpi sdliacaryaviSesatvdt , — 
“this, too, is a form of the ‘concomitance’ doctrine.” 

^Elsewhere, when he is analysing a concrete argument, we find an 
insistence on the indwiduality of the probans ; for example he says that we 
can infer impending rain (effect) — not- indeed from clouds as such — but in 
the form ‘These clouds will bring rain, — because they are rising, being, 
as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having many lines of cranes 
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actor not known (dirocll}) to the ob-fcrvor. In tlie cai-o ol 
every object that is a jimhandiiin (surnisijrtiiiiiiieijasijn 
rosliiiKi/iI, tlie siil)iect of tltc cbnractcrs and tlie cliarac 
ter that hrin^s alxiut the conclusion (dharini jimlipadn- 
hai ai dharmah) are known. For instance (in (lie in- 
ference 'soimd is transitory, liccaitse a iirodncl'l sound 
is known as what it is, and the fact that it is a product 
is known (MdasijiUmosultii imhdddliil hrtahalrai'n nt) : 
but tiie character consistint; in beiofi Ir.insitorv is not 
known (dharimis It iniilijalritlakxnijo 'prasiddhn iti). 
And it is this (latter character) that is inferred as a (piali- 
fication of that (i.c. of soniull. (Tadtiic.ynta 'yam aiiti- 
vriijala ili.y 

Misunderstanding of Ihidyotakara’s view is easy. It 
i.s said that Ihldyotakara taught that from smoke we in- 
fer not fire, nor place, nor fiery place, — hot fiery smoko. 
But Ihldyotakara taught no such ineptitude as this, as a 


throii;;]) iliuii, llatliiiif; ^«i(h oilier rain-oiotitia 

it) tlio jiftHt' iraiiiladon of .VK ■>. li> ). 1<). ile is litre |iiAlil>itig 

ilio argument from caii>m lo tfri'ct«>uhkli is ima!»l in iliu almtraci ; Imt on 
Utlil^olakara's view u{ tlie )>ro(ians as tonctete tan )ust as ssvil urguo 
from cause to ciftvt as ne can from rffccl to taiisc. Caiioc ninl clTt'ct, hten 
within the imlititiiial whole of which they arc tastiilial asi>ccts. aru coiii(>h-tcly 
reciprocal. 

'U«li!}tilakara’s view of infcreiico is cssentisliy a protest against flU 
abstract foniiiilation of the coiiiicctioii of M aiiit i* resulting in a correa- 
poudiiigly abstract loiiiiiition of S. His iioiiit is that in the firet vlace (I) 
there IS no ineaniug in the asvertion of a unucruul concomitance ol characters 
(dharma) m the aLstract. It is hii]»ossihlo to akucrt siicli connection in any 
intclhgible ftcnsur-Cikalpdiiupattciy, Ucausc in any hciiso which yon may 
try to assign to it it is meauingiesa. M and I*, tliu dhanna'e, simply fall 
apart if you abstract them from their dheraun. And, in the leiond place, 
(‘J) the siihjcct or dharmin, S, must ho the subject to which those dharmat, 
M and 1’, essentially belong. In iJic infercuco of '*riru from smoke" (lo 
adopt the ordinary hut inaevurato phraseology which Uddyotakara is 
criticising here) the hill is not tlio t‘ss,,iitu] S or dhanmu. What tlio 
ciseutial subject of au iufervncQ is ia (act a dit&ciilt (picstiou m each case; 
and Uddyotakara may bo wrong in his analysis of this particular set of 
facts when ho takes 'smoke' as the dharmin, Hut it is diilicult to deny the 
principle ou wliich his criticism is based. The principle is that you must 
SCO M and P essentially coiinc'ctcd in and tlirougli a system 8, before your 
inference can reach denionstralivo certainty. It you make M and P abstract 
universals, then S becomes an abstract particular with which P can never he 
connected; and P loses all connectioa with M at the same time. 
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general answer to the question, ‘What is the anumeyaT 
He is dealing here with a particular case — as Vacaspati 
Misra points out : the case of two things (smoke and -fire) 
happening to co-exist in a third thing (the hill), to which 
their relation is accidental. And in such a case it can 
hap])cn that the third thing (the hill), which is so to 
speak the accidental dliarmin of these dharma’s, may not 
be present to sense : and then it becomes plain that the 
accidental dliarmin is no essential part of the amcmeya : 
so that Dihiiaga’s statement that ‘fiery place’ is the pro- 
handam is seen plainly in this crucial instance to mis- 
represent the essential nature of a probandnm. The essen- 
tial dliarmin of the inference is just “this particular 
smohc“ — the individual case in wdiich both characters 
find essential connection. Udd,yotakara is not trying to 
banish the S or Subject of an inference : on the contrary 
he explicitly says that there can be no inference wdthoiit 
a dliarmin — SarDasydnnmeyasya vastiino dharml pratipd- 
dahas ca dharmo prasiddho hhavati (NV p. 54 1. 1). He 
insists not less, but more, than Kumarila, that the infer- 
ence involves an ehadefin as well as two ehadesa's. But 
he insists further, as against Difinaga, that the real cha- 
desin or minor term of an inference is not sometliing 
accidental to the ekadesa’s. In the case of an inference 
such as ‘sound is transitory, because a product’ IJddyo- 
takara would not say that the anumeya is ‘transitory pro- 
duct’ : he would say, what Dinnaga or Kiunarila would 
say, that the probandnm is the transitoriness of sound. 
In this inference sound is the essential dliarmin: it is 
in the dhuasattd of .sound — in .sound as lacing sound — 
tiiat the two characters inhere, — and by so inhering are 
essentiallv connected. If the characters are abstracted 

t,! 

from their dliarmin they fall apart. For their connec- 
tion is in the concrete, and not in tin? abstract, '^rherefore 
to state the I'ydpti as Dinnaga and Prasastapada state 
it, i.e. as an arindbhdra or in.separable C(mnc(;ti()n of the 
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ilharma’s or chaiksn's (If and P) in tlie abstract nniounta 
to a false abstraction. The true nature of inference can 
only be represented when it is forimibited a.s deiiending, 
not on a major premise stating an ariiniWiarn, bnt on a 
paramar4a or realisation of characters as connected in the 
individual. 

SECTION 7. KU.M.tI!ILA ON TUB FOIlSt OF Tim CONCLOSION 
{tilokavartilia , /Iniiiiidiia pitricchcilii, rerses b-l — 181 

Having established his own view that the probaii- 
dum is constituted by the Subject and the Property after 
they have come into the relation of ijnalification and thing 
(lualified with respect to each other, Kumarila, in the 
first part (verses 3-1 — 18) of the present passage, raises a 
further question — which of these is the thing qualified 
and which the qualification? That is : do wo infer the hill 
as qualified by the fire? or may we infer fire as qualified 
by residence in the hill' ? In other words, must niy 
conclusion take the form ‘the hill is fiery’ ? or may it also 
take the form ‘tire has the qualification or predicate of 
residence in this hill?’ 


'Cf. p. 2G1 supra. The distinctiou exactly correeponds to VatsjilyaDa'a 
distmctiUQ belTCceo dhami and dli<innivii'jt<> dliarmati. 

It is difficult (and precarious) to translate an Indian con'roveray 
into our tliought-forms. But Ihia question does beciu parallel to our 
question whether the fourth ilgiiro is a justiHable form of syllogism. From 
the knowledge that smoke is accompanied by firo and the perception of fire 
on this hill must I conclude iu the form ‘This hill is fiery' (BARBABA) ; or 
may I optionally conclude in the form 'Some fiery thing is this hill'" 
(BRAMANTH’)? 

(The barbarous form of the latter conclusion is of course alien to- 
Indian thinking, which — rightly as it seems to me, — ignores the ‘particular' 
proposition.) 
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(a) Verses 34—48. 

. . . aii(j(lh(jihh(lv(is tu haiscid into vilialpafah 

sarvathd dharmino dhanno dharmena tv avagamyate. 

34 b. “Some Iiowever think that 

the relation of qualifier and quali- 
fied is optional : although in every 
case it is a quality of a subject that 
is apprehended through a quality (of that subject). 
vUesamvisesyatve na vi^eso ' vadharijate. 

35 b. “The distinction between being the 

qualification and being the thing qua- 
lified is not a fixed distinction”. 

Comment. ahgdhgihhdva must here mean 

visesana and vUesya. Dr, Jha ac- 
•cordingly translates the first line: “The relative pre- 
dominance of these two is by some people held to be op- 
tional”. It does not matter whether you make ‘this hill’ 
the subject or viiesya, qualified by ‘fire’ as predicate- 
notion or vUesana: or whether you make ‘fire’ the sub- 
ject-notion, qualified by (residence in) ‘this hill’ as pre- 
dicate-notion. — But, whichever form of statement you 
adopt, it will remain the fact that the hill is the dliarmin 
of which one character or dharma (fire) is inferred 
through another character or dharma (smoke). Dharmin 
and dharma are fixed notions, though visesya and vise- 
■sana are not. 

36— 38a. 

tatrottaram vadanty anye “yadi dharmi vi^esanam 
hetudharme na sambandhas tasyapradhanyatah sphutah. 
pradhanatvdd dhi dharmena sambandho vdkyato bhavet, 
iatrdsambhavatah pa^cat halpyo ’sau dharmina saha, 
dhvaner ity atha vd vdcyam. anvayasya tu dar§ane 
•bhedopattasya dharmasya gunabhdvo na dusyati” . 



Formal difficulty in the 'fourth figure’ 28!> 


"Otliers reply:' if tlio propeity- 
liosscssor or dharmin is taken as tlie 
predicate notion or vi.iexami, then, be- 
cause t\)c dharmin is no long- 
er tbo lending conception, tlie connec- 
tion would not be plain in tbe case of 
tbe prof)rtns-|)roperty,’ because the 
dliariniu w not the leading conception 
or subject in the ‘Proi)osition'. 

37 a. For, as a result of tbe structure of 

tbe syllogism, the connection (of the 
middle) would be with the ‘dharma’, 
as that becomes tbo lending conception 
(in the ‘Proposition’). 

37 b. And, since connection wit!) tlie 

dharma is not possible, the relation of 
the middle will have to bo conceived 

38 a. subsequently ns together with the 

'dharmin' : or else the phrase ‘of 
sound’ will have to be added to the statement of the mid- 
dle. — As to the grasping of the ‘major premise’ there is 
no difficulty in the fact that the dharma has formed the 
adjectival concept in the proposition : for it is separately 
stated in the major premise.” 

Comment. The view under consideration is 

that, in the argument ‘sound is tran- 
sitory, because a product’, the ‘proposition’ (or, which 
is the same thing, the conclusion) may take the form 
‘transitoriness resides in sound’. As Parthasarathi Miilra 


3G. a. 
3G b. 


'I take Kumarila as accepting this view. 

is necessary to read a negative into tins line, 3Gb, as Dr. Jha does 
(without comment) in h*s rendering. Bead — dharme no for tbo tcxtual- 
dharmetja. 
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phrases it, in tlie Proposition we sliould have anilijatiiam 
Sab (I ay at am (instead of the direct and usual form Sabdo 
'nityah, ‘sound is transitory’). — But the second member 
of the syllogism, the hctii, is hrtahatiTit, — ‘on account of 
being a product’. The connection of this will naturally 
he with the concept that is the subject of the first member 
of the syllogism. If we say ‘sound is transitory on ac- 
count of being a ])roduct’ ail is clear : ‘being a product’ 
is seen to he a ])redicate of sound. If however we say 
‘Transitoriness resides in sound, on account of being a 
product’, the structure of the sentence is no longer trans- 
parent : we shall have to explain it by saying ‘on account 
of its (i.e. sound' s) being a product’. The relation 
(asau^sanihandhah) of the character of ‘being a pro- 
duct’, since it is impossible (asambhavatah) in ‘transitori- 
ness’ (tatm = anityatvey must either be understood 
(lialpya) by an afterthought (pascfit), as being with the 
thing that possesses transitoriness, i.e. ‘sound’; or else 
the relation to ‘sound’ must be explicitly stated (vdeya), 
by adding the word ‘dhvaneh’ (i.e. sahdasya) to the state- 
ment of the reason 'krtahatvat' , which will then become 
Sahdasya krtakatodt — ‘on account of sound’s being a pro- 
duct’. 

The concluding line and a half are thus inteipreted 
bj’ Parthasarathi Mi^ra : “It may be objected that’’ 
(when the proposition — or conclusion — is stated in the 
usual form ‘sound is transitoiy’) “the universal state- 
ment ‘whatever is a product, is ’ would, when the 

occasion for stating it arises ’’ (darSanaveldydm i. e. at 
the time of stating the third member of the syllogism) 
“be understood as a connection with just ‘sound’, which 
plays the part of leading concept in this form of the Pro- 
position, — instead of being understood as a connection of 
the middle term with the character ‘transitoriness’, 


M.e. The sentence cannot mean ‘on account of transitoriness being a 
product’. 



Formal tlifficulty in the 'foiirlh fnjitrc' 


2nL 


wliicli chanicler li.iJi been slalei! in the Pioposilioii as a 
])ie(iicate-conci'|)t (iiuiiahhhleniinilijutrcmi'—'i.K. , aitilijah 
iiiiiii/ali is a inoiwsition in which imifyntni ti^iircs m ibc 
adjectival form of aiiitijii). The author's answer (o 
this ohjection is tliat the dilliciilty dt«‘s ntit arise : heeaiise 
as a matter of fact iit tlie third memher of the syllogism 
— which has the form ‘whatever is a prodoet is (runsi- 
tnrij' — the character ‘transitoriness' is inanlioiu'il aijaiii: 
so tliat there can he no possibility of misimdeistaitdino 
whal is universally conneeted with the middle term (i. e. 
no room is left, in the accepted fornmiation of the syllo- 
gism, for the stiggcstion tliat the charge of faihire of 
transparency of conneetioii can he hroiight against the 
third memher of the .syllogism, on the usual formulation 
of the proposition as ‘sound is transitory'. — The critic of 
the formulation ‘transitoriness resides in sound’, has said 
that this formulation prevents the .second memher from 
havitig a transparent meaning. The retort is that, on 
the usual formulation, the thiril memher fails to have a 
transparent meaning : for the syllogism will then run : — 
Sound is transitory. 

Because is a product. 

And whatever is a prtKhict is 

If you say that the blank in the second memher must 
oe filled in as ‘sound’ you ought to say that the blank in 
the third memher must he similarly filled in — so that your 
‘universal’ takes the absurd form ‘whatever is a pro- 
duct is sound'. — The reply is there is no blank to fill in, 
in the accepted formulation of the third memher, which 
explicity mentions transitoriness as universally connect- 
ed with the characters of ‘ being a product’). 


'Cf. Ucldjotakare’s plirase (ATK p. 53 1. W) halham putiar ayam aqmr 
^humattSennitaip fc/taraji? yada gunabhUlo bhatali ‘Fire’ is a qualifica- 
tion oi 'smoke' (in the conclusion as stated by Udtljotakara, \iz.. ‘this smoke 
is fiery') in the sense that it is stated as an ntljecti\al concept predicated 
ot smoke. 
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89-48a. Agner demvimtutce na caitaf pahsalaJimnam, 
vUintata ’sya descna bhaccd cvamprcihdriha : — 

40 ijo Ajnih so 'sH lamcid dese, go drsto yatm Ultra vd, 
agnih purvCuiubMito vd dekimdtrem sangatah. 

4.1 . go 'gnih so Aiena yiikto rd, go drsto Aicna so’ tha cd 
go ’yam sa dekimdtrem ijuktah, purDena vd ’pg ayam, 

42. etaddekuuksto vd yo ’yam agnir. itiha tii 
prirvayoli siddhasadligatvadi, paresu sydd viriiddhatd. 

43. vgdptir anena detenu sarvdgnmddi na giijyate, 
ndpi purvasga, ndpg esci vahnih sarvair vifisgat'e 

44. dekiili, piirvena vd ’py asga na desena vi^esyatd. 
etaddekivisisto ’yani ity etat kathyate katham? 

45. yadd desdnapekso ’gnir ndyam ity avadharijate, 
agneh pdrvatarani cdtra deki evdvadhdryate , 

46. tajjmnakdlabuddha^ ca na dekih sydd vUesanam. 
dekisya parvatades tu svarupe pavakdd He 

47. grhUe ’ gnivUistasya piinarjndnam na diisyati. 
tasmad dharmavUUtasija dliarminah sydt prameyatd : 

48. sg desasijdgniyuhtasya. 

39 a. “When ‘fire’ is noT taken as the 

thing qualified by. ‘place’ (i. e. if we 
reject — as we do — the view that the proposition, ‘this 
place or hill is fiery’, may be taken in the form ‘fire re- 
sides in this place’), the various possible interpretations 
of the meaning of the proposition which we now proceed 
39 b. to give will not apply. When ‘fire’ 

is taken as the subject qualified by 


^agner deSaviiistatve. Dr. Jha has overlooked the negative prefix in 
the compound, or amended it? Kumarila noiv takes as his illustration of 
inference another stock example — “this hill is fiery on account of the 
possession of smoke”. 



.1 'fourth fujttn:' conclusion, meaningless ^93 


'place', llio Piiipositlon would admit of the following 
interpretations’ : — 

■10 a. (i) Fire in genenil is soiiiewliero or 

other fi. e. ooniiected with space in 

[general). 

(ii) The lire that i'- -een is wheriwer 

it has been seen. 

to h. (iii) Previously experieneeil fire is 

connected with place, ns such," 

Comment. ICimiarila says of the first two al- 

ternatives that they hoth pretend to 
prove what is already Itnown. — P.arthasfuathi explicitly 
calls the alternative next mentioned the jnurlli, and lie 
calls the alternative mentioned last of all the eighth. In 
his inlrodiictory eoniment to the passage he says that the 
first and second prove the already known, while the last 
ficc are contradictory : and his coininent makes the joiirllt 
the first of the five contradictory ones. There is thus a 
very pretty confusion as to the niiinber of the alternatives, 
— a confusion further confounded by the fact that the text 
(as we h.avo it) speaks of six alternatives in the first sen- 
tence of P.arthas.arathi’s comment. Dr. Jha renders the 
first two verses so us to give lico alternatives — “(i) Tlie 


^Tljvy are not tix, as a corruption in ibu text suggests : nor seceit 
as Dr. Jha makes them. The ttortl naltit in Parthasuratbi’s comment ad loc . — 
ele^H §afiu prathavtaJeUiyayoh tidJUasadhyatvam, iittarevi pai\co»ti 
liramHitaulaTatirodhnh — is clearly a nnstaken reading, perhaps duo to the 
suhstilutioQ c£ fa^su {or «atsu. The coutexi llscll might scorn to 
indicato the number seven ; foe it states that (ho ^rst arid second intcrprela- 
tioDs take as tho thing to bo proicd something already known, whilo the 
fatter fite involve contradiction. Uut later on Partbasunithi explicitly calls 
the last the eiyhlh, — Tho one which I have nambered (li) really contains two 
possibilities, one oi vviiirh-tho one numbered (Tiii). 

20 
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fire that has been seen in some place or ofclicr, exists; (ii) 
the pre-experienced fire exists in space,” His tJiird is 
the one Avhich I number, and wliich Partliasarathi calls, 
the fourth. — The appeal must lie to Kumarila’s actual 
words : — 

ijo ’gnili so ’sti kvacid dese yo drsto ijatm tatra cd 
agnili purvdniihlifito vd dcsanidtrena sahgedah. 


It seems to me that the double use of yah and of vd 
indicates three alternatives, and that the yo 'gnih here 
clearly means fire in general — as it does admittedly in the 
fourth (Dr. Jha’s third) altermitive. 


There are nine possible alternatives, and it must be 
presumed that luimarila had them all in mind ; — 


a. fire as .such, 
h. this fire, 
c. that fire, 
may be qualified by ; — 
a. place as such, 

, b, this place, 
c, that place. 


(i) a 4- a 

(ii) a 4 6 
(lii) a + c 

(iv) b + a 

(v) b 4- 6 

(vi) b + c 

(vii) c 4 a 
(viii) c 4 b 

(is) c 4 c 


V Nine possible perniu- 
I tations. 


Two of these are objectionable under the rubric of 
siddhasadhyatva, as Ivumarila says : namely, his first 
two : — “Tire as such resides in place as such” ; and “that 
fire resided in that place” (a + a and c + c). But there 
is also a third one which might seem to come under this 
objection, viz., that this fire resides in this place, b + 5. 
This however Kumarila mentions last of all, as being the 
natural interpretation of the fourth figure conclusion : 
and he therefore treats of it in a special argument. It is 
the eighth of his list. , But he probably meant to include 
it, together with his no. (ii), in the phrase yo drsto yatra 
tatra, — “an experienced fire resides wherever it is ex- 



Fuurth fiijiirc mcattiiiijtrsS 


‘JU5 


u'rienci'd" : wliicli iiiraii'i Ixuli lliat “lliiil liu' rr'-iili t. m 
lat pl.icc’’, mill lliiil ■'lliis lin" romili's in lint pl.ur”. 
fe uteii a plinif-o wliicIi iiiraiH Imtii Ih-imii'i- In' iliK't imt 
aiil lo .sinrify liriv llii* IiiIUt iiil('r)in'imiiiii, ivliicli is in 
i- liX'iUvil laUT. 

lint in any iM'i- ilicn* am niily Tun nllii’rt iiii-nliniii'il 
-all objtclionalile as Ih-iiik coiilrailiclory , vi/.. Nn^ iiiil 
> (vii) in liis liti. Ami Kiiniiirila ‘••■I'ln- mily m -(ii i ify 
nirnf llu'm as rnmiailn lnry. viz., liv) in nii>. (nr;:c'llinn 
iii) altlinu;ili Im lias im'iitiinicil it. Om* piis-ilnliiy In- 
iss lint oven nioiltinii, viz., "firca.s siiili n-snli’s in tliat 
liivu", a + c ; Unis itialiiitg tlio Uital fiijfil iiisioail of 
ini’. Ilinv aro no in o.vplain tlio.-o ino apji.iroiu ilofools 
II Ills Iroatiiionr,' — I oaminl nlTor any ovpiaiialinn nliy 
lu ilno.s mil sjiooify as vimlrailiolmy liis iin. (iiii. "lliat 
jiiisl) fire ivaide.s in all plaoo.s'’, os-u. — Tlio app.iront 
iitUiion nf llio aliornalivo "fire as .stioli rosnlo.s in iliat 
iliicc” iiiiiy iHjcsplaiiioil by siip|H>.sii)j* tlio pbiaso yo ’yiiili 
II 'iieiia ijiihlo rii In rnvor IhiIIi iiilorpn'lalions — 'Tiro 
'o,siiIc.s in that plaoo ". a+c, as woll as "firo rosiilos in 
bis place," a + li; bulb intorprelatinns boiiiji rojoctoil as 
iclf-contrailiclory in tlio single pbrase ttji'iplir auem ikic- 
m siirriV/iiiiiiliii iiii ijiijijtilc. We sball Ibcit bavo all tbo, 
line pos.siblc inlerprelalioiis iiieiitioneil. 

■11 a. (iv) "Firo. is conneotoil witb Ibis 

place. 

(v) Fire tliat bas been previously ex- 
perienced is coniieclcd witb Ibis place. 
■ 'll b. (vi) 'I'liis fia- is cniincctoil witb 

place ns such. 

(vii) Tins fire is coneetcil witb a for- 
mer (i. c. previously c.xperienccd) 
place. 


The prohandum ' 


42 a. ' (viii) This fire is qualified by this- 

place. 

42 b. The first pair of interpretations take- 

as that which is to be proved some- 
thing already known, while the later ones involve con- 
tradiction”. 

Comment. Kumarila says nothing further 

about the alternatives which involve > 
siddhasadliyatva ‘setting out to prove what is already" ■■ 
known’ ; he now shows how contradiction is involved in* 
the latter alternatives. 


43 a. ‘‘There cannot be connection of 

43 b. all fires with this place, nor yet of the- 

.previously experienced fire, nor can 
this fire be qualified by all places; 

44 a. nor again can this fire be qualified 

by a previously experienced place”. 


Comment, 
of alternative 


This rejects alternatives (iv), (v), 
(vi) and (vii). No mention is made* 
(hi). 


44 b. 

45 a^ 


‘‘As for the alternative that ‘this- 
fire is qualified by this place’ how can 
this be asserted? 





Tor fire without reference to place' 
is not called ‘this’. 


45 b. And here it is the place that is 

cognised before the fire ; and 

46 a. the notion of the ‘j)lace’ comes 

into consciousness at the time of the- 
thought of ‘this fire’, and so cannot be predicated of this.”" 


Difficiillij of the fourth fir/iirc 


‘^97 


Coimnent. This (lis|io^cs ot iillcriintive (viii). 

Till' text ill tiiis line reads tuj- 
juunaUCiliihudilhai at im ilciah xijtlil ri.<t‘xaijiiiii. I’artlia- 
srirathi "losses thus ; (nd nsiiii ni/iiiili — jihlmthdle 'ait)iii!- 
■dltalviln tut iKi-xaiiiim. The |H)iiit made is that if 
‘this fire’ = fire on this hill, then it vrill he mere tautology 
to assert ‘the fire on tliis hill is iinalified hy resideiiee on 
'this hiir ; and this is a just eritiei.sm. 


•Hi h. 

“Hut since the placi* — the liiM 
(jr wlialcvcr it may be — has licen ap- 

■17 a. 

preliemlcd withonl ihe fire tliere is nn 
(lifiitMilty alwiiil liavinj^ a mtoiuI ap- 
piv!\eusion of it a« (|ualilu’(l by tlio 
iii'C. 

47 1). 

Therefore ihe pro}niudinn is tlie 
pr(jperty'|M>?.'‘essor as finbjert with 
llic property of it : 

48 a. 

tlu\t is to say, in the arj^nment 
under consideration the prtdiauduni 
is (lie place-as-qiialineil-hy-the-lire’’. 

Conmieiit. 

The eoncliision is tliat we must 
not take Mire' (llie dhunnu) as Iho 


jiiSe.pja or subject of the Proposition or Conclusion, and 
“■ hill ' (the dharmin) as the viSexum or predicate ; 
in other words, we must not conclmlL — in the form 
Braiiiaiilip — that fire is (pialified by residence in 
this hill. And the principal argument for this 
conclusion is the difliculty which is asserted to exist 
in finding a reasonable meaniiig in 'some fiery thing is 
this hill’ — or rather for the Indian equivalent of this sole- 
•cistio utterance, viz., ’fire is qualified by residence in this 
hill’. No such difficulty is to be found in the normal 
' ■conclusion ’this hill is fiery’. — But perhaps after all 
, there arc arguments in which the conclusion in Braman- 
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til) is natural. The argument which concludes to fire oir 
the hill is certainly not one of these naturally fourth? 
figure arguments, tlie reason being that we are not liere^ 
starting from the question “In what places is fire to be^ 
found?”. But suppose a man looking for places in 
which, say, gold is likely to be found : supjDOse him to-' 
know that places having the characters XYZ have pro- 
duced gold : and suppose him to perceive these characters; 
in a spot S. Starting from the question ‘Tn what places-- 
shall I find gold?” his subject or visesya, i. e. his naturah 
minor term, will be ‘places likely to bear gold' ; and this- 
relatively indeterminate notion will become determinate- 
in the inference through a visesana or predicate, i. e. 
natural major term, consisting in ‘the spot S.' There- 
fore the natural expression of his movement of thought- 
will he : — 

Gold will be found in this place, 

For this place has the characters XYZ, 

And places having the characters XYZ have to my- 
knowledge borne gold. 

S is P, — for P is XYZ, and XYZ is S = BEAMAN- 
TIP. 0]-, in the Indian formula ; siivarnam taddesavi- 
sistam, idrsalahsanavattvat (tasya dekisya), pwrvdnuhhu- ^ 
ta-desavat — yatra yatra l,drkilah!>anavattvam tatra tatrca 
siivarnam drstain. Exception has been taken to the- 
bracketed insertion tasya desasya (see verse 3G b.), — 
and this is, perhaps, awkward in the Indian formulation. 
No such difficulty however is felt in the Aristotelian^' 
formulation; and it is not a serious objection. 


‘Aristotle recognises the Second and Third figures in the Prior Analy- 
tics : hilt not the Fourtii, as such. Ross states a reason (W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle, 10-23, p. 35) : “If his jnmlamentnm divisionis of the figures had' 
been the position of the middle term he would have had to recognise as 
a fourth possibility the case in which it is predicate of the major premise- 
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it might reasonably bo i-ojectcdb It is not clear- tliat no 
reasonable interpretation can be found for the statement 
that Tire is qualified by (residence) in this place’. 

SECTION 8. KDilAETLA’S KEFERENCE TO UDDYOTAKAEA’S 
VIEW OP THE /IVI/.irEIVl 

(Sloliavdrtilid , anumanapariccheda, verses, 48 — 50) 

48a — 51a .... DhhmasijrnujaU ca halpifd 
Nana sabdarad era sijd] Uhgagamyaih iiUesanani ; 
Naivcuh, na hy atra Ungaftya saldyanehatvakajpand, 
Xa ca tasydnumeijatvam, vyisesya^ cavaidharitali, 
Visistatvena cdjndnCit tanmdtrasydmmmjatd. 

Nana dhamavUesyatve lietoJi paksaikadesata. 

Naitad asti, visese hi sadhye suindnyahetutd. 


HI it is possible to predicate tlie dliannin of the dJiarma, then a ‘fourth 
figure’ conclusion would seem to be possible. PerhaiJs the general question of 
its possibility or justification cannot profitably be discussed without a prior 
examination of the concept of the metaphysical dhannin, and of its relation 
to the logical subject or viiesija, — an examination which I have not met with, 
or have failed to recognise as such, in Indian logical works. 

But this much perhaps may be said, that Kumarila’s rejection of the 
‘fourth figure’ conclusion is not well-grounded. For the natural interpre- 
tation of a conclusion which predicates dhannin of dharma would be 
Kumarila’s No. iv (see p. 295 supra) “fire as such is qualified by this place’’ 
(a-fb, in the scheme on p. 291 supra). Kumarila summarily rejects this as 
self-contradictory ; but only because he begs the. question by understanding 
“fire as such’’ to mean “all particular cases of fire,’’ But to particularise 
fire in this way is already to ' assign to it its dharmin or adhikarana : and 
this has not yet been done (if those who support the ‘fourth figure’ are right) 
until the predicate, the dharmin, has been added to the as yet unparticular- 
ised logical subject, the dharma, in such propositions. Before its adhikarana 
is assigned it is neither this nor that nor all particular fires; but fire in 
general, without a local habitation. There is then no self-contradiction. 



CriticiniH of Ihc Xitiyoijila ricw 


nni 


IS a. “AihI otiicra lliinl; that hiiiiila' is 

llie ;)r(it«iiii/inir' 

Coinmcnt. I’anlia-ar.ilhi MisrasaSs ; .\aii;it- 

i/i7i(iv III illifiiiiiiiii rrii ilhiiriiiilirlijo 
tiisijiiir-<iijinrUi'i{(i!iiiii 'itiiiiii’ijiihim iihuU. "'I’lie Soiijiiyi- 
Uiis make ‘ siimke ' it.'vlt iiilii tlm iiiiiiKaiy-iKihM--.s<ir nr 
sul)ji‘ct, and .-.ay lliat it is smnkc-as-niialiru'd-hy-rni' that 
is till' tliin;; In la; pnivod"'. 'I’ltis i- ilm |>i)'<ilii>n viliicli 
I'ddycilakara inaintains in the iias-ajte (raii'-Iatcd alxnc. 

IS 1). "The iilijiTtinn that the niiildle 

teiin prove-, llie ipiahtv ( I’, liret in 
jnsl tile sente in wliieii a word, in addition to its fnnrtion 
<it denolin},' an individual, ha-, tlie fnnetion of eonnotnie 
its da.ss-character, is mistaken : for there is no ipic.s- 

1!) it. tion of the middle term's havin;! a 

donhie fimrtion similar to the 

•in I). double function of the word. The 

rUcsiiiiii, I’ (lire) is not the jirolmii- 
iliilil (and therefore the middle term eannot have the 
function of indicating this, sinee its business must be to 
indicate the jirohiiinliiiii) : and the subject or ri.s'eyi/a, .S 
(the bill) is already known (and therefore cannot be the 
liriibfiniliiiii, — so that the middle term eannot lane the 
function of indientin;,' 'S’ either). 

50 a. And, as there is non-apprehension 

only in respect of qualifiedness, it is 
this alone that is the tilin'; to he proved (and therefore 
this alone that J1 indieate.s — so that there is not any 
question of a donhie function of Jf). 

50 b. ft might be objected that if the 

middle term, JI (smoke), is taken to be the subject', 


'fitJHii dlifimaciicjijatcc hetolj itakfail,a<lc/atij. TJie natural inc.iuui'' 
■of fhc bcmente wotild bo 'the hcOi u an asitcct, i.c, a part «u tutciwioii of tli**. 
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51 a. the middle will be one of the- 

things of which P is to be proved. — 
But this is not so : for M in its common nature is the pro- 
bans, while a specific case of M is the probandum" . 

•—The first objection brought against the supposed*' 
Naiyayika attempt to dispense witli S in the syllogism 
is in the form of an analogy from the double connotative- 
denotative function of words. If the word 'cow’ can' 
denote individual cows and connote ‘cow-nature’, it 
means that the prameya, or object of sabdabodha (i. e. 
of the knowledge which comes through understanding' 
the meaning of words) has a sort of doubleness. In the 
same way the prameya of inferential knowledge — the 
anumeija or probandum — may be expected to show a cer- 
tain doubleness : that is to say the Hhcja or middle term 
(wliich is to inferential knowledge what the word is to- 
A'erbal knowledge, — namely, its instrument) may have a 
double function corresponding to the double connotative- 
denotative function of the word : it may (sb to speak) 
have S as its probandum in denotation, and P as its pro- 
handum in connotation. In other words the M of the- 
inference carries with it reference to an S as well as re- 
ference to a P. The Naiyayika reply is that the probans 
has a single function — ^that of proving that P qualifies 

something. There is nothing to show that this 

‘something’ is a ‘subject’, S, which can have an indepen- 
dent status apart from M. On the contrary, S is no- 
more than M in its proper context. 


[yahxa'. This would however be a fair desexiptioii of the hetu on any 
view : and so it could hardly be an objection against the Naiyuiiika view ; jxnd 
the answer in fact asserts that M in general is an aspect of the M-in-particIilai- 
nhich constitutes the paksa or pruban'him on the Naii/apika view. —The 
meaning of hctoh paksaikade^atd must then be ‘the hetu would form in 
extension a part of the paksa’ : or, as Dr. .Tha translates, “the middle term 
would become part of the minor term’’. If INf is, in extension, part of the- 
Mp’s. the -M’s about which P is to be proved, it will not help us to prove P. 

‘The criticism aj)pears to be based rn a inisunderstEnding of Uddyota- 
Icara’s teaching. 



‘Tha [iidiuii Sijllonisiii’ 


no.'F 


On this vietc llif syll(i"isiii would rim : — 

1. Till', individiini SJf i.s P, 
d. licctiiise M; 

as oilier eases (XM) have heeii found to la' M 

and P, 

■J. .-vO is this SMP, jr and P. 

5. Thcrcjore this SM is P. 

U will ho .seun that this eaiimii he lorundated a-- a 
iiurmal 'syllogisin' : heeause tlieri* is no vc/Mnildc minor 
leriii or minor invinise : and iK-caiise lliere is no major pro- 
mise. The second memln'r di«'s not state juiksmiharmatCi 
('.“s is M'), l)Ocan.se there is no need to statu it — «e are 
dcalint! with an already in the very form of onr first 
memher or Proposition : and so theiv is no (.separahlei mi- 
nor turin of which M is to he slated. The second memher 
is tliercforu left with Ihu fimelion of emphasising' the pro 
balicciicss of hciii;,' M (thronyh an ahlative-iiiHectiim, 
translated hy 'heeause'): as Vatsyayana puls it l.Y/Jli 
p. il. I. i) siiillKitwlufaainaih Iictiili . — .\nd the thirif 
memher does not einhody (as it does in Prieiastapada's 
fornndation) the major premise 'all M is P’ , hut is in /iicf 
what it is in name , — an illustration or esemplilication of 
the probaiis-iirobanilnm relation. — The fourth meinhci- 
'applies' the illustration, in the form of what I’lhlyota- 
liara calls the Uhija]>arumar.bi : the realisation that iir 
SJf nr is eonnected with P. ff vie insist on piitlino these 
argimienls into syllogistic form, it will he found that the 
positive form fails to 'distrihnte the middle', while the 
negative form involves an ‘illicit process of the major'. 
But to attempt to reduce them to the 'forms of syllogism’ 
is, to misunderstand fhldyotakara's teaching. — PraiSasta- 
pada's and Kumarila's argnniciils can he treated as if 
they were Aristotelian syllogisms ; hot not 'V.atsyfiyana’s 
and Uddayotakara’s. And this part at any rate of the 
Nyayavarlilca amounts to a protest against the principles 
upon which 'syllogistic’ is based. 





CIL\PTBR V 


JIEAXS OE KXOWLKnOE OTllEIt THAN 
PEUrKPTrON AND INTEKENCE 

Mraok if IkiiowlfJ;'*' oJluT than I'rffrjitwn an’l uifpfitHo - «i) WonU.— 
Ui) Gc*lu»c«. — (JiO ■■Analo^t”. — nr -<*;* 

**liiduiiD<>.”>--(vi) Alxmi-i* or noti a|>{)r<-}]< 11*1011 — (*in TraAittoti, 

iNTItonlTTOIlY 

Tlie various indi'pemli'm -.oiira's of \ali(l cooiiitioir 
recognised liy tlie dilTerent selioolu are slated In Yarada 
Raja in (he 'Alr/.ifoirufcsiJ'. Tlic Curni/.iis recognised 
[lorcciitioii alone : Uie Haiiililhiii and I'uoVsiVi'os recognise 
perception and inference ; tlie S’uiii/f/o/u.v recogniso 
A'crbal Testimony liesides perception and inferenee, and 
one scliool of iVyayn agrees witli tliein in recognising only 
tlieso tlireo : otlier scliools of Sijdijn add Comparison as 
a fourth source of Icnowledge ; I’raliliakara, the Pfirra 
d/fmdmsii teacher, rceognise.s the.se four togellier with 
Presumption or Implication as a fifth : tlie followers of 
Kmn.arila Rliatla, the founder of the other .UiiinJuV 
sal;a .school, add iioii-exislence as .a sixth to these: 
the Paiirdiiilias add Tneliision and Tradition. 

That tliis doetriiic of the different sources of know- 
ledge (pramdiin) dates far haclt in tlio history of Indian- 
logic is clear from the fact that the Nyuija-sutra (Il.ii. 
l.ff.) devotes a section to refuting the opinion that tradi- 

'Reprint from the I’odJH (Bettare* 1903) p, 50 — Praliiakxam ekaih 
CSrtaliali, Kanijihsatigatan punah /Itiumjiitim ca, tac eiitlia Saihhhiiilli 
^alJam ca le apt; *;»]/ ream, ca hceana. rlr</i(7- 

paltua sahailSni caltary ahtt PrabhSkarah, AbhUcajOfdiany elSni Ehut- 
id Vcdantinii$ latlia. Sambhataitthyayuktani tuiii Paurdiiihil jaguli 

The Bcbool of Nyatta which accqitcJ otilj' tlircc proofs arc named in 
the comment ad. loc., ‘Bhufa^tlya’ ; which no doubt means followers of the 
well-known comment Bhflfaiia on the Ifyaijaitdra of Ehasarvaida. The 
Nijayasdra, among other unusual features, taught three praitiiiims instead of' 
four- Sea VidyabhOsana ItlL p. 358; Keith IL.l p. 30. 
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■ tion, implication, inclusion and absentee are sejparate 
means of proof, and that therefore there are more ‘jjroofs’ 
than the set of four {pramanacatnstva) which it has itself 
recognised in the first book. Implication is again re- 
ferred to in the fifth book of the Sutra, which discusses 
a sophism of “apparent implication” (arthdpattisama) . 
Unless therefore we are prepared to maintain that the 
second and fifth books are later additions to the scistra, we 
must recognise that the Nydyasiitra presupposes the ex- 
istence, not only of the Vaisesika, but also of other bodies 

■ of philosophical doctrine in which logical topics had been 
' discussed. 

Prasastapada deals briefly with the other six suppos- • 

■ ed means of knowledge (over and above the two which he 
himself accepts — ^perception and inference), adding to the 
list a seventh, gesture. It will be convenient to translate 
his remarks under each of these seven heads as a text for 
further observations. Two points will be found to; 
emerge . in the present chapter. The first is that the 
Indian notion of pram ana as source or instrument of 
valid apprehension is somewhat indefinite and covers 
more than is signified by the English word ‘proof’ , as is 
clear from the heterogeneous character of the processes 
which have laid claim to the status of pramdna. And 
■even the Vaisesika school, which rejects the claim in 

all cases except those of perception and inference, does 
not achieve a specifically logical conception of pramdna. 
The second point is that certain of the processes which 
claim to be separate from anumdna, are in fact distinct 
from anumdna, i.e. from syllogistic or paradeigmatic in-, 
ference, but are nevertheless inferential processes : so 
that,, while the Vaisesika, is . mistaken in attempting to 
reduce them to the specific sort of inference called by the 
name of anumdna, his opponents are no less mistaken in 
failing to realise that they are still kinds of inference 
• although distinct from anum-dna. 



Wortls 


‘.!07 


(i) U'ord, or 'iVstimmiy (.s’hIk/ii) 

I’Uli 1 ). ‘Jl.'l 1. 1 "Words and tlie rest aro also inrludcd 
ill iiiforcnce, lavaiiM' llii'V liaw tlio 
sinu! iirincipli; (saiiidwii:i(lhitrul)' . As iiifori'mi' coiiios 
about in tlie case of an objort not pivscnt to M'ovr, 
on the part of a person who baa apprehended the insepar- 
able connection (between ‘M’ and '1''). tbron"li iTineni- 
braiice of this eonneetion and throii^b ninpiestiunable e\- 
perienee of the Marl;, so also it arises in the same nay 
from words, etc. And antliorilativc slateineiit abo in the 
form of redn and other scriptures (sriilhmrliUil.iitiiii 
(liiiiidi/oli) depends on the credibility (pniimiiiynl of the 
author; as is said in I'di’.fcfiV.ii-.vn/m I.i..'l 'tiiilraniiidd 
(Jmiiiii/a/irdiiiniiyrtiir 'scripture is anllioritati\e because 
it is tile word of (bid'. And that seriptnre is not eternal, 
blit lias an .\nlbor, can be inferred fioin reasons nhieh 
are. stated in Vaik-fihi-snlni Yl.i.l ‘biiddliipiirni riili- 
ydh-rtlr talc' “sentence-structure in the Veda presup- 
poses an intellisenee": and apain in Yl.i.ti 'hiiddlii- 
prirrn dadiilild "words such as 'ijivcx' presuppose an 
intelli;'ence". 

The argnnient in the second half of this passage is 
directed against the Mhiiaiiixfiliii view that the Vedii has 
no author, being eternal. The answer is that when in 
ordinary life we find scnlences and words we infer that 
the words and their arrangciueul in .sentences have their 
origin in some intelligent being who uses the words and 
sentences. Scriiilnrc is composed of just such words and 
sentences, and therefore must have an author. .\nd the 
validity of its statements and injunctions will be i)ifn-ird 
from the credibility of that author. 

'Cf. tli(5 iiBe of tiillii above PBli. p. 205. Srlilliara ;riosHes sa)naiiitriilUil~ 
cat hero by «atnaiiajjracj»ij>rQfearat®5l ’‘bwaoBe Ibo form or diaractor of tlio 
process IS llio flauie”; and lio explains (bis by saying "ynlha ciiSiilKjrahava- 
halenanu»MHath pracarlale. latJiS Jabdiidayo ’pi" — "jiiht as iiiferenfc fiinc- 
Itons IJirough the farce cf the apprehension o( lustpatable ctmnwitiwi. eo aUo 
«o festimony, etc.” 
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The first half of the passage deals with the general 
problem of the nature of the knowledge derived from 
words. We should distinguish two questions here; but 
thej^ are not always kept separate in Indian discussions on 
the subject — (1) what is the process by which we under- 
stand the meaning of words? and (2) how do we know 
that these meanings, when understood, correspond to 
realities? It is the latter question that is intended to- 
be answered by the Vaisesika when he says that know- 
ledge derived from words is inferential. Sridhara’s for- 
mulation of the proof that knowledge derived from words 
is inferential is ; sahdo 'numdnam mjdptihalendrtJiaprati- 
.padakatvad, dhnmavat — “ word is an instrument of in- 
ferential knowledge, because it gives knowledge of things 
by force of a universal connection : just as smoke [gives 
knowledge of fire by force of the universal connection bet- 
ween smoke and fire]”h In the course of Sridhara’s 
discussion it soon becomes apparent that the relation bet- 
ween word and thing (the relation of denoting and de- 
noted) is something quite different from the relations of 
conjunction, inherence, etc., on which inferences such 
as that from smoke to fire are grounded. It also becomes 
clear that the relation as such is not an inseparable one, 
because different words mean the same thing in different 
languages, and even in the language of the Anjas the 
same word in different districts means different things. 
Besides, statements are not always true. It is therefore 
impossible to maintain that there is a natural relation 
(svdhhdvika-samhandlia) between word and thing : the 
relation depends on convention (samketa). And further 
the truth of a statement depends on the speaker, who may 

^Srldhara has a long polemical passage on this, NK pp. 21-1 — 217. 

It is translated by Haddegon pp. 465 — ^169. See also NK 217 — 220, trans- 
lated by J'addegon pp. 470 — 474. 

Kumarila {Si. Vart., Sahcla, 15 — 37) gives the Samkhija arguments 
against the Bauddha and Vaisesika vdew, and admits that these arguments are 
invalid; though he subsequently rejects the view that Verbal knowledge is 
inference, from the standpoint of his own theory. 
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or m;vy not tu* jvliabli* Oip'rt). TIuh when \\c siv llu* 
won! is all iiifri'i'iitial mark whicli •'ixi'*' kimw <»f 
llu' :i njiipli or niiivorsal roniur- 

tioii, wo imisi U’ uikIoi-'Iikh! l«> iiumii (ii» that iko ronin r- 
lion (Irpcitth mi hunmu coiifctituni^ aiu! that v.or*i is 
an infrantial mark fmm uhirli liic tliin;,* imii 1h‘ known 
only wlicn it is .\polcu Inj w r<liiihJt’ ju r\on lint aftor all 
fvon Midi an inforontial mark as sm(»kc Mi^al in iiihTriu;* 
that tin* liill is »m fm*! is a \a!ul mark owls with t t ri^ m 
<|iiniiliraiion^, o.o. if tli<* sinnko is ii(»waii|H in an 

imhmkcn ronni-ction with tin* ;;roni)il. otr 'Pii* aihlnio of 
HualifuMtions to tho ‘Mark* ihs - not pnwoni t!u* ra'.i* from 
hcinu *'1 <’aH* of inhTi’iuo. 

Witli this \i(‘w may l«* • oinpansl l)|nna;:a‘s toarh- 
in^ in tin* i'i(im<n.mA*nn«rr<iy»i. n- n*))ortrtl hy Vnl\ahln"i- 
stna'. '’Dihn.li^a asks: ‘What is tin* sioinhcanro of 
(’n’llihlo WonI? I)u‘s it moan that ihi* imtmui W’lio 
^pokn tin* wotM is vrx'dihU*, or that tin* fact lie. avorretl is 
nvdihlc?' ‘If tin* por'-oir. rontimu's In*, ‘is rrodihli*. it 
is a iiuTe ink’romv' . Oji ihi* oilior ham) if the fart Is 
crutlihli’, it i.s a inoro I*i*rroj»lioii.”*. Tin* nature of tin* 
inferena*. on the h>rnuT altornatiM*, is inaile plain in the 
fitalion from nihnri‘'i\ oiwn hv Vueaspati*. 

dplaiulhtjnvimmvtulasuiiianijnd - 

“ \Vc infer that ihe relialdi* pei^on's words aoroe 
willi reality, from that eonimon properly of ajireeineiit 
with reality wliieh helunt^s to all statements hy reliahle 
peisons.” That is, we have learned from experienee the 
•*eneral rule that tru.stworthy persons’ sialeiiients are 
true : and we apply this rule to Uu* ease of this particular 
stateinenl. 'riu* process is theix'fore inference 

'IfIL !>. iJhd. 

Monl-* luro an* m fa«t a trniixliitinii of tlio obji-otioii 
'v1ni.li l’drjjoIak.irii rni-oH .VJ' ji. CJ It. l:i -10, and "hii-h Vacatnali 
attributes to ninnilfja, S'VT i». 138 I. G. 

‘.VVT >. l:3S 1. 20. 


21 
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As to tlie second liorn ot ]’)innriga’s dilemma, — in 
the alternative we may learn bij acfnal experience that the 
speaker’s statement is avisainvddinf i.e. in agreement 
with reality. And in this case the pramdna, or means by 
Avhich the idea conveyed by the words is justihed, is per- 
ception. 

IJddyotakara replies that Dihnaga’s criticism is irre- 
h'vant, because he lias not understood the meaning of 
Kijdya Sfilra T.i.7 — dptopadesah sahdah: which, accord- 
ing to ITddyotakara, means sohdollekhena pratipaUih, 
cognition by verbal indication. lAldyotakara’s attitude ap- 
]xarently is that words do lead to helief — and if they are 
the words of a reliable person, to right belief. Therefore 
they are (in the latter case) pramdkarana — the instrument 
of true cognition : and pramdkarana is prenndna. Dih- 
nfiga however looks for (mother pramdna which will pro- 
ride a justification or proof of the belief produced by the 
words. This justification Diiinaga finds either in in- 
ference or perception. His refusal to admit that ^ahda 
is a pramdna should be due to his understanding the 
u'ord pramdna in a different sense from that in which 
tlie Naiydyika understands it. And yet the Bauddha, as 
well as the Naiydyika, holds the doctrine of paratah prd- 
mdnyam^, i.e. that no pramdna carries its owm justifi- 
' cation with it : its validity being established from some 
other source. The Naiydyika however used this doctrine 
principally against the Mimdmsaka tenet that the validity 
of Testimony was self -proved". In view of the fact 
that the Bauddha held the doctrine of paratah prdmdnya, 
it is difficult to understand his refusal to admit that, 
since ^ahda does, as a matter of fact, sometimes give rise 
to beliefs which happen to be true, it is a pramdna. 

^SDS, chapter on J aiminiya-darSana (p. 196 in Cowell and' Gough’s 
translation). See Jha, Sadho Lai lectures on Nyaya, page 37. 

-Jha, Sadho Lai lectures, pp. 37-38. 
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Kor, after all, lie does hm* /miiiiihjtl in tlie seii'-e in 
wliiidi tlie Xiiiyfii/iliti tn-es il. And, in that sense. <tihilii 
is a separate prannTiiii. 

Tlie discti.ssloii aliont miMh is perplesiiio lieeaiise ne 
feel that the dis]ni(aiita are .so often at eross (iiirpo.ses. 
And the reason why they . ire at eross piii jiosiN is that the 
distiiietinn liolween a psycliolo^ieal niiisr of Icnonledpe 
{pnima-Uiintiui) and a lo”ical ijrouinl of knowledge 
(//runidijn in the .sense of jiriiof) wa.s not clearly ilrawn. 
Sahtin is clearly a p.sycliolo"ical l•anse of knowledge. Hut , 
equally cle.irly il is not a lo;'ical ijniitiid of knowledge; 
excejit for those who, like tlie M’liimmsiihn.s, were pre- 
jiarcd to iiiaiiitain its ‘sraliih prUminiija' or loijinil 'clf- 
stin'ieiency. 'I'he A'dii/oi/iloi was not jirepared to do thi.s. 
But he called hbihi a prnninm in the psychnlnijiriil sense. 
The Uaiidillui refused to rail il a priiiiniiKi lieeausu (ipiito 
ineonsistcntly) he was, for the inonient, understanding 
priiuiuiiii in the lopiriil sense of self-aullieient ground of 
belief ; a sense really ineonsiatent with liis doctrine of 
pamlnli priiiiuTiiyii. 

(ii) Orsliirc 

I'Bh |7.2'dl). l.f). " Since we iind that cognition is pro- 

duced try the gesture of a person whose 
expressive actions arc Unown to wa, this too is nothing h«t 
inference.” 

That is, it is not the gc.slurc a.s .sueli that produces the 
knowledge, hut our knowledge of what the person means 
hy his gestures. The knowledge conveyed hy the gesture 
therefore depends on the connection hetween the gesture 
and the speaker’s intention. This is a i'i;aptt, and the 
cognition is therefore inference as being Eijuplibakm. 

Here again we feel that distinctioii.s require to ho 
drawn. (1) Gestures are psychologically a cause of cog- 
nition : whether the proce.ss hy wliich the cognition is 
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produced from tlie vesture is or is not an inferential pro- 
cess is a question for the j)sychologist. 

(S') The cognition wliich is thus produced is fre- 
quently a de facto correct cognition. Gesture could 
in that sense be called -pruindl-aram , and therefore pm- 
■man a. 

(3) But if Ave ask the strictly logical question, — 
whether the gesture brings with it any ■jnslification for 
believing the dc facto right cognition to he de jure 
right, — then Ave shall perha[)s Iuiat to reply that this* 
justification Avould depend on an inference of credibility. 

It is not clear whether Prasastapada is answering the 
psychological question (1) above, or the logical ques- 
tion (3') above, Avhen he says that gesture, as a sui)posed 
■pramdna, is really inference. And the reason Avhy it' 
is not clear is hecause he is thinking of pramdna in the 
ambiguous sense noted under (2) above, — i.e. as pra- 
mdl'arana : Avhieh may mean eithei- a dc facto cause of 
correctness, or a dc fare ground of coia-ectness in the 
cognition. 

(Hi) Comparison or Analogy (iipamdna) 

The classical account of this process is as follows. 
toAvnsman is told by a forcstei* that a bison (gavaija, 
hos garacu.^) is like a cow — '’jjaUid ganh, latJid garagah'. 
Tie goes into a forest, .sees a creature resembling a cow, 
and realises tle.it this is the creature called a ‘bison’. 3’he 
oafeomr of the process (itpamdnaphala , upaniili) is tin* 
cognition of the nami' as applying to the tiling, 'rhe 
inst niincnt at this cognition (upaindna) according to VTit- 
syfiyaiKi is the knowledge expressi'd in th(‘ formuia. ‘ijuflid 
ganh, infhd gnvaijnh"^ , ‘a bison is lik(' a cow’: but 
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Hvoorililiy III liiliT ii|iiiii(>ii il is llii’ juTri’in i/ rosi'irlilaiu’i" 
flf tlie ercatiiio iiiiiv |iros('iil Ui a I'ovv, nsxixlnl luj llu’ 
meiiuiry of (he iiiforiiialioii previously iveeiieil lha( a 
bison is like a coiv'. 

Hut is lliis le.illy wlial the i«/r<i/.iira means by his 
ilefinition of Hjwnniim , — ‘ putsiiUthtiMiUuirmiial sfiillnjiixn- 
<lhniuim iijiiiiiiiiiiiini''. 

The /iriiini /«eie meaning of (Ills is : " eonj|iai'ison 

is (he estahlishin" of what is to he esialilisheil from a 
known re.smnhiance’ (or; front reseinlilanee (o a thin;; 
known)". Now this is a ile~eri|)tion whieh nonhl lie 
apiirniiriatc to the inferetidal pris’ess known to western 
logic as .\nalogy. lint the ilillieiilty ahoiil iiileriireting 
(ho sutm in this way is ohvioiis. Infereliee, (iitiiiiii/iiii. 
as sot (lilt in the iteeonnt of the liie-ineinliereil syllogisin, 
is also a process of ‘provitig the pnihdiiihnii from likeness 
to a known thing' — i.c- il is deseriheil as an analo- 
gical iivocess. There wonhl lliiis he no ilislim lion avail- 
ahlc lielwecn ntiiiiiiaiia and tiptiiitiiiitt. 

And there is no corrolMirative evidence at all for the 
existence anywhere in Indian logic of (he western notion 
of analogy, as a specific type of inference distinct front 
iiiiiimdiia , — 

.X is like y. 

But y has the property B. 

Therefore x has the properly P. 

<1io Rjllogisiii, that (lio u|>|iIitalioii h nualo^v — ujxninhiam 

iilianaijalj^ lal/icty : the h analog) liocautiu it aiiitlica 

lian Lecii Haiti biforc m the example) l»v the u*.e of ilto «or<I 'tal/nV 
‘so’. Cf. SS n. i. IS. 

Mha, traii«!ation, I. ItW-lW, footnole. 

^ I, i. C. Sto also .ViS II. i. 11— Iri (Iho rallior ohsioirc nassaco 

>n nhich uiiiiniuna is exaniinctl) translatctl pp. in/ra. 

*Sco «u/fa p. yi6 for the meaning of praiiilci/ia-iaJ/itirxii/K. 

‘Tliu<i m iVS I. i, yi Hc get nlial eeeiin jiracticalU an hlentiva! 
xorimila given us tlio de/iniUon of llio ’Jloason’ or hclu in .i Hvllogisiii 
iola/taraita«dtlli«r»itjat siIdliaa»«iil>ono>u Iieliih, — ''the Jlcason is hie °provjug 
«f what is to 1)0 proved from likeness to aii example”. 
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Tlie passage in the Nydyasutm in which upamCina 
is examined (II.i.44 — 48), whatever its exact interpreta- 
tion may be, certainly lias no reference to analogy in this 
western sense of the term. And the only other ancient 
authority for the meaning of npaindnu, — namely, the 
‘Vrttikdra’ cited in 8abara’s Blidsya on Mvndmsd Sutra 
gives an account still further from onr concep- 
tion of analogical proof. The Vrttikdra's definition 
runs : upamdnam apy asamnikrste ’rthe huddhim iitpd- 
dayati, yathd garaycidarsanam (josmciranasya — “ com- 
parison also (i.e. like inference) gives rise to a cognition 
in an object not in contact with sense : for instance, the 
sight of the bison gives rise to remembrance of the cow ” . 
This is explained to mean that upamdna makes ns appre- 
hend' the similarity of the object which is present (the 
bison) to an object which is not present (the cow) but is 
called up by memory. 

For Vatsyayana, upamdna, as instnmen': of cogni- 
tion, meant a knowledge of resemblance, in the form ‘a 
bison is like a cow’.. The question is, as Yatsyayana 
puts it, kiih punar airopamdnena kriyate ? — “ what is 
it that is effected by this knowledge of resemblance as 
an instrument”? In other words Avhat is the upamiti 
or upamdjiaphala, the special kind of right cognition 
ipramd) produced by this special pramdna, i.e. a cogni- 
tion of resemblance? 

The only answer that Yatsyayana could find to this 
question was that the cognition of resemblance led to 
apprehension of the relation between designation and 
thing designated (samjndsamjnisamhandha) . This seems 
a rather trivial result for a separate pramdna to produce r 
and that is wh}'’ the Indian account of upamiti, cognition 
arising from resemblance, strikes a \Yestern reader as a 
singularly barren notion. But Yatsyayana’ s examples 
show that the knowledge of the name carried a good deal 


mibl. Ind. edn. p. 10 1. 16. 



as rcr/if ion 


nir. 


iiiorr «it!i it. Kiiowiiij^ that tho IktIi the 'Ihmii- 

li’aC is like a liiMtl, a iht-iiii fiiul- a IhtIi likr a lii'aii. 
ri'aliscs that this is ilio thin" to which llic iiaiiic hraii-li'af 
applies, mill iiUti'L's 11 jar iinihViini/ par/ai.si’.s ( Wni/ja/ipi- 
ijaharali). 'I’lii" rtriujiiiliun of the nhjis-l as imsscssin" 
iTrlaiii pro|H‘rtios is tin: inipurlant ihiiiH'-nnl a nicri' 
l;nov\liilj;i' of iiaincs. .'^o iiiiili'rstisxl, ii/imtiili' t\ a 
ivstiltaiit of ini|iorlaiU'o; and tiif kiinl of indirLVt iilcntifi' 
cation of hitherto uiistsai ohjects dc'i};nalcfl as apamiimi 
does play no small part in the ;;routli of knoolcd"c 
Thus explained Hpaimiiia may la- dcserila ii as a pna css of 
'ap|icrceplion‘. 

I'or reasons nhicli havealieaily heen partly indicated 
and which ate further eKplained Indow in the comment on 
S'liiiija Sutra Il.i.ll — |H (H/jamamipari/.-fii) f think Vilt- 
sykyana’s inlerpri'tation tif upamaim "ivc.s what was anh- 
stantially the meanin" of the vti/m/.ilni. The wording 
of the definition of u/iamaiia in l.i.li is misleading, more 
especially in view of its elo'c rescinldaiice to the wording 
of the delinition of the ‘reason’ (lirlu, second nieinher of 
the syllogism) in l.i..'il : for when we are told that 
"upamdna is the estahlishing of wdiat is to ho eslahlished 
from likeness to soiiiething known ”, and then told that 
“ the reason is the estahlishing of what is to he estahlish- 
ed from likeiie.ss to the example ”, we naturally think 
that the two [iroeesses must he closely allied. But the 
fact is that sdiUujnsrulhami , ‘estahlishing what is to he 
estahlished’, is a phrase which allows of different inter- 
pretations ; and its nieaiiing is determined hy the context. 
In speaking of the helu it can fairly he tran.slated ‘itrovinij 
the prohnmlnm' . But in speaking of iiiianiiiim it has a 
dilTcicnt .sense — a sense correctly given in Vatsyayana’s 
paraphrase prajud/imiipasija iirajud/imiiiui. So that 
sulra I.i.6 means that "upamdna is the making known 
of what has to he made known, from likeness to a known 
thing 
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PrasaKtapfida says : — 

PBh }).‘2-2() 1.10 “Knowledge of likeness as an instru- 
ment of \'alid cognition is nothing but 
credible testimony (upamdnani d'ptavacanam eva), 
because it is the conveying of the (idea of the) bison, 
through the (idea of the) cow, to a person to udiom the 
bison is unknown S by a person who has seen a' 
bison 

Prasastapada has already reduced Testimony to 
Inference ; so that in reducing upamdna to Testimony 
he is, from his own standpoint, reducing it to Inference. 
The view which he is criticising is ])erhaps Yatsyayana’s : 
for it is Vatsyayana who identilies the instrument of 
■upaDiiti Avith the kiioAvledge ’iiuUid gniih, tathd garayah’ ; 
ignoring the perception of the gdraya Avhich later com- 
mentators make an integral part of the upamdna as the 
instrument of upaniiti. And, as against this (clearly in- 
aflequate) view, Prasastapada uses an argnmentuni ad 
lioininem: “ You identify upa}ndna with knowledge in the 
foj-m ‘the bison is like the coav’. But this knowledge can 
only have been derived from testimony. So that npa- 
nidna is, from your own standpoint, dptaracana, and not 
a separate instiaiment of cognition ”. 

This may be ('ffective as against '\hltsyayana, but is 
iiurom])lete as a criticism in face of a more adequate 
analysis of the intellectual ])rocess Aviiich Yatsyayana has 
in view, hdvat process (‘.ertainly depends partly on testi- 
mony ; but it is something more than a helid' based 
on testimony — and it is in virtue of this something more 



Diiiimijd'.i crilicism nj ii/iiiiinhiu 


;U7 


lliiit tlio naiiio iijKiiiidiKi is iisi'd of it. tsridliara arcord- 
iiigly .snppli'iiieiita I’ras'aslapada's liriid ci itici.sin', 

Diiiiiaga in llio argni'd ilial 

ii/>iiiiliiilii is not (lilfcicnt from citlifr (on oni' intorprcta- 
lion of it) piawplion, or ton another interpretation of 
it) le.stiinonj', — ini jinili/n/.sih/ ni/.i/iii/ rii njdhricijiih' 
" When one apprehends liotli the cow and tlie bison 
hy pereeption, then one gets the liiio«led”i' that 
‘tins is lilie that' from pereep/ioii. When .igain one 
heats tliat 'the bison is lilte the eow', then it is iiiiaelt on 
ht'dridij tiiis that one understands that some of tlie ({iiali- 
ities of the eow are present in the bison and some are 
absent — .sinee otlieruise the plira.se 'lilte' iijdllid. . .IdlliCi) 
would not have been used. It is a preponderant saine- 
ne.sa of rpialilies (Wi«;/«.s' .viirfipi/iim) that one appro- 
liends ". 

]iuth I'ddyotaliara and Yaeaspati reply that Dii'i- 
naga's erilieism is irrelevant beeaiise he has not iiiidor- 
slood what the xiilrd means hy iij/iididiid — i.e. he has not 
taken Yatsyayana's view of the m'llrd as meaning by 
iipaiddua llio process of applying a name to a thing 
through similarity to a known thing: but has interpreted 
it as merely the process of getting to know the similarity 
of two things'. And this seems a fair criticism of 
Dihnaga. 


'NK j)j). "220 — 222. In criticiHinfr the view of the of 

i^ahara Svuniin”, i.o. the %iew above rv'fcrrfU to in eoiincction with (Iio 
tlcfiiiitioa of (riven by t^abara. he i|iioteH Iviiiiuirtla, Slolavarliha. 

upauunia, 35. I'aJtiejron tramlatcs liiiK itattagt' of NK at pp. 175 — I7H. 
I'or Iho Mtinaiiisalia aecoiint of tipamutin, acc Jhil’s Prabhakara School </ 


Purca MhnajiisH pp. G8-C1) — rcfcrrcil lo bv FatWegt n for. rif. 

‘ ’rVK p. CO. 1. 10 it., vvilli NVT p. i:i5 H. .'J— 10. For njunagti 
testimony is of course not a scparalo pratnana. What lie says ainotmts to 
lliis, that Kptniitliiti is rctluciblc cHlicr to perception or inference. 

*NVT p. 135 1. 11. It is jvatt of a Hoka from Ilii'mdga. 

*NV p. 01 1. 3 apaniiiaija <rifr3rf/ia»i. NVT p. 135 1. 3 tad idriam 
upainanaphalam (tidelicci, ratnfiiasauijiitsambatidha) aiultiin sddfiyanTdiiain 
sadfsijati^i^tajMiiatii TOpawatiam i(i bhrdnio lihadanto Dihndga u/isipaft. 
(sadiiyajuana is the knovvietlgc dcrivcti from testimony, sadf^iiavi^i§ta]i}(iHa 
is the hnowIoJgc derived from perception; — the former =:rjathd gauh talha 
garai/a iti; the Iatler = t/of(i(ff/i/ari/i;{o 'yam pnidah. See NVT p. ISS^ 
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A^ficasjjati argues thal, undcrstoofl as \*alsyayaii;r 
understands it, npauunui must l)e ri'gai-ded as a prumdm 
distinct from jierception, etc., on the ground tliat il [)ro- 
duces a kind of right cognilion ipronid) dislinei from 
tliose produced by the other pnin}(lu(i's~-pnit iiah-sfidihli- 
ijah priDiulnfDiiamin iipainunam lajjanipipnimurilaL'sa- 
na p ra nift ja na ha t rat. 

Kole on the eauDninalion of the notion of npunulna in 
Xnfnja Sillni ff. i. 4-i — iS 

Sutras 44-45. A dialectical objection is raised. 
Similarity must eitlier be coniplote, preponderant, or 
slight. If complete, there is not resrniblancc — no one 
says ‘a cow is like a cow’. Nor again is resemblance 
asserted on the basis of jtreponderant similarity — no one- 
says ‘an ox is like a biilfalo’. Nor again on tiic ground 
of slight similarity — otherwise everything would bo like 
everything. 

This is set aside on the ground that analogy proceed.^ 
from a pfasiddhasadharnuja. There is no question of all, 
most, or little — there is resemblance ; and where there is 
resemblance analogy cannot be denied. 

Sutras 44-47. PratyaksendpratyaksasiddJieli (40) 
Ndpratvakse gavaye pramandrtliain upamdnasya pasyd 
ma iti (47). 

According to the commentators, siitra 40 argues that 
upanidna is really anumdna, inference, because (like in- 
ference) it proves by means of something perceived some- 
thing which is not perceived. Sfitra 47 replies that 
upamdna does not prove something unperceived, — “ we 
do not see upamdna functioning as a joramana in the case 
of the bison as something unperceived ”. We appre- 
hend by upamdna that a bison present to sense is a bison. 
Whereas we infer tlie existence of hre ivlvkh is not 



A rl till lull I i 
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jircu'lil Id itciiM', 'I’lii'ivliy i- ilifTi'iiMit from 

DniiiiiiliKi. 

'I’lio M'rms to >!ii>w llial Vfil-yriN.ma - ac- 

omnl ipf ii/ii/iHiiH/i i- llial iiiti-iiilt'ii liy llii' SiilrDharn, .iiid 
!-lan(U fur tin* ;;i'niniir Iraililiitii of llii- aiirinil ••rliool of 
.Vi/iiyii. 

SntrK IS. Tiilhity if/ai.Miiiif/iiriiif 
imrilcDih. 

“ Tlie piiK-i's'i of iijiamiiiui i.-- r-lalpli'-ln il \a tlir use 
of ‘ ,so ' or ‘ lilic ' (ill llio ‘ apiiliratioii ' or loiirlli 
iiit'iiilx.'r of the ‘•vlloolsiiil : and llinofoii' il i*- not iriir 
tliat it ia not ililTi'ii'iit from iiiiiiiiiilitn." 

M'lic |l|■^•^^'ll( .oilr.i .sii(>"c,st‘i llial llir iii.itivo for llir rr- 
roffiiilioii of iiiuiDiiiitit as an iiiilo|)fiiili'iit i-oiirrc of kiiuii- 
lialf!u «as (o jirovido a /miiiiiiiin coric.siioiidiiio to (In* 
fourth ‘ iiu'iiilu'r ' in the way in wliii li ■ti’sliiiiony ’ 
rorrcsiioiids lo llio lir>t. ‘ infi'icnro ' to tlic m'I'oihI and 
■percoiition' lo tlio tliird. ('I- yilh. p. M. 11. 1 1 — 15, on 
.Y.S. I.i.llil. 

(ir) Pirsaiiijdioii or /mphV.itioii tiirt/nipadi) 

According to the classical account of this process it 
consists in liiidiiig a supposition which reconciles a pr/iiiii 
Inch contrailiction. The two stocl; c.'tauiplcs are ; (1) 
You have infoniiation that Caitra is alive : hut you do 
not find him in his house. Unjo, he is out. (il) You 
arc told of one Devadatta who is fat and docs not cat by 
day. You draw out of this statement the implication 
that ho cats by night, 'i’hc former is given as an illus- 
tration of (Irxliirlhiijiiitli, imiilication or iivesuinption from 
experienced facts; the latter as an illustration of hiitur- 
thCiimtii, implication or prcsiimiition from words'. 


W/f ji. 'iiJ I. 9 If. atitl II. 25 — 27. TJio pastageu in tho NK ui- 
arlliiipaiti ia tli><ciis&cd <sx(cn«l up to p. 225, and aio translated l>j-' 
Faddfgoii pp. 178— 18J. 




til CP soh'Pi't'i'' of knou'lvihjp 


■:k>0 


AtihdiuiKi was ivi'o^nizod as a si'pnrati' itu'ans ol valid 
Noop’uition (pniiiu'iijd) by botli sabdi)!:'. of PiU'i'd •\!l}urn}iP(l 
and Priihli('ih'drtts)\ anil ilu' dortrino is 
I'nnnd with its nssontial tVatinvs dcvnloju'd as oaiiv as tho 
VrUikiiM oitod hy Sahara'. M'ho passai^i' in Sahara's 
(Viidsijd may ho quidod as iho Iopup cldfisiciiP. 


SdhdVd 


“ drthdpdUir dpi drstdlj snilo rdrlho 'nijdiiid uopd- 

ptldlldid ihj dl'llldh'dlpdlld : lldtJid, jh'dld Pdl'dlldtidPIld 
itrhdbhdrdddiAdUCUd hd}iirhhdrdstidih','<ldsiid kdlpdUd." 
" Prosunpitinn is Iho supposition of a ihin.y on tho ^jround 
that a thiipi^, hoard or soon, is oihorwiso not possihlo ; for 
instanoo. (iiriniph lindinij that Povadaiia. (lioipuii alivo, 
is not at homo tihoro arisos't tlio supposition of his hoi Ui^' 

i«ut a thinp' whioh wo do not know hy aotual oxpori- 

onoo.’' 


Xijdijd'putrd and VdlPUdipnid 


'This howovor was itot tho only aooouni of ‘prosmn})- 
tion ’ ourront ii\ tho oarly sohools; and if was not iho 
original moaninit' of tho lorm. 'I'ho notion is disoussod 
in that passago of tho yijaijd-pulnr' whioh 


ari^'uos 


'.'hu. OvS'r.U I'j'. TO-Vl. Sco Siit/V.ii'.'ir/i/.';,'. 


fO.'Uv'n luilti". 


'Oshl. tml, o.lu. p. 10 It. 17- 'JO. 

'■"I'hi' svviunv known ns .V.S tt, ii. 

IJ. .li'f/n't/ua/t vs spoken of vn .'tti/cds 1--0. 

U vs wov'Hi iw'Unp' itvwv oiiluiihUti is ono of tho O'J tiUitrfitiu'di't^ or 
nvoUto.lok'piotvl v'otions vtsovl in n .'Vi.w'nj of witiolv Svismta, Onv'skn anvl 
K'.vutvlyA pvvo lists Nvivlv vlohnivvons nnU oNvwvvplos. ’I'lvo dohnvvion of iuih>}' 
ludti iovon hv Kivuulvvv vw'iih whioh Susv'vvta’s vlotinitioiv nj^tvos) is; "t)<id 
■iinaktinu oitiiua’ upd.t.'Mfo” : tvtwl tho oxnvnplo from (1iv> s'ij.w'ni is ihnt, wtton 
wo two toUt thvvt tv person skiUeil in vivo wtvvs of tho W'orld shoviU) .v)vpvm;voh 
vv kitv;; hv \v;vy of t;v'Otl tniviee whiolv plotvses. Iho itivplieatii'vv ap.ji.’iit)))) 

is tlnvt he shoviUt not pivo sjooit tniviee the.t does uol pUwse. '.I'his 
'.'orvvspovvvls Vo Vtvisyvv^itvntv’s vnvvwvnv, not to Stvhtvrtv's, 

lump Arlli, S. (idki.Vdaipo l.N, odhyutw i.-'p. I'dJ of Wysov.' e;ln. WOO. 
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against tlic separate status of supposed praiiidiiu'x other 
than tlic four euuuicrated in XS I.i. 3; and the aecouul 
there given, as interpreted by Vatsvayaua, is not ideutieal 
with llie aecouul given by Sabara. 

Vatsyayaua begins by delining arthrtiiaili as ahhid- 
hlijaiiuinc 'rlhc ijo 'nijo 'rllmh iirMujuatc — “ another 
thiug wliieli follows as an iniplieation of the thing that is 
stated*”. The example wliieh he gives is : ijiitlid 
mc(jhcxo rt.sYi/.sn rr.jt/r iiii hliuninii him iilra pnisajiintc^ 
sutsu bhaviitlli — ” for instance, what is iniplieil in the 
statement that when there are no clouds it does not rain'.' 
(The iniplieation Is) that it rains where there me 
clouds'”, i.e. the object cognised through implication 
is that the production of tlie effect, rain, is limited to the 
existence of the cause, clouds — "hrmjolpdtlah Icurup- 
ttsatliim iia njubltiatmli" . If not A, not B : cri/o, if B, 
then A. Vatsyayana further characterises tliis pro 
cess as ‘aiiprchending from opposition what is not stated’ 
— (Diabhibiliimjdrtbasya pmlijiimhiibhrirrid nmhnmm ' 
iXBb. )). 101 l.li on XS ILii.2). He s.ays shortly 

afterwards : ” from the statement that in the absence of 
the cause the ell'eet is not produced, we arrive by implica- 
tion at what is related to tliis as its opposite, namely, that 
the elfeet is |)roduccd in the pre.scnce of the cause'’. ,l?or- 
from a negative comes the opposed atlirmativo”. 


*iV7J/i oil NS II. li. 1, p. 100 I. 11. This looks like a paraphrase 
ot the tantraijiilli cilcil in the preceding footnote. Tliat Vatsv.ivara Mas 
familiar with thcRo lists of ianlratfuKU’s is clear from NDh p. IG I. 0 on 
NS I. i. 4. As the iloha tjiioted by'liim in NDh p. 7, 1. 6 on NS I. I 1 
occurs in Iho /futiji/h/a Artha-saxtra it is even poasiblo that he know the- 
list as Kaiiiihja gins it, Cf. alho NS V. i. 21 {artliaiiatlisama). 

’An opponent objects that it docs »iot alwais rain when there are 
clouds, so that the contlusion arrived at by implication is uncertain (onei 
hiinlika). — ^Tho answer gi\cn is that bo misundcrsta.ids Iho result given hi 
‘implication’, — the iniplieation of ‘when there are no clouds it docs not "ain 
is ‘when it docs rain there are clouds'. 

’NBJi. p. 101 I. IG on NS IT. li. 4 : asali Idrnue Idrumii not- 
padiiata iti tdhydt pratiianlhabhuto 'rtbah sati hdratie kanjam utpadijala ttj/’ 
arlhad Spadyate. Abhdcaszfahi takyad bhdvah pratyamka iU. 
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It will be clear that Yatsyayana means little more b} 
■arthapatti than what AVestern formalists call the opposi- 
tion of propositions and immediate inference. But AYit- 
syayana has no doctrine of ‘ logical opposition ’ such as 
that embodied in our ‘ Square of Opposition He note' 
that some supposed ‘implications’ are in fact not logically 
necessary ianaihantiha)-, but he does not formulate the 
precise conditions under which an implication is cogent b 

Nevertheless the sfitra already defends arthapatti 
against the charge of being inconclusive (anaikdntiha)', 
although it denies that it is an independent source of 
knowledge, and holds that it comes under the head of 
inference. Neither the sFiira nor the Bhdsya makes it 
clear just what form implication would take when ex- 
])ressed as anumdna, inference through a middle term. 
But the Sidra has no doubts as to the identity of arthapatti 
and anumdna: for it argues against the objector’s infer- 
ence (“ implication is not a source of valid knowledge - 
because it is inconclusive ”), that, if implication is in- 
valid, then this inference is itself invalid; while, if the 
inference is valid, then implication is valid ; the meaning 
of the dilemma being that the validity of inference stands 
or falls with the validity of implication — since in fact 
there is no distinction between implication and inference. 
Neither the sidra nor the Bhdsya j-ecognises the distinc 
lion, first made perhaps by some Mlvidmsaha predecessor 
of Sahara (unless Habara himself originated the doc- 
trine), between verbal implication (h'utdrthdpatti) and 
real imj^lication (drstdrfhdpatti). Prasastapada re- 
cognises it, but regards it as of little importance. 

All implication is within a system, and therefore 
relational. Abatsyayana takes his example from the 


Uiiiliiut r.utiic lu'vcr liovjlojiel the soU of iloctrines wliicli ue cUrS ;:s 
■fonii.'il’; and iis omission to concern iLself uitli the ‘opposition of rtropti'- 
■tiotis’, in oiir sense, is a case in point. ' ' 
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us to determine wliat view of arthdpatti he has in mind. 
But, for reasons suggested below, it is probable that Sid- 
dhara interprets him correctly. 

PBh p.223 1.1’. “Implication from, an object of ex- 

perience is no more than inference 
by opposition (virodhy era sc. anmndnam) : implication 
from what is heard is inference from the inferred.’’ 

Comme7it. (a) drstartlidpatti 

Sridhara glosses virodhij anumcinam by: ''pramevn- 
antaraviruddha erartho ’rthdnfamrindhliiita iti virodhy 
eva lihgam ’’ — “ a thing which when contradicted by 
some other means of knowledge is inseparably connected 
with another thing is a ‘Mark by contradiction’ 
Absence from the house, when contradicted by knowledge 
that the man is alive, is inseparably connected with, and 
therefore is the Mark of, being outside the house. Sri- 
dhara takes the reference to be to some such view of 
arthdpatti as Sahara’s. 

It is a case of inference, amimdna, because it clearly 
relies on avindhhdva, universal connection, ‘yasya yathd 
niyamas, tasya tathaiva lihgatvam' , says Sridhara : 

“ there is a middle term (i.e. the process is inference 
or anumdina), just so far as there is a rule of necessary 
connection ’’. “If absence in the house caused the 
thought of presence outside simply through the impossi- 
bility of the former alternative (anupajxittimdtrena) , it 
would not be a middle term based on a universal rule 
(niyamahetu) and therefore the absence from the house 
might lead to the thought of something else too {arthdn- 
'taram api halpayet — i.e. it would not point to any definite 
alternative)’’. The Mlmdihsalm Saji'S that knowledge 
of absence from the house generates the idea of something 
else in order to make itself possible (svotpattaye) — and it 
is not possible on any other hypothesis except that of the 
man’s being outside (anyasmin kalpite na tasyopapattih) . 



Is imiilicatwn in/ereiicol 
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But on what anthorily (fcciia) (Iocb ho alVinn that a liviii" 
Ilian's ahsonce from iho liouw is only possililo in case 
he is outside/ On the authority of the experienre that 
a linite siihstanee if it is in one place is not anywhere else. 
Blit then the reali.sation of the ii<i.ssihilitj of the loan's 
ab.-enee from the hoii.se has as its eonilitioii a [lo.sitivo 
eoimection (antaijn), ami so is inferential, since its 
ari.sin;,' ile|)i'nils on a universal eoniiis-tion. The fonn of 
the argiinienl wonhl 1 k' ; ‘Pevailatta is out, Is’caiise lieint; 
alive he is not .seen in the Iioii.h- : lilie me’'. 

— There is no (pie.stion that the priH'ess is ' iiifereii- 
tial’ in the .sense of ilepenilin;' on a universal. The 
question is whether it can lie 'leihieeil to sylloeislie form' : 
anil .since the Inilian syllogism is in essence inference 
/roiii cjaiiiplcs this really anionnts to asliiii}; whether 
arlhdimtti can he ^presented (fairly) as inference from 
cxamiilcs : and the obvious irrelevanee of the example in 
fSrfilliara’s attempt at reduction to sylloeislic form in- 
dicates that it cannot lie done. Arlhdjxilli is not infer- 
oiico from examples, — Western lo/tic meets with similar 
(lifliciilties in attemptin'' to ivdiice relational arguments 
to terms of oiir .syllogism : we cannot easily construct a 
premise stating explicitly the universal from which the 
conclusion could be su|)poscd to be 'ileihiceiT; and tlie 
premises as they stand present a f/iiiifcrnio terminorum: 
as for instance in such arguments as 'A is to the right 
of 13, and B to the right of C, therefore A is to the right 
of C. Indian logic in its doctrine of arthapatti is 
facing this same problem, though from a different angle. 

*Tho abo^Q is tho aubstauco of what SrWliara aaya on 
NK p. 223 11. 3 — IC. Ono or two scotcacea remain unintelligible to me — I 
have nmitlcil them. Faddegon’a liattslation of tho passage at pp. 470-180 
is confused. 

Tlic argument (In the last scntcnco of the above) is in tho afilrmativc 
(ouroyin) form. Tho Naiijatjiha tradition luakcs arthafatti a kecofaoi/atire'a 
anumana, c.g. TarfcabhSiia pp. 60-61 : the form being “Devadatta eats by 
night', becatise ho is fat without eating by day; those wlio do not cat by night 
aro not fat-without-eating-bv-day; like so-and-so who cats neither by day nor 
night and is thin; not so Devadatta, etc.’* 
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The Indian syllogism from example does not differ in 
essentials from the Western syllogism. Both are sub- 
sumptive. And the fact is that there are important 
classes of inference which are not snbsnmptive, and there- 
fore refuse reduction to syllogistic form, or to anumana. . 
Indian logic gives a few illustrations of such arguments 
under the rubric of artlidpatii. The treatment of the 
topic is inadequate ; but it is still a valuable suggestion. 

(b) snitdrthdpatii 

Prasastapada’s meaning in calling verbal implica- 
tion anumitdnumdna is merely that verbal testimony is 
itself (on his showing) inference. The facts derived by 
‘ implication ’ from words are arrived at inferentiall'y : 
therefore the ‘ implication ’ got from such facts is ‘ infer- 
ence from the inferred ’. 

(y) Smnhhava — Inclusion 

PBh p.225 1.10 “Inclusion^ also is neither more nor 

less than inference, because it is a ■ 
case of something which cannot exist without another 
thing (avindhhdvitvdt) ’ ’ . 

NK ad. loc. Sridhara explains : “A hundred is 

known to exist through the 
knowledge that a thousand exists, as the result of a 
separate source of knowledge called ‘inclusion’, which 
takes the form ‘A hundred is included in a thousand’. 
Some people hold this view, but the author rejects it on 
the ground that the knowledge of a hundred from a 
thousand is just inference because it is conditioned by 
the knowledge that a hundred is inseparably connected 
Avith a thousand”. 

^The translation of sainbliava by ‘probability’ in this connection 
is a' mere error. The examples given are always cases of qiiantitati'’'o 
inclusion of part in whole, and place the meaning of the term beyond doubt. 
Jha on NS II. ii. 1 translates ‘deduction’; but this is too wide a terra. 
■Keith ILA p. 57 gives ‘equivalence or inclusion’ : I have not met the term 
in the sense of ‘equivalence’. 


SiiiMiacii 
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Valsyrivanu' ;^ivi‘.s a similar accDiiiil, ami, lila; 
Pra.sasla|ia(la, m-es ilir li'iiii nrhiiiliharu in this cmim'o- 
tion : hilt thi.s loriii was not fur him. as it hail Ik'i ihiic fur 
I’ras'astapaila, a irrlinioal name fur Ihr iiiiiirisal in 
reasoning'. I’crhap.' it first fnimil its way iiitn tim lanan- 
age of logic in some si-'li usage as is ilhistraleil in this 
passage of the ,V;/«;/'ihfo.‘>i/ii. “ What m ealleil ' im hi- 

sion’ is the gras]iiiig of the exisieiiie of another thing 
as the result of gnisping the exisience of a thing nhieh 
is its nriiiilfi/iar/ii, i.e. i1ih-s not exist wiihoiit it". I’or 
inslance wo apprehenil the existeiiee of an riijlt(il,ii la 
weight whieh is the ipiarter of a ilniiiat froiii ajipreheiiil- 
ing the existonee of a itnmn, anil of a jirasllni f whieh is 
the quarter of an I'lijhiihtil from apprehemling the existeiiee 
of an iiijhnha " . Anil again : — 

" A quantity anil its constituents heing iniiteil hy the 
relation of inseparahle l•olK•onliIallre (uriiiii/i/iiiriirfffi/u 
sambuililhaiioli saiiiudiiijasiimuiluijiiioli), the aiiprehension 
of the eonstitiient hy means of the aggregate (.wmiii/iTi/eiii/) 
in ‘iiichisinn' : anil this too (i.e. as well as arthiliiaiti) is 
just inference.’’ 

— As in the ease of iirt/iiipiitfi, there is a failure 
to generalise the parlietilar case. 'I’ho ease is that of 
argument from quantitative relations — the case of arith- 
metic, if not of niatheinatical reasoning in general : ami 
the question whether samhham is a separate pmmdm 

'Sm, |i. 100 11. li— 11 miS p. 101 11. 7.8 on .VX II. il. I 2. Tile 
term tainbhaea occurs ia both tlic‘<c <utra<. The reference to urt/idptith, 
sainbJidca, etc., in these tOtras is a proof that logical doclrtnes other than 
those of the Nijaija %vcro already in existence. 

’Tlio inclusive quantity w arcurfttcU called the ocniiTl>/i5cm, as 
hcin^» that nhich cannot exist without tho jnchulrtl quantity. The smaller 
of course can exist without the larger. A hiindrotl can exist without a 
thoiisanil, but a thousand cannot exist without a lumdrcxl. In ‘All It ia 1'’, 
Jt is the atinubliartn, i.o that which cannot exist without P. But P can 
exist without M. ^ 

P on tho other hand is the «m« :«d iioit of M— a hundred U tho sine 
cud non of a thousand. The stne qud non is tint without wliicli something 
cannot exist. The acimhhacm is that which cannot exist witliout anoUicr 
tiling: this other thing Icing its mne .rid non. 
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is ill fact the important question whether arithmetical 
reasoning is deductive in the sense of being syllogistic. 
Indian logic did not grasp the fundamental character of 
the problem, — neither did Western logic, until Ivant 
pointed it out. Western formalism is in a more awkward 
predicament tlian Indian here in view of its, quantitative 
treatnumt of the syllogism. Both the Western and the 
Indian formalist would reduce arithmetical reasoning to 
.syllogistic form. But the Western formalist at the same 
time reduces the syllogism to a kind of arithmetic'. 


(I'i) Ahhdra. Xon-e.visloicc or negation 

It is clear from the discu.ssion in the NyCiya Sutra~ 
that the investigation of the nature of non-exi.stence 
(ahhdra) aro.se out of a dialectical difticulty — How can 
wt‘ know that which is not? or, flow can we assert that 
anything is nol ? It is, as we should perhaps say, the 
problem of how a negative judgment is possible, i^abara 
givfs no sign of being aware of any ditlieulty : but the 
ptisiiion wiiich he lakes up is one out of which the dialect- 
ical dih’u‘ulti(“s stated ami met in the Xydya Sdlra would 
incvitai>ly arise. Me simply .says' ah/idro 'pi pramdnd- 
hhdvo )idsrily ii-syd rt li(i'<yd.'<(nh nil: rstasya--' Auni-oxhieiwo 
being an absence of any insirinnent of knowledge, is also 
'.a- well as annnidna ami arlhdpatli) the thought' of some- 
thing not pii-sent to sens* — vi/,., of that thing (to which 
the pfamdna imuhl hare ap(>lieil)" — in Uie form ‘it is 
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not' The ilielirtieal diflieulty of assorting that the 
absence of lUoaiiH of knowledge ean lead to bnowlcilyc — 
knowledge that the thing is not — is obviovis, and is pre- 
cisely that raised in the Kijaija Sutra. Kuinarila inter- 
prets Sahara’s statement as meaning that non-existeiiee 
is the absence of any uther instrnnient of knowledge; and 
draws the iiniilicalion that non-existence is it-elf a distinct 
(sixth) instrnnient of knowledge, as Ixdng the source of 
negative judgments. 

Xijiiya Sutra, Il.ii.7 — 12 

The Xijiiija Sutra denies that ahltara is a ilistiuct 
instrument of cognition, on the ground that it is inferen- 
tial (ll.ii.2) : but later (II.ii.7 — 12) asserts the validity 
of negative judgment as against ilialectical objections. 
In the latter [lassagc the objector argues that negation 
is invalid (mi iirdiudipjam) beeau.se there is no object of 
cognition (/iraiiici/a) corresponding — the non-existent nut 
being a ‘prameija ". — This objection springs from mere 
impudence (caUjdtijdl), says Vatsyayana; for common 
experience provides numerous instances of ' prauicija' s' 
of negation. The following sulra (U.ii.8) gives one 
such by way of exam()lc : — a number of (e.g.) pieces of 
cloth are marked, and a number are unmarked; someone 
is told to fetch tlie unmarked pieces, and is able to 
do so because the unmarked pieces become objects of cog- 
nition just from not being marked. — The objector returns • 
to the charge with the rejoinder that what siinjdy is not 
cannot oven be negated (.usalij arthe udbhdcaJi ) — if there 
arc no marks you cannot s.ay that the cloth i.s unmarked : 
to which the answer is given that marks do exist, — in 
the other pieces of cloth (anyalnk.sanopapatti ) . — The 
objector retorts that the negation does not refer to the 

‘Tin's objection supplies the motive for the ctcctioix of afe/tucti into 
a separate seventh category by the later Vaiicsiha and Nyaya school!, 
coordinate nith the six positive categories of Pra^astanSda and tho earlier 
school. 
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marks on the marked cloths — that T\'ould involve self- 
cont]‘acliction, since the marks on these cloths are pre- 
sent. It is impossible to saj^ that the absence of marks 
on the marked cloths is the means of aiDprehencling the 
unmarked cloths. — The reply is that it is not of course 
intended to assert the absence of the marks in the very 
things in which the marks are present. But the absence 
is apprehended relatively to the things in which the mark 
is present (laksandrasthitdpeksasiddJieh). — The final sutra 
(II.ii.l2) adds a further argument for the validity of the 
negative judgment, namely, that before a thing comes to 
be it is not\ This argument rightly connects negation 
with becoming : it is impossible to conceive of ‘becoming’’ 
without tile notions of ‘ not yet ’ (antecedent non-exist- 
ence) and ‘ no longer ’ (subsequent non-existence). 
Fddyotakara’s summary judgment on the oppo- 
nent’s arguments is that they are mere quibbles 
(chala), which call not for refutation but for 
i-ebuke : for a quibble, when witting, is ifjnoratio 

‘In his cominoiit on this Viitsyayaiia clearly enunciates a twofold 
ilivision of abhava into antecedent and subsequent non-existence : but lie 
makes no mention of tlie other varieties z’ecognised by tlie later school. • 
' AhhUoadvaitam khaUi bhavati, prak cotpalter avidnamanatu, utpannaspit 
rruwuno hdnCid aoidijaindnala'' . 

'I'he fourfold classilication appears to be a relatively late doctrine, 
(lerhaps dating from Kmnarila : — 

ksire dadhyddi yon lulsti prdgahluivah so iicyate 
iiofitiiri payoso dadhni pradlnuiihxubhuva isyate 
(javi yo \hHidytibluivas tn so ‘ tiyonyubhdva iicyate 
siruso 'cayai-'iJ iiiinnd vrddJiikdthinya-varjitrih. 
sniasTuyddirupena so ‘tyantdbhdva ucyutc. 

‘■'I'he non-existence of curds in the milk is antecedent non-existence; 
(he non-exi.stence of milk in curds is subsequent non-existence or non-cxi.stence 
after destrvietion; the negation of horse in the cow is mutual or reciprocal 
liegalion; ab.sence on the slope of the head of hardness and excrescence is 
absolute nqn-exislenci' — non-existence of such things as the horns of a hare.” 
(Sltjlcavdrtikd , abhdvn, 2 — 1). 

.Still later, the three varietie.i ‘antecedent’, ‘siibsetjiient' and ‘absolute’ 
ivere ela,-.se(l together under the general head of smiisariidblidca ; the common 
idemeiit in^ liiC'C three being apparently the temporal reference in ‘not vi'tk 
‘no longer' and ‘never’ (for (Uyiintdbhdca is expliiined its truikdlikdhhdfo, 
noii-cxi'.tenee in past, pre.-.ent ami future). ‘Iteeiproeal non-existence' is a 
denial of (tdddt iiitntjtrotiyoijikdvlidm!, without any teiiqxirai 

referenre. See TB np. ltd — 118. 
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clfiichi (artliiiiihirii)'; iinil. when mivvilliii", only 
shows the iynuranee of the person who employs ii. 
Bill this is hiirilly fiiir : for what the ojiponeiit has iirjjeif 
is a ■’eiiiiinc liialeetieal (linU-iilly. 

Xyiiiju Si'll ni ll.ii.'i, iiiul I'lllxi/rii/iiiiii 

As resarils the earlier passage lU.ii.'il the ipieslioii 
.t.'ises — On what jiiomnls docs the. 'li/rn/iiim redtiee ' noii- 
exi.slciiee ' Ui inference? Xo answer is to he found in 
the srilriix theniselvc.s, and we have to rely on ^'fitsya- 
yana's eoinnient'. But what he says strikes iis as 
irrele-Vaill; for he does not attempt to answer the ipieslimi 
which we expect him to answer — the ipiestion how we 
know that a thino is mil. Instead of dealing; with this 
(pieslion, he wives an e.xaniple to sliow that, ijivcii tho 
kllowleilHe that soiiiethinf' is mil, we can then use this 
knowledge as a means of apprehending that soinethiiig 
else is. And he has no dinicnity in showing that, when 
alihricii, non-existeiire, is in lliis .sriisr a /immdim. i.e. a 
means of apprehending soinelhing. it is simply an infer- 
ential process. “ Absence or noii-existenee (as a pra- 
iiidiia) depends on an opposition’. That which 
is not is the means of apprehending that which 
is (abhrilntii hlintasija sc. pralipSilnhiin) — iion-e.x- 
istent rainfall canscs us to apprehend an existent con- 
jimction of wind and clond, on the ground that where there 
is a restraining coiijiinction of wind and cloud the falling 
of the rainwater as the result of gravity does not take 
place.” And again ; “ An oppo.sition being e.stablished 


Mlij, TramIcliDii. Vol. II p. 310 . NV p, 179 11. 7—10. niij p. 281 
II. 1C — 19. Oa Ihchf ic'cliuicalilivft see tho Boxt cliaptcr on Sophistical 
Uefulalioiif). 

*rYU/i V. 100 n. 15—17. ami p. 101 II. 8-9. 

*ab/((]ro virudhi. This is comparable I’ra^abtapuila's account 

of arlhripalli aa rirodliif aiiumSnam. I eiiapcct Hint Pra-tastap.ida haa tlifa 
pnstugu of tlio Niidiiabliriji/a in view, and la deliberately aii)utulin(( Vutsja- 
jana’a teaching. Ilo incana to aay tliat whai VatayS>ana ca\U olibtlca is in 
fact arth(ii>atti: 
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in the form ‘ where this is, that does not happen we 
infer through the non-occurrence of the effect the existence 
of something which counteracts the cause (karanasya 
pratihandhakamY ’ . 


PraSastapada 

Prasastapada’s brief statement shows that he takes 
almost the same A^iew of non-existence, considered as a 
means of apprehension (ahhdvapramdna) , as Yatsyayana 
does; but with this difference, that he identifies it with 
inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, 
whereas Yatsyayana identifies it with inference from 
absence of effect to presence of a counteracting causek 

As a contribution to the real problem of negation, 
as conceived by the Mlmumsakas and the later Naiyd- 
yikas and Vaisesikas, — the problem, How do we know 
that which is not? — Prasastapada’s teaching is thus as 
irrelevant as Yatsyayana’ s. He says ; — 

PBh p,225 11.14- “Non-existence also is neither more 
15. nor less than an instrument of infer- • 

ence (anumdnam eva). Just as the 
occurrence of an effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the presence of the cause, so the non-occur- 
rence of the effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the absence of the cause.’’ 

Srldhara 

Sridhara ignores Prasastapada’s account, and pro- 
ceeds to deal with the real problem in a long and valuable 
polemical digression^. He points out that even those 


^This difference confirms the suggestion made in the preceding 
footnote. If the inference through opposition {virodhy anumdnam), to a 
counteracting cause, is to be classed as ‘presumption’ (arthdpatti) , the 
inference through non-existence (abhdva) has to be differentiated ' from it. 
The differentia is that the former infers a positive entity, the latter a 
negation. 

• -NK pp. 225 — 230. The first part deals' with abhdva.- as a pramdna, 
the second part with abhdva as a category. That is, he deals with two 
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who assert llint abliilva is a rfistiiict iiistriiiiicnt of cog- 
nition liavc to qualify the assertion by adding that the 
thing thus cognised as absent iiinst be such a tiling as 
is caiKibie oj bciny pcrcciccd if present; and that the con- 
ditions of perceiving it must lie present. But tliis at once 
introiluces an inferential element into the apprehen.sion 
of non-e.'iistenee, — the middle term being the fact that 
the thing is not perceived {anupuialnUii in the Buddhist 
terminology : but Sridhara uses nblnira a.s synonymous 
with (inupalabdhi). The ‘ major premise ’ is the univer- 
sal connection between non-perception of an object cap- 
able of being perceived (yoyija) and its non-existence'. 

But what of this ' fact that the thing is not per- 
ceived' ? For instance when there is no pot on the floor 
— the Hour is porccired as present. Why not say that 
the jar is pcrcciccd as absent^'? That is, why not class 
negative apprehension as a case of perception, instead of 
calling it inference? 

— ^^V’ell, perception is defined as ajqirehension arising 
from contact of sense and object ; and there is an obvious 
difficulty in conceiving of contact of the senses with an 
absent object. You may reply that whether an object 
can or cannot be in contact with sense can only be decided 
by the result : and since Ave do jierceive absence avo must 
conclude that there is sonieboAv contact of sense Avith the 


problems : (<i) How do we Itnow the non-exUtent? and (b) In what sense is 
Don-cxistcncc or negation an aspect of reality? 

Both parts arc translated by Fatldcgon pp. 4B3 — 102. 

’Cf. tile formulation of inference through non-p;rccption (anupalab- 
<lht) by DharinakTrti in the Nyaifabindu, p. 110 — yat sad iipalabdbilalsaija- 
pTdptam tad upalabhyata evely ukle ’nttpalahkyamanam tudr4am asad. See 
Note on the Indian Syllogism in Aftnd XXXIII N.S. 132 (Oct., 1024), 
pp. 399-400, footnote. Sridhara (NK. p. 22G II, 1 — 3) gars : "nogiidnu- 
pala7nbho jileydbliacaih 7ia vyabhtcarati, ayog7ia7inpah7nbhas tu viiabhicarati, 
satjf api jileye tasr/a sa7nbhav3d, ... £oam saly abhdro luigam era 
-sj/Sd, avinabhSvagraJia7iasapekfatvdt,’' 

Brldhara's yogija is Dharmakirti's upalabdhtlalcsa7japTapta. 

*Thi8 is the later Naitja7jika view. Hitherto be has been arguing 
against the Mi7na7hsakas. 
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absent as absent; Bnt the truth is that every negation 
or absence has a definite Iocais (adhikarana) : and that, 
whereas the sense is in contact with the locus and func- 
tions in the apprehension of the locus; it does not func- 
tion in the apprehension of the absence : as is shown by 
those cases where we are subsequently asked ‘Was so-and- 
so there?’, and we then (i.e. when sense is no longer 
functioning) apprehend his absence. Nor can this be a 
case of memory; for we remember what we have pre- 
viously experienced ; but the absence now apprehended 
M'as not apprehended before. Nor are the difficulties any 
less for those^ who, admitting that' absence ’ cannot be 
apprehended by perception, urge that the absence of the 
object is apprehended by the absence of apprehension 
through any of the five instruments of apprehension (per- 
ception, etc.) : which proves (as they hold) that absence 
(ahhciva), or non-apjneliension, is a distinct instrument 
of apprehension {prammdntaraY . For, in the case 
above instanced of realising subsequently that so-and-sn 
was not present, — is the ‘ non-apprehension ’ which 
(according to this account) establishes his absence, a 
present non-perception establishing a present absence, 
or a past non-perception establishing a past absence ? A 
])resent non-perception would not be ‘non-perception of a 
thing capable of being perceived’ (yogyanupalahdhi) , for 
the scene of the absence is now remote ; besides the appre- 
hension, that ‘he is not there’ may now be wrong, for he 
may have gone there in the meantime. A past non- 
apprehension, on the other hand, which alone is capable 
of determining past non-existence, lias ceased to exist at 
the present — another state of mind has taken its 2fia.ce : 
and a non-existent mental process cannot be a cause of 


'The M'tmdihsakas, again. The passage which follows (NK p. 3’27 
from 1. •2 = Faddegon pp. 486 and 487) is difBcult, and Paddegon’s otherwise 
adequate translation of this section is in part confused hero. 

-Cf. the statement of Sahara cited above, p. 328. 
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iiplin’Iu’n^inn*. Xor r;ui llii* jin^l n«iii*appri-lu*iwinij Iw 
functionin;; now </.« r<Yii//i‘»/ htj i«r»»ior?/, for tiu* follouin^^ 
ri’aMUH. — 'riw o[ijHJt»oiuV tUK'triiu* is iluil tlw uou-»vt- 
n*ptmn r.iunot U* l)riin;^lu l<» njiwiiMi.sm'HS by aiiv roln*- 
of ilii* iiistruinents ui nppn*)ii*nsii)ii Inranho it is a iin’r(‘ 
iu‘;:ation, — aiul if um Mipixtsi* .lUoUwi* ' tu»n*:ippr\*!u‘J\- 
■*1011 ’ lo Ih’ tlu* iniMiN of ap{m«bi‘tuiin^ ifn* fir-^i ' non- 
.ippa^lK'ii.-ioii * um land \!»«r‘*i*lf in a m/rrsvf/s- tul 
iij/inilnin; and llwrvfim* non-appn-hinsion mn^i U- 
t!Hat;*lit of an (icifiinitiin;* n*. «»bjiTt iritlmut il’H'lj 
lit'inij as ts ilu* ra-i* uirb ibt* or;;ans 

of Tbw ibr o)jjHau*nrs 

il is inijKt'^siblt* ilial tlioro sbonld now lx* nio* 
nior)' of tin* pa-l non-appri*ln*nsj<u». sriono dial ii 
Was noi e\}H‘rwnnM| svlu'W »l was pn*M‘nl : and tbori* rair 
In* nn-niory only «if wind wa*. pi'i*vioti>ly rxprricnmr. 


u.jKj //atrifiA a<\t <jri 

SH p. ii* 1 I'l 

m»<* inOfunn'iil* «.f ap|.tclir(i*i<.ii »if •./ iwn I.111.I* firnl, 
am ainifuincitlal ut knaviloi^i* utllx^ut l•clll(; kiinuii->-a>» 

il><* u !•* (Tftcpom »>iltoul intr inAkiti^ it an 

lA ■|'j<r<‘liriMio]i Ilium mIikIi arr it)»lriiiiiriilAl lo fiirtliir 

kiuiuloi^r thriiurUr* kioiHii**' like llic iiiuMIr linn of an 

liifctrlicr. il’lii* iIa««iri(alion i>f u Va<ai>{ali Mi^ra. AUil 

U r>i>lrSKi« of llir rliatacii-r of llir Iioliaii roiiiopOon of jittmiiiQ. It 

1* tliar from ilii« tl>al raiiiiol In- n-ioliTrU 'pf**''! * 

'At tlii« till' i>|>)>oi>« lit •ncicr*!* dial iIk* (a>>t 'noil appro- 

lirntioii' ms> ix* if^atilia an ttill «'niiiiiMiiii;; in llio iitiiui. on tlic groiinil 
tint non apprrlkiiikiou of au oljpxl «nW ccima wWw tlic olijtxt tn appr<l»ci\ilea. 
Auil an for llio oliicttioii prctioiioly raina tliat it liilTi'roni aiatc* of mind 
lias it/ju* aijix'rvoiiiij, tlifro ix no j^toiiixl for HiipiMHiti;; tliat a thircronco in 
tlio hlato of mind 11111*1 im|dy u diilrrciKti lit tiie lliiiii' a]>prclii-ndi-d (?). — 
i^ridlitra rcpiicx lliai tin* i« ixrhapA {mhxiIiIu in tlia ca«c under 

(oniiiilt’ralioii, t.t*. llio taio of a iirrMOii ulio ix asked 'Wax X present', and 
hLo llien realises (lut X uas ahseiti. Hilt liow will tin' opjioneni deal with 
(kali. tiralik‘ 1 r<]lf, ax rt;;lill> read i>y Haddct'otil a rase in uliirli llio nlisencc 
in at firHt not ;;raxjKd owiii;; lo llic fact limi memory did not brine np the- 
idea of ilio absent tiling Ifrntt'jwjsn), but u n'-itixed {iuli-<e<{ueiitly na llie result 
of Apprcliendine tlic tiling soiikuIktc else? For 111 sucli 11 case the previous 
non-apprehciiKinii ceases owinj* to the present apiirclirnsioii I Tlio opi>oncnt 
cannot say that llieru irar uon-AppreliciiHioii before, and (Iiat (liia, tliou^^lr 
Do longer existing, is the cause of the knoA(etI{;c of ab 8 encu->-iinlcs 8 he is 

r iared to admit that a man can «liU see after ha has lost his sight t — Vcihapir 
utll say that present iion-apprelienaioii is put an cud to by the present: 
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Sridhara concludes that the process by which we 
.-afterwards apprehend that a thing was absent (like the 
process by which we now apprehend that a thing is 
absent) is inference. “ What would have been remem- 
bered when another thing is remembered, and yet is not 
remembered, although the desire to remember is present, 
was absent at the time of the original experience. So- 
and-so is not remembered at such-and-such a place which 
is remembered, although the desire to remember is pre- 
sent. Therefore so-and-so was absent ”. — If it be object- 
ed that such an inference is doubtful (anaikdntika) be- 
cause we sometimes cannot call to mind something wliich 
as a matter of fact was present and formed part of the 
original experience — as when we remember one verse of 
a couplet but fail to recall the other — , we shall add to 
our ‘major premise’ the proviso ‘the aggregate of con- 
ditions for recall being the same in both cases’ (tidijasa- 
magrlkatva) . In the case of the two verses of the couplet 
the conditions are not the same, tliere liaving been a 
keener mental impression (patutarah samskdrah) pro- 
duced by the verse which is remembered. But where the 
two things were factors in a single cognition (ekajndna- 
samsargi) as in the case under consideration, this proviso 
is necessarily satisfied : the aggregate of conditions in the 
apprehension of one was identical with the aggregate of 


apprebensioQ, but that tbe past non-apprebension still subsists and that it 
is by tbis, which alone is fitted to determine a non-existence belonging to 
past time, that the thing’s absence on the previous occasion is determined. — 
I’be suggestion betrays remarkable knowledge and insight ! Non-apprebension 
is ‘antecedent absence’ {pragahhdva) of apprehension, and as such has its 
termination in apprehension, and is one and indivisible, not to be distin- 
guished by temporal differences into ‘past non-apprehension’ and ‘present 
non-apjirehension’. The exceeding subtlety of the distinction involved in 
saying that the present non-apprehension comes to a stop while the past 
non-apprelionsion subsists is of a kind only to be appreciated by persons 
who (like the opponent) have wits as sharp as the point of a blade of ku^a- 
;grass (kitbag rhjabuddlii) ! 

% 

This passage (NK p. 227 11. 11 — ^25) was not worth embodying in the 
above suinmary of isridhara’s argument, but is given as a sample of tenth- 
•ceniury polemics. 
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conditions in the apprehension of the other : and so the- 
aggregate of eonditions for recall will be identical.— The 
case of recalling verses is dilTcrent, because the original 
apprehension of them was not unitary but siicccssirc 
{kmincna pathijnnte naihijiulnasaiUsargini.y 

— Here, as always, it is ncccs.sary to distinguish the 
two senses of pniiiiana, as mere instrument of cognition 
(psychological) on the one hand, and as ground of belief 
(logical) on the other hand. In the latter sense Sridhara 
may be thought to prove his point; for the setting out 
of the logical grounds for belief in a negative judgment 
will take the form of an inference. ‘How do I know 
that it is absent? because it it had been present I should 
have scon it, or remembered it’. There will always be, 
however (though Sridhara will not admit it) a logical 
possibility of error in the inference, since it is impossible 
so to formulate tbe ‘ m.ajor premise ’ as to exclude all 
possibility of exception*. Practical or moral certainty 
(i.o. opinion that a wise man will act on) can be aebieved; 
but logical certitude in the concrete is an idol of the 
theatre. — But, a])art from this objection, Sridhara’s argu- 
ment proves too much : for the ground of our belief in 
perception* (which is .admitted to be an independent 
pramdm) is no less infcrenti.al than the ground of our 
belief in ‘non-apprehension’ (which is denied to be an 
independent pramuna). We m.ay support our positive 
percentual judgments by arguing ‘ it it were not there, I 
should not see it ’, no less than wc support our negative 
judgments by arguing ‘ if it were there, I should see if ’. 

'The psychology is wrong; but the distinction betvteen 'siranltaDeoiis’ 
and ‘successive’ association is noteworthy. 

°The normal man fails to see what is before his eyes in cases 
of sleight of hand. The suggeslible patient cannot see what is before his 
eyes when he is told that it is not there. Undetected physical conditions 
and psychological inhibitions maif be present to invalidate the negative- 
judgment and the inference by which we justify our belief in it. 

*And in memory. The Indian schools refuse the name of praraontr 
to memory, on the ground that the original apprehension was tbe pramana. 
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Perception is no more, and no less, independent of infer- 
ence than ‘ non-apprehension ’ is. And in both cases it is 
■equally impossible to exclude the chance of error : for 
sometimes we see what is not there, just as sometimes Vve 
•do not see what is there. 

Taking pramdna in the psychological sense of in- 
strument of cognition the position of those who like the 
later Nakjdyikas assert that we perceive absence would 
•seem to be justified. There is a felt difference in a room 
from which a picture or ornament has been removed : 
and this felt difference is psychologically something posi- 
tive, and becomes the instrument of negative judgementh 

(vii) A itihya — Traditiov ~ 

PBh p.230 1.24. “Tradition also, when true, is no- 
thing but Credible Testimony ’ ’ . 

When false, the question whether it is a pramdna, 
i.e, an insti'ument of valid cognition (pramd) of course 
does not arise. When true, it is indistinguishable from 
sahdapramdna; and as such is reducible to inference, 
according to Prasastapada. Tradition is mentioned 
among the claimants to the rank of pramdna in Nydiya- 
sTitrall.n.1-2, and its claim is rejected as not being differ- 
ent from ‘ word ’ — which the Nydya Sdtra admits as a 
flistinct pramdina. The reason for distinguishing it from 
sahda appears to have been that tradition has no assign- 
able author; whereas ‘ word ’ is somebody’s Avord — so 
that the question AAdiether it is the AAcrd of a reliable 
person (dptavaca7ia) can be raised. Thus Vatsyayana^ 
characterises tradition as having no assigned autho]’ 
because it has been handed doAvn through a succession of 
]:)ronoimcements . 

Ceo NS V. i. 31, where this is explicitly stated, infra, pp. 363 — 363. 

•The word is derived from Hi ha, two particles. Cf. the word 
itihasa meaning ‘legend’ : the word is simply the Hi ha asa, ‘and it came 
to pass', with which traditional talcs are introduced. 

^NBh. p. 100 1. 8 Hi hocur iiij aninli-Hapravaldrlcam pravada- 

pdrampanjani ailUujam, 


c'HAi>'riiu vr 


SOl'illS'rU'Alj UKin-TATKlXS. . 


(t) Vflijfjj — (u) TUv w>|>Uutmt tt UuUMical rcluutiaus 

— (Ill) Tile fti% oUjiii t» f» •/uo./uf ilulcttie — ii\ I*if<At I'l 

The tliiee Iieeils rliiilii, jiiti and iiiijrahuslhaiui, 
-.iiiiong the sixteen ‘eategorics’ of tlie Kijaijii, eorrcsiajnd 
to the Hojilihlici IClcnchi of the Aristotelian Onjaiinii. 
The second ehapter of the lirst lax)!: of the si'ilnix dis- 
tinguishes sophistry and cavilling (;i///ai and ritaiii/a) 
from liisenssion tradn)' on the ground that the sophistical 
arguinent, though it has the form of the Uve-nieinherl’d 
syllogism proper to hlisciission', uses as its means of 
proof eipiivocjition (cinilu), sophism (jiili) and futility 
{iiiijralwnthrmu) : while cavilling is sophistry which makes 
no attcin|)t to estahlish the position counter to that of the 
theory attacked (pni/i/aik-yd.vf/nlpanrtliiim). The chapter 
then gives an account of Hcpiivocation; but contents itself 
with barely defining Sophism and Futility, the full treat- 
ment of these two 'categories' Iwing reserved for the last 
or iiftli book of the stilras, which has these for its sole 
topic. 


SUCTIOX I. KQOIVCX^ATION. 

Equivocation is defined as verbal contradiction 
tlirougb the possibility of taking the words in an alter- 
native sense. It is divided into tbreo kinds, equivocation 
in respect of words, equivocation arising from a common 
term, and equivocation about a metapliorical expression. 

’Cf. Pinto, Hop., 531} B. and C., A\1icfo discuesioo is cootrastod with 
refutation and contradiction. 
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1. Vdkchala 

Equivocation in respect of words is defined in the 
sFitra as the supposition of something different from tliat 
intended by the speaker in the case of a tiling named by 
a homonym. Affitsyayana cites as an example the sent- 
ence navakamhalo 'yam manavaliah , by which the speaker 
means “ this man has a new blanket ” (narali kamhalali). 
But though in the resolution of the compound the mean- 
ing is unambiguous, the compound navakamhala is itself 
ambiguous (vicjnihe tu vUeso, na saindse), and the oppo- 
nent unfairly resolves it as nava kambuldh, taking it to 
mean “ this man has nine blankets ” : unf airly, because 
no word, as such, is jiarticular in its meaning; which 
becomes determinate only through the context (arthaprak- 
aramdisaliakdri visese variate), Yacaspati explains. 

2. Scimdnyachala. 

This is defined as the supposition of 'an impossible 
meaning, resulting from the application, to the thing 
that is meant by the speaker, of a common or class 
character which covers more than the thing meant. Eor 
example, the statement “this Brahman is learned” is 
unfairly taken to imply that any Brahman (including 
ignorant ones) is learned : unfairly, because it makes the 
unwarranted assumption that Brahmanhood was mention- 
ed as causally connected with the possession of learning; 
whereas in fact the speaker used the term ‘Brahman’ 
simply in explanation of the thing referred to {visaydnu- 
vada) without any intention to speak of the cause (avivak- 
sitahetukasya) . 

The trick here consists in taking a reference to 
attendant and accidental circumstances as a statement of 
something essential. 
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3. Uparararhahi 

The critic takes in its literal sense, and so is able to 
deny, a statement which the spealier obviously intends 
in a figurative sense. The example given is " the plat- 
forms shout”, which of course is used in the sense “the 
people on the platforms shout The term ‘platforms’ 
is jntended in the secondary sense and understood in the 
literal sense (bh(il;tijii prmjntjc prudhunycna kalpaiuim . 
Xlih p.u7 11. 15-l(i). The procedure is futile lieeau.so 
unlcs.s you contradict the speaker’s words in the sense in 
which he intends them you are not contradicting him at 
all. 

The first and third of these arc plainly fallacies in 
diclionc. The second is cipially so, though less plainly : 
for it turns on a deliberate misunderstanding of the struc- 
ture of the sentence : for a sentence which is obviously 
intended to bo constructed ” this man — the Brahman — 
is learned ”, is construed into the form ” this man, being 
a Brahman, is learned ”. ft is therefore rightly classed 
as a case of chala, i.e. fallacy in dic/ione. It can be 
brought under the rubric of amphiboly, in the Aristotelian 
classification of the fallacies in dictionc. 

SECTION 2. THE SOPHISTICAli OB DIALECTICAI, 
liEFUTATIONS (/.ITO 

The definition is given by anticipation at I.ii.18 — 
sddharmyavaidharmydbhyam pratyarast/idiiaiii jdtih , — 
‘tbe jdti is a counter-argument through likeness and 
difference’. Of course, on the Naiydyika theory of in- 
ference, strictly logical arguments also proceed through 
likeness and difference. What differentiates the dialectic 
devices to which the common designation jdti is given, 
is the nature of the, likenesses and differences on which 
2S 
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these dialectic semblances of logical demonstration relj . 
Vatsyayana says on iliis siitra : — 

“ The dialectical consequences which are generated^. 
when a logical reason is employed are called jdti (prayiikte. 
Tii hetau yah prasahgo jay ate, sa jdtih). Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the prohandum from likeness to the 
example’ {NS l.i.34), the jdti is a counter-argument rely- 
ing on some unlikeness to the example. Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the jnobandnm from unlikeness to the 
example’ {NS I.i.35), the jdti is a counter-argument 
through likeness to the example. A jdii is thus some- 
thing generated'^ from opposition {pratyanlkahhdvdj 
jdyamdno ’rtho jdtir iti). 

The last siltra of the first book states that there are 
many kinds of jdti, and of nigrahasthdna, arising from 
the variety of likenesses and differences" which may 
serve as the ground of dialectical demurrers {jdti), and 
from the vaidous sorts of misunderstanding and failure 
to understand which constitute futility {nigrahasthdna) . 
But, contrary to the usual practise of the first book, no 
enumeration or division of these two ‘categories’ is here 
given. On the other hand, when we come to the fifth 
book which treats of the varieties of jdti and nigrahas- 
thdna, we do get a division of jdti s (V.i.l) and a division 
of nigrahasthdna’ s (V.ii.l), followed in each case by a 
series of definitions of the different kinds of each. And 
these two series of definitions constitute the whole of the 
two sections of the fifth book, so that the book reverts to 

‘Vatsyayana clearly suggests an etymological explanation of ,tlie term 
jati in the word jaijate. But although jati is derived from jan, there is 
nothing to recommend the suggestion that this particular sense of jati means 
‘something generated or produced’ from a logical reasop. 

Possibly the word jati, general nature, comes to have the meaning 
of. a merely dialectical argument because such arguments arise from appeal 
to mere generalities, which “give forth directions too much at large’’ to 
constitute a doterminate reason (oiseitahetn) capable of leading to a' deter- 
uiipate conclusion. ' ■ 

^NS I. ii. 18 tadvikalpaj jdtiuigrahasihdnabahiitvam. 
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onuineration and dolinilion {iiMcsa and kiksom), wliicii 
am the eliaraeteristies of the first hook; thonf;h it no 
doubt also contains that ‘investif;atioii’ or examination 
of eoncei)t3 (parJksu) which characterises hc)olis II — IV' 
This ini{,dit suggest a suspicion that the fifth hook is a 
later addition, ftiit the atteiiipt to keeji definition alto- 
getlier distinct from examination is one that is hound to 
hrealc down in places : and this is notably the case in 
dealing with the dialectical types of argument, the treat- 
ment of which, like that of fallacies, is inevitahly largely 
a matter of classification. 

As to the post|)onenicnt of the elassilication. the mere 
length of the emnneratinn made it almost inevitahle that 
it should form a separate hook; and the same reason 
Mould htiv(> suggested the coiivenieuee of postponing a 
di»i)roportinnately long treatment of two categories and 
of proceeding at once to thi‘ ‘examination' of the other 
categories in the second hook. There is therefore no 
solid ground, .so far as the.se considerations go, for the 
vieu' that the fifth hook is a later addition. It has, sc 
far, as good a claim to he treated as an integral part of the 
early system as any of the other books. 

Nor docs it seem to he true that the topic is a relative- 
ly unimportant one, M'hich need have formed no cs.scn- 
tial jiart of the original system, hut may rather be regarded 
as the product of a subsequent scholasticism. The truth 
rather is that it n-as very necessary at the outset to settle 
M'hat was fair argument and udiat u-as not, and that the 
topic lost its importance for the later schools just because 
‘ the system had from the outset dealt so thoroughly 
with sophistical opponents that its account of the 
matter \vns embodied even in the subsequent logic of 

‘See Jha, Translation, Vol. iv. p. 279, footnote. He states that tlie 
PariitKlJhi dismisses the question whether the subject of the fifth book -is 
defiintiou or examination, and that Udajana decides that it is definition. 
He also cites the reasons gi\en by Vacaspati for the postponement of the 
■treatment of iali and nif/rabasthana. They arc perfectly good reasons. 
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those very opponents — that is to say the Buddhists — 
against whose methods we may perhaps conjecture that' 
the fifth book of the Nydyasutm was largely directed. 
Aristotle devotes as much space proportionately to the 
Sophistici Elenchi^ as the Nydyasutra does to the doctrine 
of jdti and nigmhasthdna; and if we are to condemn the 
latter as serious trifling we cannot exempt Aristotle’s 
treatise from the same condemnation. But the fact that 
in both systems of logic^ we are confronted with the same 
phenomenon of a careful attention to mere sophistry 
would seem to indicate that in the beginnings of syste- 
matic logic (at any rate in a social environment in which 
inordinate importance was attached to even a rhetorical' 
success in debate, as was the case in ancient Greece and 
India) the exposure of the sophistical method was a 
serious taskh 

The names of all the twenty-four jdti’s end in the 
word sama, which denotes equality or ‘parity’ and 
seems to ' signify that the defendant’s reasoning 
{stkdpa7id}ietiif) is equalised or counter-balanced by a 
parallel dialectical semblance of proof. The names may 
usually be translated ‘the counter-argument by . . 


do not mention the Topics, because Indian Logic did not develop 
a doctrine of dialectical argument from ‘common places', — as opposed to logic 
proper on the one hand and to sophistic on the other. It is true that the 
Nydyasutra advocates the use of sophistry and wrangling for the defence of 
truth likening it to the hedge of thorns with which we protect the young 
shoots {NS IV. ii. oO). But this is incidental, and only means that you 
should be able to use your enemy’s weapons. It is nowhere suggested that 
the use of dialectical arguments is intrinsically justifiable as leading to 
probable conclusions where demonstration is not available. 

■ 4 '"rhere is nothing to show that the parallelism between the systems 
ill historical contact. There is general likeness between the Sophistia 

Elenclii and the fifth book of the Nydyasutra. But this sort of thing is not 
evulence of connection. 

* introduction to Logic, (2nd edn., Oxford, 1916) 

pp. 586-587. See also page 368 infra, 

^As translated by Jba. 
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e.g. 'llie couiUer-arguiiiuiil by similarity', ami so on. 
The whole list is as folhms ; — 


.Y.V. V.i.l. 


1. sailhiinntja-.iainii 
tl. caiillianiiijii — 

3 . a//.(ir.;ii — 

■ 1 . — 

5. laripjii — 

0. (jcuriii/ii — 

7. ciluilpa — 

8. sCuIhya ' — 

'.I. iiriiiili — 

10 . n/jriJ/ili — 

11 . iiriisiiiKjii — 

I'J. pmliitrxt/iula — 


13. uuiitpiitli — 

II. .sniii.s'eya — 

15 . priihiraijii ' — 

III . (ilirtii — 

17. ijr/hii;w/ti— 

18. iiri.s'i'.yi - 

19. — 

■ 10 . iiiiiilahillii — 
• 11 . iiiiiiimidhillii— 
• 11 . tniiltja — 

•13. )ii(i/i/ — 

II. Id'irija — 


That is to say, the so|ihisl or dialectician (jati-itldiii) 
Jiiay give the appciiranee of a refutation ((ItixauiUiUusa) 
of cveiv It valid argument by the use of one of these 21 
dialectical deviee.s’ : — 

1. lie may pnaluce an irrelevant lihcncss to 
non-P, 

2. or an irrelevant difference from P. 

3. He may odd to S qualities po.sse.ssed by P’s 
wliieli are not j)roved by if, 

•1. or .'.•abiract from S qualities which it |)0ssesses 
but whieh arc not po.ssessed by P’s. 

5. He may argue that since P as the thing to 
be proved i.s to be shown in S, it is equally 
to be shown in the evidential cases adduced, 

0. or that if P is not to be shown in the eviden- 
ti.al cases, it is equally not to he shown in S. 


‘To bo tlistin^iiislu'*! from tho two of fallacious mitlillo term 

(hettiibhasa) \vhicli bear (he some names, aud aro described in NS I. li. 
7 - 0 . 

’For (he Sanskrit names of each type sec corresponding numbers in the 
list given abo\c. 
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7. As AI may optionally be thought of as accom- 
panied Of not accompanied by an accidental 
circumstance, Y, so there is an equal option 
of supposing M to be P and to be non-P. 

8. Since the evidential cases are ex hypothesi 
like S, and since S is only doubtfully P 
isamdigdhasddhyarat), P being prohandum, 
— then P is equally prohandum in the evi- 
dential cases. 

9. M and P are already united, so that there is 
no passage from M to P; 

10. or, M and P are disunited, so that M will 
never prove P. 

11. The defendant does not prove that his proof 
is proof, so that there is a further question 
to be settled, 

12. and, if there is to be no proof that proof • 
proves, a counter-instance may always be 
adduced (the question of its cogency will 
never arise, since we need not show’ that our 
so-called proof is a proof). 

13. A cause becomes a cause by producing its 
effect, and therefore prior to the production 
of the effect the cause is no cause : and so' 
(since effects cannot be produced in the 
absence of causes) there is no production of 
effects. 

14. Any inference is inconclusive because any B 
will possess some point in common both with 
P’s and with non-P 's : and a quality which 
is thus common will always give rise to 
doubt whether S is P or non-P. 

15. Any middle term is exposed to an antinomy 
and therefore only raises, without settling. 


The 21 jCith 


•m 


the (iiu'stioii-ttl-issiic. (This iiieims that if 
you call liiul an M ivliicii is ]’, you can 
always — e.g. under Xo. I — lind in S auotlier 
quality wliich is nou-P. So tliere will 
always he what later logic called a satprati- 
pakxtt, i.e. an antinomy. 1 

10. The siqiposed prohuiis-jirohumiuiii relation 
implies aulccedence and sequence and yet 
is de.stroyed by the introdiirtinn of teinporil 
distinctions ; and so the reason given is 
always no reasnn. 

17. Any argument carries with it an iiiipliraliriii 
of the contradictory. If the defendant say.s 
that S is P so far as it is then he implies 

• that it must be non-P so far as it is other 
than 1\I. 

18. If re.somblance in a point makes thing.s 
identical in another point, then there nunst be 
eonqilete mn-dijje.rence of all things (so far 
as they resemble each other at all). 

1!). It is arbitrary whether you choose JI as your 
middle — thereby proving that 8 is P — or 
some other quality of S, such as Y — thereby 
proving that S is not P. Therefore the con- 
clusion is li mere conliiiycncy (you may 
draw it, but you need not). 

20. Yon have e.\perience of P in the presence of 

M : but you sometimes have equal experi- 
ence of P'in the absence of M (P following 
from various conditions — ‘Plurality of 

Causes’). 

21. So far as an argument relies upon non-percep- 
tion as proving non-existence of something, 
it can always be retorted that there is equal 
non-perception of your non-perception — 
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which does not therefore exist. Ergo, that 
which you assert to be non-existent may be , 
existent after all. 

22. It can be argued that everything is equalhj 
non-eternal, because everything has some 
resemblance (e.g. in respect of existence or 
knowability) to such non-eternal things as 
a pot, 

23. or that, since what is non-eternal is eternal 
in its non-eternality (truth being eternal), 
everything is equally eternal. 

24. Since the coming into existence of a new pro- 
duct cannot be distinguished from the mere 
manifestation of the already existent, what 
looks like an effect may after all not be an 
effect. (So that you might as well maintain, 
with the Smikliyas, the doctrine of satkdr- 
yavada, as maintain with the Naiydyikas the 

doctrine of asatkdryavada.) 

The fifth book of the Nydyasutra and Yatsyayana’s 
comment on it contain some interesting matter. TJie 
following observations deal with points of interest which 
are raised in connection with certain of the jcitis. 

Nos. 1 and 2. Parity of likeness and unlikeness 

Sadharmyasama go together. If a conclusion is proved 
and- vaidharmya- affirmatively or by likeness to the 
sama. example, it will always be possible to 

point to (a) a likeness, or (h) an un- 
likeness of the case in question to other well-known 
examples, in proof of the opposite : and similarly if the 
conclusion is proved negatively or by difference from the 
•example. Thus let it be argued that the soul is active, 
because it possesses qualities which are the cause of 
activity, like a piece- of matter. It can be retorted that 
(a) the soul is like ether, which is inactive, in respect of 
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boiny ■.ill-lH.TViuiiiiy; iinil lliiU (b) il is unliko ;i piici- ol 
niatlor wliicli k uclivo, in rL-sptci nt not ln'iny of a dclor- 
liiiiiaie slia[>o. Similarly lot it !«■ iiryiiial, itcijatin'Iij, iliai 
flic w)ul is inactive, U'caiisc il i.s all-|)crva(liny, iiiilihc a 
piece of mailer. It c.in Ih- ri'torlcd lliat (ill the soni is 
uiililic ether, which is inactive, in rcspcci of haviny 
(pialitics which aiv the ransc of activity (c.y, volition, 
and mcril-dcmcrili; and (b| it is /i7,'c a piece of matter, 
which is .iciivc, in res[H'cl of .’iclivity-cansiii" tpiahtics 
(which, in lln‘ case nf the piece of matter, arc represent- 
ed, as Y.'icaspati isvinls out. hy conjimction with a tanyi- 
hlc ohjccl wliich possesses rnjii, eiierey or vebs ityi 

'I’he .irilriil.ihii'i .solnlion of this difliciilty is ohscnre : 
[Idtruil ijnxiililliinil hiliiiililih f.V.S' V.i.tl), — "the conclii- 
.sion (nf a valid sylloyism) is proved in the way in vvliieh 
a cow is proved, from its cow-hood'”. This snyyests 
a very sterile view of infereiKc; and it is tied as a matter 
of f.'iet the .“urt of inference eonteinplated in the Iririilliiim 
iiiiiimihiiiiii of .V.S’ I.i.n. In any case il seems to have 
had no inllnenee on the theory and (traetice of the .Vyaya 
fchool : ihonyh the later Taia'iwibii school made use of 
merely formal inference of this sort to ‘(trove’ that a 
thing is what il is hecanse it is not other than what it is; 
and the htihit of sneh demonstration by identity is a 
deformity in sneh a Viii^csilia mamial as the Sap/apa- 
dartbi of isiv.adityti. 

Vatsyayana ex|)lains the sHlra to mean tiiat ineon- 
clusiveness (iictjiicaxttiii) will be found when a proof 

’VtUa^ajanu oil «Y.S' II, ii. Ci tiiut juti cannot bu apprcIii'iiJei] 
ui)3rt from tliu uitliviiliial {eyaJ^ti) ami Iho ‘form' l>ot1i be 

and tlic gutrahrtra {;V6' V. i. If) accept Iho doctrine tlinl iho unncrsal (here 
called rJiiidni/a) id an ohjirl of perception {aiudnyaln) ; and on NS II. 
ii. G.5 liu itajs — follovtiti;; the Ailtra — that tho dlffi or detenninuio collocation 
of ]>arU id the ail'll of the unicerka) {jStiUu^a), and ailda that hrafa pSileiia 
giini anutiiittrauli, "i)c*oplc infer a cow by means of its head and foot” : 
^^h^cll is not (piitc easy to reconcile with Iho present 'VutH^u^nnu on 

NS n. il, G5-C0 wliocfl the laii^iiago of the Vaiiciiihasriira (as pointed out 
abQ^e, pa^jc 7. note ) in descrihiug jSfi a« tutnunijatUefci and characterising 
it as prof»/at/d«Mc/ffiniMii//a. 
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is proposed by mere likeness or by mere difference 
{sadharmijamatrena vaidharmyamdtrena ca sddhija- 
sadhane pratijndijamdne) , but will be impossible where 
a peculiar character (dharmavisesa) is taken as the middle 
term or probans. The proof of being a cow is from that 
likeness to other cows which constitutes cow-hood, and 
not from its having a dewlap, etc.h 

He himself refers us to that section of his com- 
ment in which he dealt with the ‘Members’ of syllogism. 
The reference is to KBh p. 45 11. G — 10, on NS I.i.39;. 
which mav be rendered : — 

*j 

“ When the reason and the example are correctly 
taken iparUuddhi) they do not give rise to the various 
dialectical devices and futilities wliich spring from the 
option of a counter-argument based on likeness and un- 
likeness. The fact is that the dialectician’s (jcltioddhi) 
counter-argument presupposes that the relation of prohans 
and probandnin in the example has not been established. 
If the probans-prohandum relation of the two qualities, 
as it exists in the example, is apprehended as established, 
then it is a probative character that is taken as reason 
or middle term, and not a mere likeness nor a mere differ- 


ence (sddlianablidtasya dharmasyopaddnam, na sddhaimi- 
yamdtrasya na vaidliarmyamdtrasya vdY'. This is a plain 
statement of difference between a properly logical argu- 
ment and mere dialectic : though it must be admitted 
that Yatsyayana does not succeed in telling us how 


we are 
rih'suJictn 


to distinguish a sadhanahhutadharma or 
from a mere likeness or dilference. Unit 


is, he does not give us any such canon of argument 
as the trairupya (see however under No. 22 infra). 
A justification for not telling us how proof proves is 
perhaps to he found in the interesting piece of Socratic 


‘1 Ju iu,i iiD'.v tlii.-i to he reconciled '.vitli Vilt.'ivdvaiur.'i owu 

ut.itcsiicnt ar cited in the preceding note. I take it tliat he here ;dipi ntto- 
a point of \tcvc uhicli lie did not really hold, — under the iniincdiate ncccHiiy 
of unding a nscaning for the sutrn. 
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qui-.'-tiiiiiiii" M'illi «liicli 111 - rfi)lics lo No. 11 . llu- 
j)rii,t(i)i(ju.viiniit jati, llio htirdiMi of wliicli in lo (lomaiiil 
from llii! Siiiij<tijil;ii tlio iTnli'iuiiil.< of tlie ilrx(ihila or 
giroliativo iiinlaiia' on wliicIi lii.s nvllooi.siii lolirs. 
■' "What iH-TMiii-. lalio .a ligjlil. anil for olial 
(mriHiM'?’ ‘IVrMiiis wlio waul lo nw, for tlic imr|ioso 
of in’i'iii" .noini'tliin;; that is to Ih‘ nivn'. ‘'rhi'ii why ilo 
not iH'ojilr who want lo mc a liulu takr another 
liHhl (to .‘-iv the lir.-ii li(thl hylV' 'Ileeaii'e a liohl is 
KSm without another h(;hl, and .-st lakino a ligtht lo see a 
light hy is nsi'le-s", ‘Well, for what |mr|K).-e is the ex- 
ample employed (in a syllogisiiill*’ ‘For the purpose of 
giving knowledge of -01001111110 not known'. ‘Then for 
wliitl [iur|iose is a statement of proof (/.liri/Hii/jiji/e.irt) 
reipiia'd in the e.ise of the e.xamide, if the e.xample is 
something hiiincii (prn/ilii/n) whieh is aihlneed for the 
liiiriio.su of giving knowledge (of what is not known. 
pmjmtiaimrtUiim xc. iiiiriijiliildsija)? In faet an example 
is defined as something in regard lo whieh there 
is inianimity of lay and learned isn /.linhi hmf.i- 
/■iiparitpif.iliiiin'i ydsmin urffie ImiUlhixiimijdt'd, i/r.sfiinfir 
f/f). Statement of pixiof is iisele.ss for the purpose of 
giving knowledge of what is so defined’. This is the 
answer to the prii.iiin.ipi.viimo"'. 

lYo. 8 SSd/itjdSd- ' Parity pei- prolwm/mn’ 

ma. (dha) consists in attribut- 

ing lo the E.xample, not the 


'The liiali'ilictaii'N ntni'rtioii lirre m. not that tho particular Jffiauta 
iiBftl by tlio ile/t‘ji<ianl is di‘ftxtj»c, but that any r/ffftTrifa is an siicii 
dt.fe<.tn<>, — l.uruniliiapaJr/Ot, "I'cxaiiso it docs not declare u tatisc". as tlio 
tfitra puts it: or. as Vula>u^ana iiiits it, ’'bccaiise a reason is not Jeclaroii: 
and whitouv a renhon tlicrc is no cKiahliahmciU (iielitm dnlortno siJtJItir 
niitti'}". That is nliy VHtH^a^ana asMiijnH to the hccoiid tiiciiiher of tha 
HVUogtBjii ihtt spcc-jfic function of dcclarUi}' probatt'.cnc'BB (sud/ianntticacaHal. 
(jKirifv tho languages of the presi-iit isassago he might liavu aaid that function 
is I.iiraii3pa<leia or hetvapaJeila, i.a to declare that thcro is a hctu, a real 
ruaKoii or probutit, inanifcst in ihu JfffSnta, 

.ho present passage, in eoiijunctioii uitli the use of apade^a in (Iio 
lists of latilraijuLli'a in tho senEO of *|ioiiiting out a cntiso', appears to 
throw light on the iibo of Iho nonls aiutdeia and aiiapade^a in the VaUefiha 
Sulra, in the senses of helu and hcttSbhSta. 
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property P as such, but the property P as frohan- 
dum , — as major term of the syllogism, i.e. as some- 
thing that is to be proved. (“ You say that the ex- 
ample has the property to be proved. But the ‘ pro- 
perty to be proved ’ is still to be proved, and so you 
cannot be cei’tain that the example possesses it ”). — 
If the soul is like a piece of matter, then the piece of 
matter is li]’:e the soul. But the soul is the sfidhya, 
•that of which the property P is to be proved. Ergo, 
the example resembles it in being something of which 
the property is to be proved. And if you say : “But 
the piece of matter is not like the soul in the respect 
of being the sadhija { = sadlujadhciDnin, or 'pahsa) 
of the argument”, the opponent will say “ then 
neither is the soul like the piece of matter in the res- 
pect of being active”. 

The real difference between the sadliyasama 
hetvdhlidsa^ of Book II and the sadliyasama jciti of 
Book V is this, that the former is a just charge of 
petitio principii brought against a particular 
syllogism, while the latter is a mere dialectical device 
for bringing the same charge, unjustly, against any 
syllogism whatever, good or bad. 

No. 14 Samkiya- The Naiydyika has argu- 

sama. ed that sound is non-eternal 

because it follows upon 
volition, like a pot. The opponent cannot show that this 
argument is savyahhicara : but he • says that another 
middle term could be taken which is savyahhicara, 
and therefore generates doubt; for instance, sound 
is perceptible by sense, — ^but things perceptible by 
.sense are sometimes eternal (as in the case of Uni- 
vei'salsp and sometimes inon-eternal i(as in the case 

V . 

'For which see page 197 supra. 

"Certainly a reference to the doctrine as taught in the Vai^e.pua 

school . 
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of a pot). Tliis creatos a (loul)t as to wlietlier sound 
is or is not eternal. 

Uddyotakara points out that tlie difference 
between this sopliisni and No. 1, tlie scMunnyasama, 
is that the latter arises from cka^iitlliarmija (taking 
a middle term which is found with non-P, instead of 
with P), whereas the jiresent dialectical device con- 
sists in taking as middle term a quality of S which is 
common botli to P and to non-P {iibhatjasiulliannya). 

This is a dialectical device for attributing to 
any argument the fallacy of savyubicCira. It is re- 
lated to tliat fallacy just as the sCiiI hyasama jati and 
the jmikarmmsama jiiti are related to the corres- 
pondingly named fallacies. 

The no.xt sfitra (V. i. 15) gives the obvious solu- 
tion of this sophism. “ Although doubt arises from 
a quality comtnon (to P and non-P). there is no doubt 
after the character which difforentiates (S from non- 
P) has been grasped”. The sttlra is an abnormally 
long one and adds an argumenium ad Unmincm' 
against the liauddha who uses this piece of dialec- 
tic : “ And since you do not admit tlie eternality of 

the universal you cannot contradict our argument on 
this ground (i.c. on the ground that sound resembles 
the universal, and that the universal is eternal)”. 
A'o. 15 Prakara- This is a dialectical de- 

nasama. vice for attributing the pra- 

karansama fallacy [see p. 395] 
to any argument. Since, even in tlie case 

,of a valid argument, such as ‘ sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product of volition’, there will be 
found some quality in which the minor term (S) re- 
sembles non-P’ s ’ (as well as a quality in which it 

‘Vatsyayana does not comment on this part of tlio sulra, Jha’s 
translation seems to misunderstand it. 

*Ab shown under No. I, tMUarmyasama, Sound resembles univets.\Is 
(wliicli are eternal) in being perceptible. So that sound presents the com* 
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I’esembles P’s libliayasadharmija) , it can always 
be maintained that even a valid middle term merely 
‘starts a question’ {prakaranam pravartayati) , i.e, 
gives rise to an antinomy (nbhayasadharmydt prakri- 
ydsid.dheli prakaranasamali. NS. V. i. 16). 

No. 16 Rejoinder Any so-called reason is 

that a reason just like a reason which is 

is 710 reason no reason. How so? — traiMl- 

(aketusama) ycisiddheh , — because the rea- 

NS V. i. 18. son as such is asiddha, not 

established to exist, at any of 
the three points of time, past, present and future. 

For the reason is the prohans, and it must exist 
either before, or after, or simultaneously with, the 
prohandum. If before, there is as yet no probandum 
for the so-called probans to prove, and therefore it 
is not a probans. If after, since the does 

not yet exist there is nothing of which the so-called 
probandum is the probandum (and therefore it can- 
not be called probandum, and so the probans heing 
left without a probandum is not a probans). If 
simultaneously, then, since both exist together, 
which is probans of which? and which is probandum 
of which? A reason, therefore, cannot be distin- 
guished from what is not a reason {hetur alietund na 
vUisyate). The aJietusama is a rejoinder based on 
the resemblance of a reason to what is not a reason 
{alietuna scidliarmyat pratyarastlianam alietusamalx) . 

[This sounds Buddhistic, and resembles the kind 
of dialectic employed by Ndgdrjiina against the validity 
of reasoning, in his Madhyamika Kdrikd.~\ 

binatioii of perceptibility with depencleace-on-volitiou. Tf perceptibility were 
confined io eternal things, there •would be a genuine antinomy (viriidilhneijn- 
hhicdrin, satpratipakea) : (or, as Prasastapada puts it, ,the combination of 
properties would be, as such, peculiar to sound [asadhurana) , and there ■vvould 
be the anadliyavij'iita fallacy).' But of course perceptibility is not avijahhicririn 
■with reference to eternality. 
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Soliilwii (ij No. l(i Tt is not true thst llu> 

NS. V. i, loason is not cstalilislifd to 

exist at any of tlie tlirce points 
of time. How so ! lieeause it is bv a probaii^' that 
any probandum is proved ! And this huge percep- 
tual universe serves as an example of (he truth that 
there is a meaus of denying things that are to ho 
denied, and a meiDi.i of knowing things (hat are to 
he known. As to the query — In the .■thsence of the 
probnndum, of what will the probuiix be the pro- 
hans\ — the answer is that it will he the pndmu.t of 
whatever is to he denied or whatever is to he known. 

The .solution so fiir is simply an aitpeal to the 
fact that knowledge does exist; and therefore means 
of knowledge. Sutra 20 adds the obvious urpumcn- 
tum ad hominem : — 

Since your rejoinder condemns reasoning as 
such, contradiction also becomes impossible, and 
therefore you cannot contradict what you are setting 
out to contradict i (Yon have yourself given a 
reason for denying the validity of reasoning : there- 
in contradicting yourself.) 

No. 17 Rejoinder Implication will always 

by ImpUcalion convey the contradictory of 

iarthripallisama) any conclusion. and so 

' NS. V. i. 21. every argument is exposed to 

the artbapattisama dialectic. 
Thus, if you argue that sound is non-eternal because 
of its likeness to nou-etcrnal things, then from your 
very statement there emerges the implication (artliad 
upadyate) that, because of its likeness to eternal 
things, it is eternal ! And as a matter of fact sound 
is like an eternal thing, namely, ether, in respect of 
being intangible (this however is urged by way of 
another piece of dialectic, -vizr-No.’ I, sddharmyasa- 
rna It is mentioned here merely" as' confirming the 
result’ of. thc'.'.'rejoindercby-.iimplication!)’..,/. 
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The use of arthd'patti is different from and more 
primitive than its use in the classical Nydya, and the 
Mlmcimsa. In the IStydya Sutra and Bhdsya the 
term means nearly what it meant in the lists of 
tantrayukti in Kautilya and SuiriLta, viz., the verbal 
or semi-logical implications of a statement. When- 
a man says ‘S is P, because it is like X,’ he may al- 
ways be taken to imply that in so far as it is not like 
X it is not P. There is of course no logical necessity 
about such ‘ implication’, as the Naiydyika points 
out in the solution given in the next sutra. 

Solution of No. 17 In the first place, if we 

NS. V. i. 22. are to read into statements 

meanings which are not sta- 
ted, then toe can read into tlie opponent’s statement 
that sound is non-eternal because it resembles pro- 
ducts, like a jar, the implication that it is eternal in 
so far as it resembles in respect of intangibility eternal 
things like ether : which of course is destructive of- 
his thesis {-pak.sahdni) . 

And yet we can read this implication into his 
statement, — just because it is not stated ! In the 
second place, such implications from bare opposition 
(viparyaijanidtrdd arthdpattih) are not logically co- 
gent but inconclusive {anaikdntika) . In the state- 
ment that solid bodies fall it is surely not implied 
that water, which is not solid but fluid, does not fall ! 

No. 18 Rejoinder One quality is found com- 

hi) Non-differ- mon to sound and such things 

ence (avisesasa- as pots, and on the strength 

nia) NS. V. i. 23. of it you infer that sound is 

non-diff event from these 
things in being non-eternal. 

o o 

Very well then — you expose yourself to the 
dialectical rejoinder that everything is non-dift'erent 
from everything else : because the one quality of 
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‘ existence ’ is found in all things ; .vnd on the 
strength of this we may infer tliat <iU tilings are non- 
different, i.e. identical. 

Itcplij to iVo. 18 We infer another quality, viz., 

•W. V. i. dl. non-etornality, from the quality 
of ‘ lining produced hy volition ’ 
which is common to |H)ts, etc., and somiil. lint 
there is no other quality common to nil things 
which has as its cause the projicrly of ‘ exis- 
tence', so that we could infer the ‘ non-difference ’ 
which is asserted. — You may say that non-oternality 
itself is this other property in respect of which all 
111111^ are non-diflerent. Hut the inference to the 
conclusion that all things are non-eternal could have 
no evidence in supiion of it other than the subject 
(‘ all things ') it,so(f (pratijMrthacijatiriktam ani/ad 
uddharaiiam unsti)'. And if there is no example 
a rea.son cannot be valid (anm/iiharanaS ca heiiir niis- 
ti). And you may not take part of your subject for 
an example : for that which is to be proved cannot 
be an example (pratijiVtikadeiasija codahuramteam 
anupnimnnam , na hi sadhyam iidfdiaramiii bhamti). 

And since existent’ things are both eternal and 
non-eternal, the conclusion tliat all things are non- 
elernal is iinpossilile. Therefore the inference of the 
identity of everything, from existence, is a meaning- 
less proposition. 

And if our opponent maintains that all things 
are non-eternal because they exist, he has admitted 
thereby that sound is non-eternal ; and it becomes 


'That ia to say tho argument nouM cotno umlcr nJdjotakura'a rubric 
of act(ft/amandjapak«acipa7c{a, an argunu^t in which neither positive nor 
negative evidence ia available, and which is therefore invalid. It was after- 
wards known aa the anupasathhurin fallacy. 

*Tho true reading ia supplied by tho Ucuarca 10'20 edition — satoi ctl 
nityunitj/abhatud, etc. The Vizianagrain test ban tataf ro, etc. 

24 
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impossible for him to deny this position (which he 
desires to deny)h 

The main interest of this passage is (i) the anti- 
cipation of later doctrines as to the necessity of 
examples in a valid inference — if there is neither 
sapaksa nor vipaksa there is no evidence at all, and 
therefore no inference. Later logicians however 
sometimes admitted the validity of an inference 
about ‘ everything ’ — e.g. all things are nameable, 
because they are objects of knowledge, (ii) There 
is a reference to the argument from the nature of the 
existent to its transitory character (ksanikatvavada) . 
But the argument is so formalised in its presentment 
that it loses all the force which it has (for instance) 
as presented in the chapter on the Bauddlias in the 
Sarvadar^anasamgraha. — It may fairly be suspected 
that this often happens in this\chapter on idti; and 
that many of the dialectical difficulties here dealt 
with were much more genuine difficulties than they 
appear to be when presented formally as this or that 
^ jati ’ . 

No. 19 Rejoinder The causes of either of the 

by Contingency two alternatives are to be found 
oj Cause in the subject of inference : if 

(Ground) : or, you happen to take one you get 
Equal Possibili- one result, and if you happen 
ty (upajmttisa- to take the other you get the 
ma). NS. V. i. 25. contradictory result. Thus, if 

you take the fact that sound is 
a product of volition — which is a cause or ground of 
non-eternality — you will infer that sound is non- 
eternal. But it is equally open to you to take the 
fact that sound is intangible — ^which is a cause or 

*Tbe Baiiddha would not wish to deny this; though the Mundiiisaka 
would. It looks as if the dialectical opponent here were a Munamsaku, n tlic 
text is right. But perhaps the Baiiddha would wish to deny it nieroly 
because the Naiijaijika maintains it. 


U imlabilhi-sttuui 




ground of otcniiilily: and tlicn voii will draw the 
coiiolusioii lluit sound is etcrniit. ttueli re|oinder 
through possibility of taking the ground of cither 
couellisioii {iiblidild.'yu l:uriim,/Mputly('i prahjurds- 
lliatmm) constitutes ’* the dialectic of equal possibi- 
lities ” (uiMpultifiimii)'- 

.Yu. it) Hrjoiiult r Tbi.s rejoinder is based 

hij 1‘liiriililij on the fact that there is experience 
of Caiixcs (ii/Jii- (tipiibibil/ii) of the elfeet even in 
Utb(l/iif(uiia) the absence of the alleged cause 

iV.S'. V. i. '27. I iiirili.'iliil.iiritiuih/uh r 'pij iiimlaiii- 
IiImiI iipaliibtlbhitiiKih). The groiinil 
which the defciidaut alleges for the iioii-etcriiality of 
sound is that it is a product of volition. But noii- 
eteriiality of sound i.s found also in the case of the 
sound made hy the houghs of trees broken olT by the 
wind — in the 'e.ahc of wliich the alleged cause of the 
iion-olertiality is not present. V pnlnbdhhama is 
the iianie for the retort based on the fact that we 
perceive the probaiidiii/i-tiwilily even in the absence 
of the alleged proban.i {nirdixlitaijit sildliiiiiasijubhrtce 
'pi siidhtjadliurmopaltibdhya pratijovusthuitam upa- 
labdhifatnah) , 

Reply lo No. 20 The defendant’s position is 
NS. V. i. 28. not contradicted by the fact that 
that property ari.ses from other 
reasons as well (bdranCmlardiUipi Uiddharmopapal- 
tor apralhedhah) . — The man who argues that sound 
, is eternal because it follows on volition means to as- 
sert that it follows from a cause, and not that the 
effect is restricted to this particular cause (na kdnjasya 

Diltljolakara ami Y^canpali MUra felt some tlUTicuUy m tlisfin- 
^'iiishiiig this from tljo praharai^aaawa jatt, No. 13. The difference (wliicli 
both of tlicm iiidicato) is simply that JU No. Itt tho emphasis is laitl on Iho 
polintiaJihj o( an antingijiy, whereas in No. 15 tho actual antinomy is asserted 
as the basis of tlio rejoinder. The jmint in No. 19 is the arltlrannesx of 
choosiu}; one oat of two ^lOssibsUties. Nothing is said of tliu cogency of cither 
possibility. 
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harananiyamali) . And he is not contradicted by 
showing that the non-eternality which he affirms may 
be deduced from another ground also. 

(Of the two valid anoayavyatirehin types of 
inference which were recognised both by Buddhist 
and by Naiyciyika logic, one is that in which — as 
western logic would express it — the major premise 
is not ‘ simply convertible’, i.e. in which all M is P, 
but not all P’s are M. It is to this t}qDe that the 
present rejoinder applies. Uddyotakara’s rubric 
for this type is sapaksaikadekmrtti , and the stock 
example is ‘ sound is non-eternal because it is the 
product of volition, like a pot’ .) 

'No. 21 Rejoinder (This rejoinder is directed 
hy 'Unperceiv- against the defendant’s proof 
ed non-percep- that a thing is not present 
tion’ (amipa- because he does not see it). The 
labdhisama) rejoinder to this is that “ the 

NS.N. i. 29. opposite is possible, seeing that 

the absence (of his non-percep- 
tion of the thing) may be argued on the ground that 
he does not perceive his non-perception”. The 
siltra is involved, but there is no room for- doubt as- 
to the nature of the dialectic intended : — 

A. I do not see it, so it is not there. 

B. But do you perceive vour non-perception of it? 

A. No. ' 

B. Then (by your own reasoning) your alleged non- 

perception does not exist : in which case the 
thing may be there after all ! 

(This will amount to proving that you see what 
you do not see. But perhaps it is not quite so absurd 
as it looks. For failure to perceive may in fact be 
no proof that the thing was not there. Non-percep- 
tion must fulfil certain conditions if it is to be a proof 
of absence). 
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Tn an inliodiiclnry coininont to this sil/m Vritsyii- 
yana interprets this piece of dialectic ns applying to 
tile argument for the non-eternality of sound'. 
“ It cannot bo said, as the Mimiiiitsuka says, that 
sound existed even before tliat manifestation of it 
wbicli the Niiiyfiyika calls the ‘ production ’ of it, but 
that it was not ))erceivcd on account of certain 
obstacle.^ or impediments (iir<irijii) wliieli constitute 
canse.s of non-apprehension (aarnhnnnkurana). For 
(as we !\'aiyriyik<t.i holdl had there been sncji impedi- 
ment.s they would have been perceived. Hut they are 
not perceived, and therefore do not c.xist.” And so 
there is no rc.ison to suppose that sound is not a pro- 
duct but existed even before it was ' manifested ’. 

To this argument the Pejoinder by Unperceived 
non-perception supplies an answer. — "Tlie non- 
pcrception of these concealing agencies is itself not 
perceived, and from its not being perceived its non- 
existence follows : and, its non-existcnce being thus 
established, your reason for asserting the absence of 
the concealing agencies disappears : and, from the 
absence of this reason, the contrary conclusion — exis- 
tence of obstacles — is confirmed. . . . This re.ason ‘non- 
perception of obstacles’ is countered hy an equal non- 
'jwrceytion (iamayanuimlabdhya ‘pratyacasthitah ) — 
non-perception not only of the obstacles hut also of the 
non-perceplion. And this is called anuqntlabdhisa- 
ma." 

Rcpltj to No. 21 “ The reasoning is invalid, 

NS, V. i. 30. because non-perception is no more 
and 31. than absence of perception.” Anu- 

palambhatmakalcM anupalabdh- 
cr ahetuh.- ■ ■ ■ 


‘It has in fact been aaeJ by an opponent in the section on the imper 
mauence of sounds NS 11. it, 10— 21*, and V. i. 30 is identical with II. ii. 21. 
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■ By failing to perceive what does not exist, you 
do not prove its existence! “ What exists is the ob- 
ject of perception : and the proposition ‘ this exists ^ 
is based on perception. What does not exist is the 
object of non-perception, and the corresponding pro- 
position is ‘ this, not being perceived, does not exist’. 
Now this non-perception of the non-perception of 
obstacles, working on its proper object, i.e. on a 
perception which does not exist, does not belie or con- 
tradict that object : and its object — non-perception 
of obstacles — being thus not belied or contradicted is 
competent to serve as the reason in our argument. — 
Obstacles, however, because they are existent things, 
are objects of perception, and there ought to be per- 
ception of them. That they are not perceived is due 
to absence of the perception which would convey the 
knowledge of the proper object of the perception : 
and as a result of the non-perception the object pro- 
per to the non-perception is conveyed to us, in the 
form ‘ there are no obstacles which would cause non- 
apprehension of sound ’. So our non-perception is 
(in fact) established by the very fact that we do not 
perceive it (the non-perception), — in other words the 
absence of perception is the proper object of the non- 
perception of the absence of perception!” 

The answer amounts to this. Non-perception is. 
absence of perception. Therefore, as an absence, it 
is the appropriate object (not of perception, but) of 
7 zo 72 .-perception. I expect to perceive a jar : but I 
expect not to perceive the absence of a jar. So T 

should expect to perceive a perception, — and therefore 
if to perceive a ?io?z-perception. — The solution of the 
difficultv (which is a real one) is obviously not com- 
plete : for the consciousness that something is not 
there is in fact not an absence of consciousness, — 
though it is certainly quite a different sort of conscious- 
ness from the consciousness that the thing is there. 
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The interestina: thin£? in this discnssion is the 
account of self-awareness indicated in sutra 31 . and 
in the Bhdsya thereon. The Banddha view was that 
a state of mhd is aAvare of itself {svasavu'edaneya). 
The Mwmmsaka lickl that ihc soul has awareness 
{samvit) of its own states, but not as objects : the 
awareness not being parallel to knowledge, since in 
knowledge we are cognising objects {fvameya'), while 
in this ‘ awareness ’ we are aware of the states of 
consciousness as such, i.e. as subjective (savvvittayaira 
samvedya^). The classical Naiyayika view disagrees 
with the Banddha., who holds that it is the state of 
mind that is aware of itself; and agrees with the 
Mimdmsaka who maintains that the soul or self is the 
knower. But it differs from the MlmCimsaha view 
in making ‘ inner perception ’ {mdnasafratyahsd) com- 
pletel}^ parallel with ‘ outer perception ' (hdhyeiidriyo- 
pra/iy a Jfsa), having for objects the qualities of the soul, 
and having for sense-organ manas. Inner perception 
is thus only one kind of 5C7?.5c-perception, arising as 
it does from indnyarthasamnikarsa, contact of sense- 
organ and object. 

In the present passage this t 5 q)ically Naiydyilca 
view of self-consciousness is ignored, and the phraseo- 
logy is suggestive rather of the Batiddha or the Ml- 
mdmsaka view. — So far as the siitm itself is concerned 
this is only to be expected; for the sutra, nowhere as- 
serts that manas is an indriya or organ of inner per- 
ception, but on the contrary explicitly denies this in at 


phrase from Prahhakara quoted by Dr. Jha in his Prabhalcara 
School of Purva Mhnamsa. Dr. Jha however points put that the Mimamsaka 
allows that states of mind are objects .of inference, though not of perception. 
We do not perceive them, but we may infer their existence, so that they 
can become objects of inferential knowledge. 


Inner-srtise perception 


3G5 


least one passapo (ITT. ii. yti, ainiiriijiihntrml rupaili- 
iiaiii npnitised/inli), where it is arRiied that cognition 
(bnddhi) enmiot holono to the hndv like jiliysicnl quali- 
ties sucli as colour, hecatise physical qualities are 
cither iterceived tiy a sense-organ or iniporccptiblc, 
whereas cognition is perceptible but not by any sense- 
organ. Vrit.syiiyann commenting on thi.s say.s that 
cognition is not inqierccptible, becan.se \vc are ronscinus 
of it (nuprntijnha/i ftiiiircdi/alriil), but that it is not 
grasped by a sen.se-organ l)ecau.sc it is the object of 
mannn {iiendrhjnijrCihtju iiiflHon'.sni/a/rat). This is plain 
enough : and there arc many other passages in which 
he ti.ees the language of i-amrilti and samrediina' 
and none in wbicli he speaks of mrinnsa-pralyaltsa. 
The latter doctrine is certainly a poM-IihCnsija devclop- 
nient : though the germ of it is to be found in the 
ndmi.ssion into which in one passage’ Vritsyavnna 
allotvs himself to bo forced by the apparent logic of 
facts, that the sistcr-.saTs/ra is right in classing manns 
as an indriya and that this implication is to be read 
into the Nyayn-rritra iU'clf. Dihnaga forcibly point- 
ed out the corollaries of this admission, with the result 
that the later Naiyilyikn school allowed itself to be 
hampered with the unfortunate ‘ internal sense ’ 
(munnsa-^iratyakm) view of self-arvarencss. Manas 
in its proper function of the organ of attention is of 
course concerned in the apprehension of our own men- 
tal processes, as it is in every other form of apprehen- 
sion : and the 'Naiyiiyika made a valuable contribution 
to ps^'chology in his insistence on this. It was very 
unfortunate that the school should have allowed itself 
to confuse its doctrine of manas by assigning it this 
other function as an ‘ inner-sense organ.’ . 


’e.g. Bhaxija on II, ii. 1-2, III. ii. 31. 

’See Dha^ijd on I. i. 4, and page^ 101'10'2 supra. 
‘Fragment B. See above, footnote 1, page 102. 
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No. 22 Rejoinder Since from a likeness com- 

Inj parity of miiiiity of property follows, the 
non-eternality consequence will be that all things 
(anityasama). (and not merely sound) are non- 
NS. V. i. 32. eternal, because all things resem- 
ble the pot, which is non-eternal. 
This is, as Uddyotakara points out, merely a special 
application of avisesasama , No. 18; which is a dialectical 
device for showing that everything can be proved of any- 
thing, so that in effect no specific proof exists. 

Revhi to No. 22 The opponent does not prove 

NS- V, i. 33-34. the contra dictoiy of the defen- 
dant’s position : because (on his 
own showing) resemblance inva- 
lidates proof, and his own 
proof (in respect of being the 
normal five-membered syllogism) resembles the defen- 
dant’s argument, wdiich is asserted to be invalid^ ! 

Sutra 34. Turther, because the ‘ rea- 

son ’ is a quality known in the 
example to stand in the relation of a probans to a pro- 
bandum {sadhyasadhanabhavena prajndtasya dharma- 
sya hetutvdt), and because it is found in both ways 
(ubhayathdbhdvdt), it is not true that our middle term 
fails to distinguish or is not specific {avUesali) d ' 

There are two things of interest here in connection 
with the logic of the earlj’^ school. (1) A valid lietu 
is a vi^esahetu. If a middle term fails to be ' dis- 
tinctive’, it is avisesa. Later on, the conclusion was 
reached that the distinctiveness, of the valid middle 
consisted in exclusion from non-P : so that one of the 

meacling with the Benares 1920 edn. sadharmyad asiddhch jiratixedhii- 
aiddhih pratixedhyasadharmydc ca. 

The Viz., text read fratiscdhyasid-dhili. It notes the omission of ca 
as an MS variant. 




Traintpya docfrine foreshadowed 
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Baiiddha logicians ' (either "Vasubandhu or Diiinaga) 
offers as a definition of a valid middle term the phrase 
vipahsad viiesah. “that which excludes from non-P.“ 
Now the dialectical device of avUesasama — No. 18, 
which is identical in principle with the present jCiti , — 
consists in attempting to argue that the very principle 
of inference is such that there is always exclusion from 
non-P, — so that we can infer always that everything 
is P {nothing is non-P, everything is excluded from 
non-P). But w'hen a differentia applies to everything, 
of course it ceases to be a differentia. The dialectic 
therefore amounts to saying that there is no such thing 
as a vUesahetn. (2) Now in refuting this dialectical 
attach on inference the srdrahura is compelled to ask 
himself what constitutes the ‘distinctiveness’ of a hetn ; 
and I think that in the phrase nbhayathd bhavdt he 
does in fact foreshadow the analysis of the ‘ canons 
of syllogism ’ embodied later in the trairvpya. The 
‘ distinctiveness ’ of a middle term, according to the 
trairupya, consists in the fact it is (a) found with 
P — sapakse sattvam, and (h) not found ivith non-P — ■ 
asattvam vipakse. It must be this double relation 
of the middle that is meant, though not precisely 
formulated, in the phrase ‘ existing in both ways ’ — 
i.e. as resident in P and as excluded from non-P. 
Vatsy,ayana interprets the phrase by kenacit samdnah 
kutalcid viMstnli — the middle term is “ common to- 
some things and excluded from others.” This is a 
plain foreshadowing of the two ‘ canons ’ of the 
trairupya referred to above; and there seems to be no 
doubt that Vatsyayana is correctly interpreting the 
meaning of the phrase in the sutra. He adds in fur- 
ther explanation that “ it is a resemblance as a result 
of this common-ness, and a difference as a result of 
distinction ” — scmdnydt sSdharmyam, vUesuc ca vai- 
dharmyam. 
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We may therefore claim that this passage is the 
■germ of the later syllogistic canons : and it may be 
that the developed art of syllogistic in India had its 
origin in the sort of attempt to find answers to sophisti- 
oal attacks on reasoning which is embodied in the fifth 
■chapter of the Nydyasutra. The sopthistici elenclii 
■came early in the order of development of logical con- 
ceptions. Out of this the syllogistic technic arose, 
and, having arisen, superseded the older treatment of 
the sop)liistici elenclii, which then became rather a 
historical survival than an essential part of logical 
discipline. 

If this account is correct it will be a mistake to 
regard the fifth book of the Nydyasutra as a sort of 
serious trifling belonging to a rather later period than 
the rest of the siitra. It must rather be regarded as an 
integral part of the first earnest attempt to distinguish 
good from bad reasoning, and to defend the validity 
of inference. 


SECTION 3. THE SIX STEPS IN TU QUOQUE DIALECTIC 

(SATPAKSl) 

The concluding section of the first dJinika of the 
fifth adhydya of the Nydya Sfdra {NS. V. i. 39 — 43) 
points out ‘ for the instruction of the pupil ’ that 
a merely dialectical rejoinder to a thesis is always 
open to a dialectical re-rejoinder or ‘ tu quoq^uc,' and 
this again to another tu quoque. Thus far there are 
four stages in the Satpahsl, — ^thesis, dialectical rejoin- 
der, t 2 i quoque, and retorted Ui quoque. The fifth 
step consists in the defendant’s pointing out that the 
-opponent’s tti quoqiie (the fourth step) involves the 
admission that his own dialectical rejoinder (second 
step) is no better than the defendant’s tu quoqne 
(third step) ; which amounts to admitting that his 



Til qlllli/IIC lliri/fclic 


nc)') 


nriKiiwl (ioninl of tlio is inviiiid, niiil tiu'ri'forc 

10 nil nilinissioii of tlir vntidilv of llie diesis itself 
(miitihiiijiii'i). Tlie fiiinl or sixi’li slop ofiiisisis in the 
opponent's n'iorting with iiiiotlier fii r/i/Of/i/e faston- 
iii" lilt! clinrfjo o( matSiiiijiiii on the ileretidnnt's hi 
(jKOyiir (third step). Tims: — 

1 . Thesis ()iiil;<ii) : 

Orftiufiwl. .‘^onnd is non-olenml, liecatisc . 

it follows after volition. 

2. llcjoitider (jirnthrillm) : 

Oppniirnt. It is Hot IriiD that sound is 

tinn-oteriml; for following; after 
effort may _a,s well tnean the mniiifrftntioii of a per- 
manent fhttij; as the prnilurfinii of somcthitig that 
wines into lieiiif; and perishe.s. 

lio-a'joinder {ripruthriihn ) : 

I)i'fctit!aii(. Vonr rejoinder is oneli to 

XS. Y. i. ft!). the same retort, — for following 
after effort may ns well mean 
prodiirlioti ns miiiiifrslation. Therefore yon eaimnt 
siiv that if is not triis that .sound is non-eternal. 
Therefore, sinec yon have not disiiroved nij’ thesis, 
it stands 1 

iV.S. V. i. ‘10. (The defendant at this point 

ougiit to have niel the opponent 
by showing that his own thesis was based on a 
tUesahetu. Instead of that he contents himself with 
saying that the absence of a rHesnhcUi is common to 
both parties, to the opponent as well ns to himself. 
The next sutrn — NS. V. i. 40, sarrntraivnm , means 
that it is always possible for a defendant to give this 
sort of dialectical reply to any sort of dialectical re- 
joinder. But in doing so ho will commit himself to 
the barren treadmill of the satpalist, which will then 
proceed as follows) : — 

‘1. Eetort to the re-rejoinder. 
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■Oqyponent. Your re-rejoinder {pvatise'^ 

NS. V. i. 41. dhampratkedha, i.e. the third 

step) itself commits the same 
fault 'wliich it urges against m}^ rejoinder^ (i.e. 
the second step) — the fault of inconclusiveness 
{anail{antikaiva)~ . Tliat is it no more disproves 
my rejoinder, than (as you assert) my rejoinder dis- 
proves your thesis. Therefore, as your re-rejoinder 
'does not contradict ni}’- rejoinder, my rejoinder 
stands ! 

5. Rejoinder to 4. 

Defendant. When you say that my re- 

NS. V. i. 42, rejoinder No. 3 commits the same 

fault of inconchisiveness as yoni 
own first rejoinder No. 2, you admit that your rejoin- 
der was invalid without making any attempt to re- 
move its invalidity : and this amounts to the futility 
(nigrahasthana) called matanujna, i.e. admission of 
your opponent’s position. • 

6. Retort to 5. 

Opponent. In the same way you your- 

NS. V. i, 43.^ self in your re-rejoinder No. 3 

said that my rejoinder No. 2 
committed the same fault of inconclusiveness as ^mur 
own original thesis No. 1, — and you thereby admitted 
that your thesis was faulty : which amounts to admit- 
ting my contention that your thesis was faulty. Tu 
quoque, therefore ! i.e. you too are guilty of the futi-. 
lity called matdnujnd- 

'The Nyayasutravrtti reads this sTitra (V. i. 41) 

Praiisedhavipratisedlie pratisedhado savad dosali. 

The Vizianagram edn. also reads this. But the 1920 edition reads 
the Sidra differently in connection rvith the BhUsya, though in connection 
with the Vrtti it gives it in the above form. As connected with the Bhasya 
the Sidra is given as : — 

Pratisedhe vipratisedho pratisedhadosavad dosah. 

This must be a mere error; for on p. 509 1. 19, when the sidra is cited 
in the Bhasya, it is read in the other, form.. 

°So the Bhasya. 



Thx' liflii 
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Ilort'willi llic l<if;ic of (In* tn tjiini/in iumcs lo a 
liMlnrat Moji, lli(iii"li not to n roiicliisioil. Tlia sni/ml'- 
.'i is not inert' trilliii};. It iininis tlie lo^irnl moral of 
llii‘ atlempt to answer ilialivlie with the iintiimi’iitum 
nil linmini'iii : and it i“ noteworthy that tlie last word 
is left with tile ii|)lionont. It forms an iipjiropriaie 
eonelnsion to (iantama's Snphiftiri KUnchi 

VatsyAyaiia points this moral plile clearly at the 
end of his comment on V. i. •i:t, " When dtHS the 

sitipnhfi arisel when the diseiission prtseeds on the 
lines of ‘then' is the same fiinlt m the rejoinder 
itself, then neither alternative is esiahlished (and 
then the ytl/ntkyi iKx'iirs). lint when the third step is 
on the lines of the rcjily piven in siifrn n't to the 
hiinnnmma jdli . — ‘ if sound were not a real elTeet hut 
only a manifestation, volition could not he the cnnse 
of sound : for in eases where the so-called elTeet is a 
mere manifestation, there are to Ik* found causes of 
the non-perception of the lunnifestntion hefore it is — 
inninfesied', — then it is a ri^rsu/n'tii, a demonstra- 
tion, that is ftiven hy the defendant in answer to the 
rejoinder of the opiionent, and he prore.s his thesis 
that there is a comhio into hi'imi of sound after voli- 
tion, and not a mere mniiifcsliitioii : and so there is no 
room for the saliiahsT." 

The most significant result which emerges from 
this exnniinntinn of the siilimhfi is therefore tlie insi.s- 
tcncc u]ion the necessity of a riic^iihcln, a reason 
which is peculiar to the jirobmnlim (P) and c,\oludes 
the opponent’s alternative (non-P), The Nnujayika’s 
viiexniii'tn corresponds' in fact lo the Aristotelian 
ttpochixis. It is demonstration. 


’I <lo not iin-nn that it i* itlpnlira! with, or rvon rlosi'ly rcfifinhlfs, tli- 
Aristotelian concoptiou of what <l^*noi»tration means. 
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SECTION 4. DEFEAT IN DEBATE 

Set debates appear to have been a feature of the 
ancient schools, and Vasubandhu is reported to, have 
written three works on the principles, the expedients, 
and the method of debatek Tlie closing section of 
the Nydya Sntra is devoted to an enumeration of the 
circumstances in which one of disputants in such a 
debate is to be regarded as defeated : the twenty-two 
nigrahasthdna' s being the different conditions under 
which a disputant may fairly be considered, to have 
‘ taken the count The whole conception is of 
course rhetorical or eristical rather than logical; and 
some of the ‘ points of defeat ’ are conventional. 

A disputant is considered to be defeated : — 
Inconsistency. A- If he abandons, alters, gives 

a reason contradictory of, or denies, 
his own thesis; and if he shifts his ground for the 
conclusion^ (1 — 5), 

Irrelevance and B. If he talks irrelevantly, 

obscurity. or uses words which have no recog- 

nised meaning, or is quite obscure, or 


Professional men debated as well as philosophers. Caraka in his 
work on Medicine has a section on debate in which he points out under 
what circumstances it is advisable to enter the lists, and what expedients 
are to be employed. No doubt Vasxibandlm’s lost Vadavidhi, Vddakatidalya, 
and Vddamdrga corresponded in contents with this section of the Caraka 
Samlufd. 


"The seven heads under which the 22 
are Vacaspati Mirra’s arrangement. 

The Sanskrit names are ; — 


nigrahasthdnas are here grouped 


i. 

pratijndhdni 

13. 

(a) pimariikta 

2. 

'pratiplantara 


(b) punarvacana 

3. 

pratijfiavirodha 

14. 

ananiibhasana 

4. 

pratijnasamnyasa 

15. 

ajudna 

5. 

hetvantara 

16. 

apratibhd 

6. 

arthdntara 

17. 

viksepa 

7. 

nirarthaka 

18. 

matanujna 

8. 

avijnatariha 

19. 

paryantiyojyopeksaiia 

9. 

aparthaka 

20. 

niranuyojydnuyoga 

10. 

apraptakala 

21. 

apasiddhdnta 

11. 

mjuna 

22. 

hetvdbhdsa 

12. 

adhika 
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iipcs collpotioii'i of word*! which coiivcv no incaiiiii'; as a 
whole ((!-n). 

ll’aiif of method. C. If his s\ Holism i- not 

slated ill ihc projier onler, or has 
not the full complement of preinises or adds a superllu- 
oiiB reason (10 — 12), 

Tantologij. D. If he is of 

form of lantolooy (repealing tho 
same word, or sayiii" tho same lhinj» in other wonts; ot 
saying .separately what is already implied in his stato- 
menl) (I3a and’ h ) 

IVnnI nj amlrr.daiid- H. If he cannot repe.at, 
ing. or cannot nndersland, what his 

op|)onenl has said, or can find 
nothing to say in reply, or maltes obvious excuse for 
breaking off the debate (14 — 17). 

r. If his re[)Iy to the opponent's thesis admits 
the equal invalidity of Ins own thesis, it he fails to point 
out a clincher to which the opponent has exposed himself, 
or alleges one to which Ihc opponent has not exposed 
himself (18—20). 

(J. If he abandons the principles of the sys- 
tem which he is supposed to he defending; and if he iises 
a fallacious middle term (21 and 22). 


25 
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drslarthapatti 319, 320, 323, 323 — 32 
drsti ( = heresy) 58 n. 1 
drum 198 
dusanabhasa 345 
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237 n.' 1 

dvitivaliugajfiaua 156 & n. 1, 170, 171 
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Edgerton, Franklin 3 n. 2 
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& n. 1, 269, 272, 277 n. 1, 286-287 

ekadeiavrtti 255 n. 2 
ekade^in 268 & n. 1, 277 n. 1, 286 
ekasamagryadhmata 283 & n. 2 
Epicurus 89 n. 1 
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equivocation ( = chala, q. v.) 339 — 341 
eristic see cavilling, vitanda 

error 43—46, 56, 61 n. 2, 81 n. 2, 

82 

see theories of error, perception 
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eva 182, 231, 2S0, 251, 252, 253 
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vipaksa 
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& n. 1 
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exiierience 134 n. 6 
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q. V 

experience, invariable 183 
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Faddegon B. 27 nn. 1 & 2, 38 n. 1, 
214 n. 2 ct passim 

fallacies 25, 179 u. 2, 189—224 
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223 
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formal logic 25, 232 n. 3, 193 n. 1, 
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117. 170, 517 ri. 1, 5*.5. 570 
ft I. 5-1 II. 2 . nA 
iftfiMtr itriiiu) 5 .r» ft I 
Iftfiftite •rite* m 
ff^ afttt9»ili4 

I'-ftM »<v tt;4i',a.apt>l>»V»a, 

ftia:;a« 

it:*r|*«fa!.?r « 151. 1S7. 

IK-. lt -5 

•x-e atinSldiVVB, sjij.ij 
itisarUtle ra|»fjrfttv |651 
i«Usij;!i$UL|{ loi and ti. 2, !05. 

iu 20.01 ft. 4,07. 152 
JamLi H. I, 15, 16 jj. |, *50, 76 n. 2, 
M ft. I. \ri n. 1. t>J ft. 3, W n J. 
r.» ft. 1 

Jalna JO an.! n. 5 
jalpa Jt-T-) 

(1) J&ti (« r!a<«) J33. 310 n. I 
acc uninSiiya 

.(2) J&ti («i!ialeet»nl or *opWMical 
res«oiil J7, IM) ami n. ‘5, .TPJ, 311— 

' 306,313 11.1,315 

l&tiMJhnla 1.30 n. 1 
]|i&, Oasij:ini\tl)a 22 ft. 1, 33 ft. 7. 37 
ft. 1, 210, 259 n. 1, ft pnitiiii 
aec prefaco 
jljnSaS ICl ft. 4. 171 
JlranAtlia Mitra 271 ft. 1 
}nfinaialv?ai?il (prntsasatiil.i) 157 n. 1 
Joseph H. W. II. 311 n. 3 
kataRibamiikuIa 111 ii. 1 
k&Uliia 102, 103 

kalpaftA 105 n. 1, 103 n. 2, 100 n, 1, 
122 n. 1 

kalpaoSjiotJlia 63, 07 ». 1, 00 n. I, 
103 n, 2, 100 ft. 1, 110 and n. 2. 
122 n. 1 
KanSda 181, 101 
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Kaniska 16 
Kant 328 

karaka (case-function) 274 n. 2 

karana (instrumental case-function) 274 
n. 2 

karanabhavad karyabbavah 198 
karanasamagri 138 

karma (category of movement) 111 n. 
3; (object of action) 104 n. 1; (ac- 
cusative case-function) 274 n. 2 

karmadliaraya 69 n. 2, 280 n. 2 

karvakaranabhava 157 and n. 1, 158 
n. 1, 184 

karyasama 345, 371 
Ka4yapa, Ka4yapa 181 

Kathavattlm 13, 14, 15, 16 u. 2. 162 
and n. 4 

Katyayana 49 n. 1 

Kautilva 10 n. 2, 11, 16 and n. 168 n. 
8, 320 n. 3, 321 n. 1, 356 

Kaviraja, GopTnatba 22 n. 1, 85 u. 1, 
106 n.,1 

Keith, A. B. 8, 15, 18 n. 1, 36. etc. 
see preface 

kevalanvayin 191 and n. 3, 192, 214 
n. 2, 234, 235, 236, 237 If 

kevalavvatirckin 191 and n. 3, 192, 214 
n. 2, ‘234, 235, 236, 241 IT., 325 n. 1 

Kirti 262 n. 2 

.‘see Dharmakirti 

kramakramavyiivrtti 128 n. 3 
ksana 121 n. 3. 124 n. 1 
k.sanabbauga 128 n. 3, 129 
Ksanabliahgasiddlii 106 n. 1, 128 n. 3 
ksanika 93 n. 1, 95 and n. 2 
Icsanilcatvavada 358 
IvRtre£5acandra Chatlopadbyuya 3 n. 1 
Kiilluka Bliatta 10 n. 2 
Kiimarajiva 15 n. 4 

Kiimnrila Bbalta 37— 10, 78 n. 2; 202 
— 207 (on contradictory reason) : 203- 
209, 212 n. 1. 215, 218 230 ff. ; 267— 
276 (on terms) : 287 — 303 (on the 
form of the conclusion) ; 305, 317 n. 
1. 329, 3.30 n. 1 

kurvndrupa 131 n 


Kusumaujali 184 n. 3 ' - 

kutarkika 33 

laihgika 147, 149, 157, 180 
laksana 343 
Laksanavall 39 n. 1 
'laksanayukti-katha 15 n. 2 

Laukavatara-siitra 6 n. 1, 57 n. 2, 85 
and n. 1, 85 u. 2, 90 n. 1, and 3 
Leibniz 86 n. 1 

like grasps like 101 nn. 1 and 2 
lihga 147, 148, 154, 156, 159, 180 

see helu. (In the' sense of ‘as- 
sociate’) 144, 146 
liugaja 119 n. 2, 125 

liugalihginoh .sambandhali 151, 153 

n. 1 

lihgaparamar4a 155-156, 163 n. 1, 170, 
171, 303 

I iihgasamanya 169, 187 

lihgasiddha (variety of nidar^anabhiisa) 
221 

lihgavyavrttn (variety of nidar4ana- 
bhasa) 222. 

liugin 269 n. 1 

Locke 14 n. 5, 44, 59 n. 3, 151 n. 1 

logic (and psychology) 162, 175 n. 1 
ad fin., 311: (and pre-logical re- 
flection) 162; (and sophistry) 180 n. 
2; (and convenience) 265 

logic, applied (Nyaya as) 47 n. 2 
logic, Bauddho-vai.4e.sika 192, 193 n. 1 
logic, Buddhist 180 n. 2, 197 

see Vasubandhu, Dharmakirti, 
Dihnaga 

logic, formal see formal 

logic, ^rinuniisaka see Sahara, Kutna- 
rila Bhatta, Prabhukara 

logic, quantitative see quantitative 
logical order 199, 373 

Lokayata 10 n. 2, 10, 16 n. 5, 77 n. 1 
see Carvaka 

Lucretius 8!) n. 1 

Sladln'amika 21 n. I : (the name . . . ) 
61 n. 2; (relation to advaitaviidin) 
C.3 II. 2 
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llfiJhraniiLa-AnirA (or kirikS) 1& 
and* n. n. 17. G1 n. •-*. M 1 
•i, TO \\. 3. 91 % ‘.k'vj 

M«h5MiSr»ta 8. 19 ri». 1 n, 1. 11. V2. 
n. 1. ir.l n. 

l(r? II. 1 

mujor ftcmi*e 151, 1*7, IKl, 183. ITO» 
2.«), 9.31, 991, iG5. 979 n. 1, 97S 
n. y, n. 1. ntiy 

Bw uiUharar;», nidariMU 
major term 169, l<'Mi n. I 
manaa TO ii. 9. 101—103 and nn. 101. 

115 n. 1, 112-m. 90«.». .•'91.305 
inanaiuiprat\ak*<a 50 n. 9 , 91 H. H 
TO). TO n. 2. 101, lOJ. II. 1. 101, 107 
«. 3. \V2 ti. 1. twi*a'i’> 

Maijdana Mi<fa TO 
tnanifeatation 191, ITO, ItH, lO*) 

Mnnu 10 n. 2 
ina'finujftil 3*0. .372, n. 2 
liiAlerlftl rtiMt* (naitiaiBjiki'rflijn' 
n. 1 

iiialcrial tnMita til.3 
inatu)i 275 

iti&.tu 01 u. 2 

SfcTapKafl, .T. M. K. 131 v. 

McdhStitlii 12 n. 1 

nioiiibfrs of avIloLMniii 17 n. 2, 118. 10-3, 
220 

nee avayava 

memoTv GS CO. 125 n. 1. 331. 333-330, 
337 n. 3 

Be<* also rwolicction 
Menan(!pr of Dactria 12 
middle term fice liftga, litin 
3.lilmdapal\Ua 12, 17 and n. 1 
ilill, .7. 8. 211 n. 1. 2C.*. 
MlinSiiisa-sritra 5. B, C, 70 u. 1, 03 n, 
1 

minima 89 n. 1 

minor premise *2,31 and n. 1, S03 
minor term 180 n. 1, 2G8 n. 1, S03 

see sadlijadliarmm, tlcadeiin, 
pak;a 

mirage 123 ace mrgatr^ika 


Millitia 49 tl. 1 

47 n. 3 

tiioJcrii S}A}i 11, 279-210 
Moefc, (I. r.. 45 and n. I, 91 u > 
91 tl. 2 
iii(tL£«ta|iti.a 119 n, 1 
Mtinru, H. A. ■!.. M> ii. t 
NigSqttna 5, 15 and n I, 18 n 1, 
K1 nn. I and 2, 1*0 n 7. IN) n 2, 
TOI 

arc MSdlijamikasriir.’i 
I nairatinya ^sliia 57 n. 2 
' Naitayika (l>cIongin;; lo (in NyAya 
arlnod) /Hluiirt 

NanuyiLa Onclliodologi.i) Ii. ICl and 
IK 4 

nStiiA 120, 123 n. I 
nSmajlti 122 n. 1 

Sanjio, llijiijiii 85 n, 2 
n.lnt.arIyAkA 270 n. I 

nAntail\ak3rlliailari.'.ina 1.5.5. 270 n, I, 
•280 n. 2 

negation 23*.) n. 1 217, 218 n. 1 
negative form (of members of sjllo* 
gism) 172 n. 2, 173 
negative insfoni-e. aw \ip.nkfa 
negative jndgment 51 0. 61 n. 2. 328 
nidar-lann 20. 118, 169. 189. 100 n. 2. 
223. 230 

ice iidSliaruna 

uidarilan&liba&a '216, 220 — 223, 2'23, n. 

1 

nigamana 13, 1C3, IGI n. 2, 167. 174 
n. 3 

ntggalia. nigralm 13 
mgraliaalhSna 17, 17 n. 2, lOO, 339, 
,311 n., 372 IT 

niliilisin Cl n. 2, and see s^rmyniilda 

nilisvabhSva 65 

nimittakarana 281 n. 1 

nine kypw of eyllrgism (lieliicnkrn) 

' 225. 2‘W, 2.55 n. 1 
.nirabiiilSpya 85 
.nirakSra 60 n. 3, 05 
' Bee fikara 
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niralambana 64 n. 3, 82, 96 
niralambanavada 78, 2, 80 n. 1 
niranuyojyanvljroga 372 n. 2 
nirarthaka 372 n. 2 
nirupakhya 239 n. 1 
nirvacanlyatva 65 

nirvikalpaka 119 n. 3, 120 n. 1, 121 
n. 2, 136 n. 3 ad fin 

see Vikalpa, savikalpa, kalpana- 
podha 

Niti (‘?=Nyaya) 125 
nityanitya 142 n. 2 
nityasama 346 
niyama 324 

niyata ( = “distributed‘') 253 
niyatasahacarya 283 n. 2 
nominalists (^abdika) 119, 120 

non-existence 218 n. 2, 328, 337, 330 
n. 1 

see abliava, anupalabdhi. 

nyaya 3, 9, 10, 12, 17, 48, 160, 161 
ff, 163, 164, 165 
nyayabhasa 48 n. 2, 164 n. 1 
Nj'ayabhasya 18, 24 et passim 
N 3 'ayabliu§ana 106 1, 805 n. 1 

Nyavabindn ], 34, 35 n. 1, 123 n. 3, 
181 n. 2. 183, 185, 204 n. 1, 223, 126, 
257 n. 1, 261 n. 4, 333 n. 1 
Nvavabindntika 35 n. 1, 123 n. 3, 160 
n." 1 

Nj’ayakandall 66 et passim 
Nyaj^akanika 38, 39 n. 5, 40 n. 1, 

Nyayapradipa (comment on Tarka- 
bhasa) 50 ii. 2, 156 n. 3 

Nyayaprave^a 26, 28 n. 1, 29 n. 3, 
188, 200, 201, 201, 208, 216 n. 2, 
216 n. 5. 218, 220, 223 m 1, 255 
n. 1 

Nj’aj'aratnakara (comment on gloka- 
yartika) 202 n. 2, 203 n. 1 

Nyayasara 106 n. 1; 213 n. 1, 220 n. 

1,‘223 n. 1, 305 n. 1 
nyaya^iksa 10 n. 2 
nj-aj’asthiti 33 u. 3, 35 

Nj’ayasfiianilinndba 22 n, 2, 38, 40, 
47 n. 1 


Nj'ayasutra 6, 7 n. 1, 9, 85 nn. 1 and 
2, et passim 

Nya}'asutroddhara 40 n. 1 
Nj'ayavartika 19 et passim 

Nyaj'avartikatatparyapari^uddlii 25 n. 2 
38 

Nj'a 3 'avartikatatparyatTka 38, 39, 76 
n. 4 et passim 
Nyayayatara 241 n. 1 
■ n3'rina 372 m. 2 

object (of cognition) 67 n. 2, 93-V14, 

96 n. 2 

see alambana 

obscurity (as a nigrahasthana) 372 
order of premises 199, 373 
paccanlka 13 ( = pratyamka, q. y.) 
padartha 47 and n. 2 

paksa 156, 188, 240, 241 and n. 2, 246, 
249, 261 n. 4 

paksabhasa 219 

see pratijnabbasa 
paksadbarma 225 n. 3 

paksadbamata 155. 156, 171 n. 1, 172, 
184, 186 n. 1, ad fin., 187, 188, 190 
n. 2, 225 n. 3, 233, 251 n. 1, 303 
paksadliarmin 268, 269 
paksabani 356 
paksaikade^ata 301 n. 1 

paksaikade^avrtti 143 n. 2 ( = sadb- 
3 'aikade^ayrtti, q. y.) 

paksayyapaka 235 n. 1 ( = sadhyayya- 
pakka, q. v.) 

l'. Paksilasyamin 18 
pancabhfita 101 n. 1 
pancarupopapanna 175 n. 1, 219 n. -2. 

pancavayayayakya 10, 17, 24, 25, 160,- 
161 n., 175 n. 1, ad fin 
• Pandit, tbe 40 n. 1 
Panini 69 n. 2, 274 n. 2 

iparamar^a 163 n. 1, 276 n..4, 283. n.. 1, 
287 

see lingaparamar!?a 
Paramartba 29, 31, 32 n. 1 
paramarthasaf 121 n. 3 
paramo nyayab 161, 164 n. 2 
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parnrthdiitimana 25, 100 n. 1, ICO, 
ICl, 107. 171 II. 1, 190 n. 1 
j>.irurtlij-a 292 
parasilmaiiya 131 

I'arntali prilmiima 43 n, 9, SO n. 2. 58 
n. l'. 310, 311 

n‘e iirfiinanya, STatal,i priimsnyn 
parlKsS 312 

pari^cRuniiinuiia 152 and n. 2 
I'nrtlia'^uratlii Jli^ra 292 n. 2, 20G, 207, 
2fl9. 207 . 209 n. 1 209, 270, 

272 11. 1. 271 nn., 270 ii. 1. 2='9, 290. 
291, iKlO n. 2 , 291, 290, 301. 
I'iirtliavij.axA 100 ii. 1 
particular prcjio^ilions 23! n. 1, 287 
n. 1 

par3amijojjop<‘k?aiia 372 n. 2 

(1) l'atafl]alt, authrr cf MaIiSl>lis7«\a 
So n, 1. 109 n. I 

(2) I’atnOjnli. cutluir of Voca'intrn 

pee YogaflOtra, 5 ii. 3 
I’atliak K. 13. 1, 31 ». 3, 37 tiu. 2 and 
3 

patiiiariiktsa 251 n. 1 
Rco piuiariikta 
reur&i)>ka 205 and n. 1 
perception (\alidity of) 77 and n. 1; 
(definitions of) 78 n. 1; (of sul>- 
stance) 107 and 2, 209 n. 1; (rf 
qualities) 110 IT; (cf inner sirs ) 
SCO iiiSnasapratyaksa; (of sound) 111 
n. 1; (of universals) 112 (T. 112 
n. 2t (of movement) 113 IT, (supT- 
normal) 115 n. 1; (of alraeuce) 337 
perception, erroneous 79, 80 ff, 82, 83, 
81 

percept, pure 82, 97 n. 1, 120 n. 2 

see aloconamatra, kalpanSpcdha, 

P^ri, NoerSl 

petitio principii 195, 190, 197 
phala lie, 117, 169 
Plato 03 n. 2 

plurality of causes 339 n. 1, 359 
points of defeat (^nigrahasthana) 372 

n 

positive instance see sapaksa 
positive-negative reasons ( = anvayavya* 
tirekin, q. v.) 235 n-,! 


Poiippin, Tj. do la Vallcc 21 n, 1, Cl 
II. 2, 85 n. I, 122 n. 125 n. 3. 
129 n. 1 

PraMiSkara ^fl<fa 37 n. 1, 79 n. 1, 
101 n. 1, lift n. 3, 132, 111, 112, 
PO-i n. 1 

Priilthaknra (school of Mimaiiisa) 30, 
319 

praeclianii.’t-imuddlia 03 n. 2 
pradli\’atii4.'ih!irivA 330 n. 2 
pradhiTn^a 3(0 

pradipa (Hglit, simile of) 51, 92 n. 1, 
9>. 12-2, n. 1 

prugahhSxa .330 n. 1, .33.5 n. 3 ejii fiii. 

(1) prakarnnn (section of a book) 47 

II. 1 

(2) prakarana (question at issue) 195, 
190, and u. 1, 351 

prnkarai.i.ssnina 195, 190 and n. 1, 353, 
3.5! 

prakfli (Putiikbya (ocli. lerm) 203, 
n. 2 

prnmi 50 n. 1, 311, 31C 
pramSkarana (spramSna) 310, 311 
pramrma 21 n. 1, 21, 25, 47 n. 2. 
18 n. 2. and n. 5 (cf. IGl, ICC), 58 
n. 1. 70 n. 1, 90. 100 n. 1. 110. 118. 
305, 300. 310 , 311, 335 n. 2. 337 
prainSnubliilsa 70 n. 1 
Prainunas.imiiccaja 21, 102 n. 4, 119 
n. 2.' 181, 187, 201, 225, 251 n. 1, 
255 n. 1. 309, 310 
I’ramfirtavJrtikakarikS 161 n. 2 
pramanavirodba 210 n. 5 
pramanya 49, 63, 601 n. 2, 62 n. 1, 307 
piamStr lid 

praineya 47 n. 2, 61, 116, 118 and n, 2, 
329 

pramiti (=prama) 
praijidnSna 113 
prapatica 05 

prapanlya 121 n. 3 (cf. 123), 124 n. 1 
praptisaxa 345 
praaanca 241 n. ’2, 341 
prSsaugasama 815, 350, 351. 
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PrnSastiiprula 19, 2J— 31, J’ 

lOG, 18G n. 1, 196, !?'> ?" 

353 n. 2; and trnnslatP^ paasnn in 
Chapter III 

pvasi J-lhasuahya voh 153 “ 

prasiddliasaniaya 151, 155 
prasrla (‘niKlistribited’) 2^^^ 
pratibhiTsa 121 n. 1, 12‘2 ^ 

pvaticirstfmtasan^a 315 
pralijua /{“proposition” mein- 

ber of syllogism) 13, “- 2, 

103, 161 and nn. 2 and 
108 

protijfiabhasa (fallncions 
28 n. 1, 75 n. 4, 212 ^lu— 

220, 220 n. 1 j 

pratijuabani 372 n. 2 j 

pratijuantara 372 n. 2 
pratijiiasaihnyjlsa 372 n. 2 
pralijiiuvirodha 372 n. 2. 
pratipadikartlm (function nomina- 

tive-inflection) 274 n. 2 
pratipaksasthapanahTna (cfiaracteristic 
of vitanda) 333 
prati?thapana 178 n. 3 
pratiyogiii 335 n, 2 
pratyaksa see perception 
prat-aksabbasa-lOO n. 1 

pratyaksatodrstasambandlia ( = 
linga, q. v.j 149 and n. ^ 

pratyaksavirodbin (variety c*^ pratijfia- 
bhasa) 216-217 


pratj'amnaya (=nigamana, 
173 n. 1 


pratvanika 13, 321, and 
342 = ^ ■ 

pratyaya '(=idea) 83, 81, 9^> 
pravrtti 123, 126 ■ 
pravrttivisaya 121 n. 3, 124 ^ 

prayoga ( = logical form) 282 ^ 

prayoktr 270 , , 


praj'oiana (one of the Nav#^^^ cate- 
^ gories=motive) 47 n. 2 f^. 

of the ten-membereJ sylicp^™'’ 
and n. .4 . 


prcdieablos, tl>c five, sec vi.<CMana 
kalpanfi 

premises, sec avayava 
premises, order of Id'i), 3'3 
premises, full statement of 373 

presumption (=nrthapalti, q. v.) 21b 
n. 2 

probandum 108, 172 n. 1, 185, 197, 203, 
269 

see nmimeya, siidhyn 
probans-probandam 193, 101 

prohntiveness 148, 154, 162, 172 n. 2, 
179-180, 303 

(1) proposition (verbal expression of 
a judgment) 271 n. 1 

(2) proposition (first member of syllo- 
gism- prat ijfia, q. v.) 173-174 

psycliological (distinguished from logi- 
cal) 162, 175 n. 1, 311-312 

puuariikta 372 n. 2 
punar%mcana 372 n. 2 

purely negative reason ( = kevalavya- 
tirekin, q. v.) 235 n. 1, 241 ff., 248 
and n. 1 

purely positive reason ( = kevalarvayin- 
q. V.) 235 n. 1, 237 ff, 218 and 
n. 1 

piirusa (lecbn. term of Sariikhva) 202 
n. 2, 203 

purvavat (tj'pe of inference) 152 and 
n. 1, 153, 263, 276 and n. 3 

riiantitative formalism 193 and n. 1 

quantitative relations, inference from 
327-328 

quantitative view of inference 38, 230 — 
232, 328 and n. 1 

suaternio terminorum 280 n. 1, 325 
quibble ( = chala, q. v.) 330 

racaua (arrangement of terms in major 
premise) 231 . 

Eajavartika. 39 n: 1 ' 

Rajadekhara 106 . n. 1 
radi 16 

Ratnakirti 106 n. 1, 128 n. o 

realist, realism (epistomologieal) -It-- 
46 " . , . 
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(\) (-smtJ.Ilr IfnnJ *tf 

<3) rriv-n K^n'l rirtnWr «'f *>!!<»■ 
pmn) *rr JjrJij, •{«<?<*/» 
r<T5['trr-«1 tiftn i'li'Unc*' ( * 

.l-id n. 1 
113— HA 
*nr nl»<i tnrii^' fv 

iiUtnlnrx (mTiU»*» Bfi inAnltp 
I'tl ti 

crlilion US n. I. IS!, ISA; irr»! 
rrljjji’n* at pmunJ r-f inf'Trtxr) 

HT-IW 

tfUtional jnfrt'cn't* ?A*,, 
rd»ti«5!y H5 

rfi-rlliirt!!, at a raii»«* f*Trv1|<vl»rtn, 
lU. nr> 

rrtUtirt. infcrr<t«v 152 at»4 n. ‘2 
llm*. W. n. 50^ n. 1 

I'J, W n. I, *2.' (i»»ni«\ar»a< 
rQftatiSn! <nn<* tjt (hr jitil>S<lti«La1 irn 
n. 1 

OUhtM>1iu 27] ti.l. nf2 
itlnUja<al>>U Ut n. \ 
iJ4UJil.a ftJomln»ht«J IIA ii, •'!. 12'' 
j^iltara'* }<!i2fya nti t!i<' S. 

S'j n. J!, 7H nil. I an«l 2. TU 
n. 1. 75) ff, t>2 an.! tri n. I. ll!». I.Vl, 
155, 207, 277 «. I, aU, fl-V.. .lit 
^iIkIb («<it{n>l) .'V), IH5, lOn; (Hrmiiy i 
of) 52; (fartnn in pcrcrplion of)| 
107, n. li; (how JIl 

n. 1; (nioie of propagation <^0 HI 
n. 1 

f*abda (.vonJt) 11.1 nti<! n. S 
-iCalxIa (tMtiinonr or aiit!ioriiv) 2.*, -1^ 
II. 2. ICO n. 'l, 101, IGl.'lGS, 210 
11. r.. .'!05 II. 1. «)7, nil 
aai!ai.ato\i afirripyam (nt eonilition <.f 
error) SS-.AC 
stlilUakavukya ICO 
eSiIliana 171 

R%(lUanaUi(li&-(llmriu& I'JS n. 1, av) 
fiadhnnnlSracana .lOn, 3'1 n. 1 
aStlUilraija 1%, 20-^. 2(.U 
Rudharannillianiia 210 
&4(Uiarinya 118, 103 n. 1, 276 n. 4 
aadliarmyamiltra 180. 350 


tJdltsrtiiTKama niH it 
•l«l!»»nnt»taill.ariTiTn IOC n T. 
nil 

•J) lliartiifnttalic to 172 n. 2 
•S.lht* 172 n 2. !8'. n 1. n 1. 
v»7. 'i-vi. -yx n. 1 

tAj- { ti band nil, anninria 
»i4fi»«‘!hsrin» 170. 17J i, 2. 1>-'. n ! 

• Silhia-Itiannin IOh d ■> si.d I !*'> 
t»/l. n. 2C7. »ct h I 

«a.lliYatla')ra«tfi<i t-illirit tnin'ir 2.U 

n.'l. 2in n. 2. 2M 
aSJhtsildhar.a H'i. ICI. 170 
•Mhia«i.!han«l>! Sta l',M 
•«.{)natt.!!iaMii>a IM n. ] 

♦S.ll.ta»ama I*, n. 0; (jlli) nsi. nsi. 
.r,i; tl.riSMiS.al piT, .^V 1 

aUhUMtti 27> 

.AdliaaajSpslt 20. 2.77. 2V*. 2il 
n 2, 2’'1 

fS'lptCvA tdiMilAnty. r.) 121 n. 2 
uliaraniA In" 

alliacAraa ‘2-Vt and n. 2. 28.*} n. 71. 
2nl ti. 1 

nafiaVIriii 127. I2'i n. 2 
l?ak!i ('Tat *•!*' 

itakaaprnpli lOI nil. | ifiid .5 
aaliiaCtt 2^*1 Bin! ti 2, 7130 ((lOvn'Uhia* 
;;r]>:n!\B) 

aatiifinadltikaianti 270 

h»niaM.l()liik(irAi^r.lnl{>iiriii>a ( >^knriiu. 
liliSrayo) 00 ii. 2 

•<aiiiniiG<]liiknrai^_\A CO n. 2. 2(12 n. 1. 
*270 and n 

aaitiAnaliitilrii (tutiT-fastm) HU n. 3, 
210 n. I 

flStniliiyn TkS. 105 ii. 1, cf. 132, 108, 
ICI, 170, 21)1.205, 281 n. 2S, 318 
Bi'o iinivcrjAl. jnti 

afliiiunynclinla 310 

aAmHuynlakRAim 109 n, 1, 121 n. 3, 125 
'n. 3 

aiimiinyato dr9t» (form ot inference) 2? 
n. 1, 117, 110-153, 158, 159 
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hidex 


eamanyavi^esa 29 n. 3, 68 n, 2, 108 
n. 2, 116 and n. 1, 133, 137 n. 1, 
132, 349 n. 1 
samaropa 74 

samarthasva ksepayogat 128 n. 3 

samarthya 67, 171, 173 n. 2 (cf. 174), 
175 n. 1 

samarthyati^aya 62 

samavaya 86 n. 2, 110 n. 1, 115 n. 1, 
141-142 (inherence), 149, 205-206 

sainavayikarana 88 n. 3, 141, 281 n. 1 
sainavetasamavaya, 112 n. 2 
samavyaptika (equipollent terms) 232 

(1) sambhava (co-operation of members 
in syllogism) 164 n. 3, 165 

(2) sambhava (possibility) 261 

(3) sambhava (a supposed pramana — 
‘inclusion’) 305 n. 1, 326 — 328 

saihdehajanaka 207, 208 
saihdigha 181, 189, 190, 191, 192, 196, 
207—209, 227 

see savyabhicara, anaikantika. 
ani^cita 

sarhdigdhanidar^anabhasa 223 u. 1 
samdigdhasadhyavat 269 n. 1 
saihdigdhasiddha 200 
saihghata 202, 203 n. 1 
Sarhjaya Velattiputta 18 u. 1 
sanijfia-sariijui-sambandha 314 

samkara (one of the jatibadhaka) 139 
n. 1 

Saiiikara (Suihkaracarya) 37, 40, 78 
n. 2, 83 n. 1 

Samkara Svamin 27 
saihketa 308 

Saiiikbya 3, 202 n. 2, 203 
Saiiikhyakarika 150, 152 n. 1, 202 n. 2 
Sariikhyapravacanabhasya 63 n. 2 
Saihkhyasritra 5 

Saiiikhyatatlvakaumudi 39, 40 n. 1 
saiiinikarsa 78 n. 1, 81 n. 8, 101 

sampradana (dative case-function) 274 
n. 2 

sampradaya 35 n. 1 
saraprayoga 78 n. 1, ad fin., 80, 81 
n. 1 

see saiiinikarsa 


sanisara 47 n. 3 

saifasargabhava 330 n. 1 

samsaya 47 n. 2, 100, 161 n. 4, 162 
n. 1, 196, 210 

saih^ayahetu 196, 209, 211, 213 

( = samdigha, q. v.) 

sam^ayasama 196 
sam^ayavyudasa 161 n. 4 
samskara 68, 143, 145, 336 
sariitana 58 n. 1, 121 n. 3 

samucclyamanavadharana 254 n. 2,. 
257—262 

sarhvedya, sarhvedanlya, 94, 104- and- 
n. 1, 122 n. 1, 363—365 • 

samvit 66, 104, n. 1, 363—365 

saihymga 110 n. 1, 115 n. 1, 121 n.' 1,. 
149 

sariiyukta samavaya 110 n. 1, 112 n. 1 

samyuktasamavetasamavaya 112 h. 2 

sapaksa 181, 182, 183, 188 192, 193 „ 
and n. 1, 194, 207, 208, 225 and n. 4,. 
230, 240, 241, 241 n. 2 

sapaksaikade^avrtti 169 u. 1, (cf. 187- 
188), 236 (sajatlyaikadesavrtti), 254,. 
360 

sapaksaikade^avrtti-vipaksavrtti 228 
sapaksaikad eiavr tli -vipaksavy apaka 228‘ 
sapaksavipaksavrtti 226 
sapaksavipaksailvade^avrtti 229 
sapaksavipaksavyapaka 225 
sapaksavrtti 233, 236 (tajjallyavrtti) 
sapaksa vrtti-vipaksaikade^avrtti 227 
sapaksa^^•tti-vipaksavyapaka 226 

sapaksavyapaka 169 n. 1 (cf. 187-186),, 
235 (tajjatiyavy apaka), 360 
sapaksavyapaka-vipaksavrtti 226 
sapaksavyapaka-vipaksavrtti 226 
saptika 225 n. 3, 237 n. 1 

Sarirakabhasya 37 n. 3, 39, 40 
Sarvadariianasaingraha 50 n. 2, 61 n. 2 
80 n. 1, 85 n. 2, 90 n. 3, 119 n. 2, 
122 n. 1, 128 n. 3 (translated), 132,. 
142, 158 n. 1, 184 nn. 1 and 3, 310 
n. 1, 358. 

Sarvastivada, 91 n. I 
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pastil! (gcnilixe casr-inflcction) 272, 
271, n. 2 

6at&l!istra 82 
$a 1 n<iUtratTku 82 and n. 1 
t-atkArvavflda StS 

halpaksi (till' fix tnoM'« in dialectic 
argument) 8(>8 — 871 

patiiratipaksa 7.> n. 1, 171 n. 3, 17r> 
n. 1. 107, 210, 858 n. 2 
Balia 112, ICO, 20C 

fee satta«i5inuii>n, Bvarilpasallit 
fttUaxamSuxa, G-'t n. 8i (dUlinct from 
drax'x'a, guna and kannn) IXMHI ; 
(docs not rc'iidc in uiihcrRaU) 1”‘) 
n. 8; (to one) 131, 185; (in tiimmiim 
grnni) 180 n. 1, 18G n. 8, ad fin 
Pautruntika 207 

savikalnaka and nirxikalpaka 10, 07 

n. 1. 100 n, 1, 117 n. 8. 118 n. 2. 
110—129 

sai-jablucSra 101, 102, 103, 190, 852 
see nailidigdlia, analkuotika. 
ani^cita 

aceptici^m 17, 85, 00 n. 0 
fee nihiliRtn, jtOnTaTfida 
BcU (identifio<l witli ideas by the 
Dauddlia) 60 

solf-conRcioiHneR8 808 — 305 
fee satiiTil, Bailivcdyn 
eensationalisin 110 n, 1 
Benee-orgons 101 n. 1, 102, 110 
iteRavat (form of inference) 162 and ti. 
1. 158 

seven types of syllogism 
see saptika 
siddhanta -17, n. 2 
eiddhasadhyatva 290 
eimilarity 318 

sec sadrilja, sadhnrmya, npa- 
inana 

simple enumeration 210 n. 2 
8i§adhayi'ja 218 

sixteen types of syllogism 233, 235 ' 

n. 1 , 


(Ij Slokavarlika (of Kuuianfa I}|io((a) 
37, 3S n. 1, 79 n. 1. bO n. 1. 12u 
n. 2. 200. 202 n. 1. 202 (T, 20S and 
n. 2. 209 n. 1, 210 end n. 3, 21B 
; i». 1. 280—282. 30S n. 1. 317 n. 1, 

I 32.S II. 3. aiO i\. 1. 207-270. 237— 

! 802 

(2) Sloka\arlika (a Jainn work) 31 
n. 3 

Smith, Vincent A 31 
Fiviiicck 221 

Soemtic questioning 850-351 
sophioni 330 

^ophUlici clcticlii 380, 3(1 and n. 2, 

! :w«. 371 

I kophistry 179. 180 and n. 2. 339 
sound SCO itnbdn 

! soul, inference to 151*152 n. 2, 153 

! ^ 

I space 115 n. 1, 188 n. 1 
Sridlmra MUra (author of the NySyft* 
kandali) 113—115. 185. 302—387,. 

etc 

finighna (city) 33 

(trtiturth5pr.ttt 319-320, 323 and n. 1 
Stchcrhntsky. Tli. i n. 2, H n. 1, 26, 
27 n. 3. 29, 01, -17 n. 03, 161 and* 
n. 1, 211 n. 2, 200 n. 1, etc. 
sIhSpnnu 178 n. 3 
Stranss. 0. i n. 1 
I Suali. Ij. 27 n. 1, ir>8 n. 2 

(1) Suhaodlm 32 

(2) ‘Subandhir=Vnsiibandbu, q. V 
subconecious process 1-13 

subject (in inference, s=minor term) 

SCO sadkyadhannin, dbarmin, 
pak^a, ekadelin 

subsequent non-existence (=pradha- 
vaiuaabiiuva, q. v.) 330 and n. 1 
substance 107 and n. 2, 116 n. 1 (per- 
ceptibility of) ; 283 and n. 2. (Band- 
dha denial of); 119; 101 n. 1 (the 
nine substances) 

Bubsumptive argument 326 
duddhavastuja (description of the ‘pitre- 
percept") 120 n. 2, cf. kalpanapodba, 
Dirvitelpaka 
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^utldhikasaiiisyandana 15 n. 2 
snldia-duhkha 78 n. 1, 102 u. 4 
Silktimiiktavall 106 n. 1 
Suinmum Bonum 47 (=nihdreya.s) 
summum genus 68 u. 3 
sun, movement of the 150 

sunyavada 5, 17, 61 n. 2, 78 n. 2, 92, 
93, 95—99, 180 n. 2 

Surei^vara 37 n. 3 
Su^ruta 11, 168 n. 8, 356 
sutra 2, 6, 19, 24 
sutrapatha 22^, n. 1, 23 
Sutralamkara 17 
svabbava 83, 158, n. 1, 181 
svabhavika-sambandha 308 

.«valaksana (Bauddha tecbn., term) 108 
n. 2, 109 n. 1, 122, 121 n. 3, 123, 
125 and un. 2 and 3 

svani^citartbanumana 160 and n. 11 
see svartbanumana 
svapraka^a 104 n, 1 

svartbanumana 160 n. 1, 160-161, 171 
n. 1, 200 n. 1 

svarfipa 108 and n. 2, 109 n. 1, 206, 
207, 268 

svarupalocanamatra 99 n. 1, 108 and 
n. 2 

. Bvarfipasatta, or svatmasatta, 136 n. 3, 
ad fin., 139 

svarupasiddba 200 

sva^astravirodbin 217 and n. 1 (variety 
of pratijnabbasa) 

sva^rayasarvagata (characteristic of 
uuiversals) 138 

. sva-svami-bbava (meaning of the geni- 
tive case) 274 n. 2 

•svatab pramanya 45, 46, 50, 53 

n. 3, 58 n. i, 311 

svatmasatta see svarupasatta 

svavacanavivodbin (variety of pratijna- 
bbasa) 217 

-•svoktam vivrnoti 170’ n. 3, 174 n. I, 
cf. 278 n.'i 


syllogism (number of members) 162 
and n. 4, 163, 167 n. 1; (formula- 
tion of) 176, 177, 178; (original fonn 
of) 178 and n. 4; (an alTair'of exam- 
ples) 182; (valid and invalid ‘moods ) 
225 if, 233 if, 233 n. 1; (Mill cn) 
241 n. 1; (and induction) 248 n. 2; 
(Uddyotakara 's view) 303; (and re- 
lational inference) 325 

syllogistic 225, 231, 233 fl‘, 303, 368 
ladanvita 181, 186’ and n. 1 

tadatmya (identity) 157 and n. 1, ISt, 
271 and n. 1 

tad.atmyapratiyogikabbava ( = anyonyl 
bhava) 330 n. 1 

tadbbavasiddba 155, 200 n. 3 
tadutpatti (casuality) 157 n. 1, 184 
‘tags’ 85 nn. 1 and 2 
Taittirlyabbasya 37 n. 3 
Taittirlyavartika 37 n. 3 

tajjatlya (=sapaksa) 225 n. 4, 255 n. 2, 
cf. tattulya, tatsamanajatiya 

Takakusu 31 

tamas 197, 200, n. 4 (darkness not a 
substance) ; cf. 221, 222 

Tantravartika 37 n. 2 
tantrayukti 11, 27, 168 n. 8, 320 n. 3, 
321 n. 1 

Tarkabbasa 55 n. 2, 156 n. 1. 157 
n. 1, 325 n. 1, 330 n. 1 

tarkapada (section of Sabarabhasya) 
36, 37, 79 n. 1 
tarka^astra 10 n. 2 
tarkavidya 10 n. 2 
tarkin 10 n. 2 
tarkika 3 

Tarkikaraksa 110 n. 3, 120 n. 2. 184 
n. 1, 305 and n. 1 

tat (as correlative of yat, marks the 
predicate of a proposition) 234 

tatba cay am (formula for fourth mem- 
ber of the syllogism) 178 and n. 1, 
178 and n. 4 

tatpurvaka 78 n. 1, ,165 
tatsamanajatiya 187 

tattulya ( = sa'paksa) lSl, 186 and n. 1, 
250 cf. tatsajatlya, tatsamanajatiya 
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tattva 55 

Tattvabindu 39. -lO and n. 1 
Tatlvaciutuman* 220 d. 1 
Tatt\asamTk5a 39, 40 and n 
Tatt\avai4SradI 33, 10 ii. 1 
tautology 373 
teleological argument 203 
term (in inference) 187 , 207 and 203 
and u. 1 

testimony sec itabda 
ThSnesar (city) 33 
theories of error 49, 69 — 70 
Thibaut, G. 50 n. 2, 83 u. 1 
Thoman, F. W. 12 n. 1 
time 115 n. 1, 188, n. 1 
Topics, \\ie 814 n. 1 
traikSlIkSbhava (ssatyantSbliSva) 330 
n. 1 

traikiil^a 21 n. 1, 331 
trairnpja (three 'canons of sjUogisin) 
25, 20, 48 n. 2, 173 n. 2, 171 nn. 2 
and 0, 175 n. 1, 177, 179 n. 2, 180 
H., 181, 182, 183, 181, 18C n. 1, od 
fin., 187, 189, 190 n. 2, 191, 219, 223. 
250—230, 257 and n. 1, 257—202, 
307 

trayasaihnikar^a 111 and ii, 1 
trilaksanahctu 231 
see trairfipja 

Trilocana 35 n. 2, 40-41, 97 n. 1, 
99 u. 1, 100 n. 1 

tnrupalinga, trirupahetu-189 (=trilak* 
sanahetu) 

trisutri 47 n. 1 

trividham anumanam 237 n. 1. 

trllyaVingaj&ana 156 n. 1, 170, 171 

n. 1, ad fin 

see lingapararaar^a 

Tiicci, G. 258 n. 1 

see Bibliography 

tulyatva (one of the jStibadhaka) 139, 
n, 1 

tulyajatlya (^sapaksa) 214. The same 
as tattulya, tatsajatlya 


(1) ttbhaydsiddha (variety of aaiddha- 
lietvubhasa) 199 

(2) ubhavttsiddha (variety of nidar^oivl- 
biifisa)* 221 

iibhayavynvrtia (variety of uidar^aua 
bliSsa) il2 

ubbayatiiu dar^anam 210, 211 cf. 213 
uduliarana (third incinber of Bvllogisni) 
•26, 151. 161 and n. 2, 1G5. 101. 
17*2 n. 2. 179, 181 and n. t, I'-’O 
n. 1. 230 

ace aidar4ana, cvemplificatiou 
lidubaraniibtiSsa 223 n. 1 
8CC iiidar^anubliasa 

Udayaiia (Udajanacarja) 3) n 1, 3b, 
:W n. 3, 41, lOG n. 1. 140 n 1, :50 
n. 3, 184, 283 n, 1 
udbliQiatijpa 107 n. 2 
ii<ldc4a 313 

Uddyotakara 19, 26 d. 1, 28 nu, 2 and 
3. 3-2— 30. 35 and n. 1, 210 n. 2, 
2-25 II. 1, 233—250. 258 u. 1, 203— 
205. 270—287, 301—303, 430—111, 
359 n. 1 

Ui, II. 2 II. 1. 15 n. 1, 17 n. 2, 28 
n. 2, 2!) n. 3, 31 n. 2, 130 n 3 
undistributed (spraspta) 253 
uudistribnteJ middle 170, 193, 803 
universals ISO — 142; (perceptible) 131; 
(real) 132 ff; (eternal) 133 n. 1, 
137 and n. 3; (universal 'Being’ cot 
iuliereut in — ) 133 n. 3; (supposed 
teaching of their subjectivity m 
VS) 131, 140 n. 1; (primary and 
subordinate) 135-136; (ubiquitous in 
their sphere) 134; (one in many) 
134; (one) 135, 138; (a separate 
category) 135 — 137 ; (different from 
each ottier) 137-138; (have no locus. 
yet are determinate in their resi- 
dence) 138; (not resident in the void) 
138; (not called ‘things’) 139; (the 
impediments to universality) 139 
n. 1 ; (proved by the imiversalising 
function of thought) 139, 140 and 
n. 141 (not effects) 141; (not causes) 
141 

bhedabhedavada 142 n. 1 
«“e samanya 

universal connection see inseparable- 
connection 
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•immattavakya 254 

unreal reason (=:asiddha q. v.) 189 

upacarachala 341 

upadana 270, 271 

npadesSa 48 n. 2 

upadhi 239 

upakara 128, 128 n. 3 
npalabdhisama 359 
upama 13 

upamana 164 and n. 2, 305 n. 1, 
312—319, 363 n. 2 

•upamasaih4yandana 15 n. 2 
upamiti 312, 314 

npanaj^a (fourth member of s 3 ’llogismj 
13, 25, 155, 156, 163 n. 1, 164 n, 2 
165, 167, 248 n. 3, 312 n. 1 
'Upanisad 47 n. 2 
npapattisama 359 

apasamhara 165, 172 n. 2, 248 n. 3, 
312 n. 1, 319 

Mpeksabnddhi 118 n. 2 
utkarsasaina 345 
utpada-sthiti-bhauga 91 n. 2 
utsutram 22 n. 1 
vacana^odhana 15 n. 2 
.(1) Vacaspati Mi^ra 38 — 41 et ■passim; 
(translated) 257 — 262 

r(2) Vacaspati Mi^ra, the later 40 
n. 1 

■vada 47 n. 2 
vadakaii^alya 372 n. 1 
vadamarga 372 n. 1 
Vadavidhi 33-34, 258 n. 1, 372 n. 1 
Vadavidhanatika 33 
vaidharmya 193 n. 1 
yaidharmyahetu 242 
vaidharmyamatra 180, 350 
Taidharmyarh vj'abhicarati 193 n. 1, 

227 n, 1, 237, 242, 243 and n. 2, 
247 

'vaidharmy«sama 348 II 
<7aidharmyoktahetu. 172 n. 2 

see also sadbarinj^ofetahetu 


Vai4esika, the designation 136 n. 3 ■ 
Vai^csika-Bauddha, 192, 193 n. 1 
Vai^esikasutra - 7, 8-9, 17, 102 n 2, 
332, 147-148, 189, 190 n, 1 
vaiyadhikaranya 270 
i see also samuniidhikaranya , 
vakchaia 340 
vakya 49 n, 1, 160 
vakyabhcda 259 n. 3 
Vakyapadlya 98 ii. 1, 119 n. 3 
validilj' see pramanya 

^aradaraja (author of Tarkikaraksa, 
q. V.) 305 
varaka 16 

Vardhainana 106 n. 1 
Vartika see Udd3'otakara 
varnyasama 315 
vasana 123 
Vasavadatta 32 

Vasubandhii 4, 24, 26, 30, 31, 32. 34, 
78 n. 3, 117 n. 3, 10(5 and n. 2, 
258 n. 1, 366, 372 n. 1 

vati (suffix) 276 n. 3 

Vatsyayana 18—24, 150—153, ‘ 176, 

179-180, 192—199, 210 n. 1, a03. 

etc 

vayu 209 

Veda 52 n. 2, 307 (Has the V. an 
author ?) 

Vedas, the three 47 n. 2 
vedana 58 n. 1 

Vedantasiitra 6, 9, 79 n. 1, 93 n. 1 
Venis A see preface and bibliography 
vibhagaja^abda 111 n. 1 
vibhakti (case-inflection) 274 n. 2 
vibhaktimattva 207 
vibhu 143 

vicitaranga (wape-propagation :f 
sound) 111 n. 1, cf. kadambamukula 

vidhi (techn; term of. exegetics) 259 
n. 3; (formula for major premise) 26, 
154, ..177, 184, 223. 230, 251 n.' 1 
- 284 n. 1, 307 n. 1 
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Yidhirivfka 39, 40 D. 1 
ViiUftbhflfaija S. C. G, 19 n. 1, 27, 
n’ 3, 81 nn. 2 and 3, 10 n. 1, W 
n. 1, ft pattim 

%ijAaiiavii(lA B, W, 80, DC, GO (talj* 
fiStiikaivikjnpala), 78 ii. 2, 93 *nJ 
n. 1. 180 n. 2 

VijAlnabhiksu 03 n. 2 

Yikalpa 111) n. 2, 121 and n. 2, 123, 
121, 125 
\lkalpacama 815 
vikalpSnupapaUi 281, 231 u. 2 
Tikura 191 

Yikramn (fra\ 09 atnl n. 1 
Mkfcpn 372 ii. 2 
Ttmaria 19G, 210 

YinilliTelvarl l*rft«ad JlObe (cr iH-hc* 
din)' 29 n. 1 

Tipakfa ICS ii. 7, 181, 183. 163. 192.' 
193 and lu 1, 101. 207, 203, 225, 230, 
210. 2C1 n. 4. 358 
YipakfSd vi4tf?a\i (a Ihtiddha definition 
of a valid middle term) SG7 
vipak«aikadc4avflti 201 n. 1, 235 n I, 
237 

vipak^Svftti 233 , 235 n. 1. 230. 237 
vipak?avj5paka 235 n. 1, 237’ 
viparTtSnupata (variety of nidarfiana- 
b1iB<ia) 222 

viparllavySvrlta (variety of nidar4an5- 
bhSsa) 222 
vipratifedlia 3G9 

virodhi (sc. aniiinunam, infctcoco 
tiirougli oppoBitioii) 321, 331 and 
n. 3, 332 n. 1 

(1) viruddlia (variety of fallacious miJ- 
die) 181, 190 n. 2, 291, 200—207 

(2) viruddlia (variety of pratijftfiWmsa) 
195, 212 and n. 2 

virudtlli5Tj'abhic2rin (antinoniic reason) 
193, 197, 209, 212, 353 n. 2 
vifayadvaitadar^ana 210, 211 

(1) vi^esa (ultimate difference, as a 
category) 13^^g{ )_n...^ 238 n. 1 

ISO 


vi<e«alietii 812 n. 1, 350. COG, 3(VJ, 371 

(1) vi4c*3na (fpialificaiion) 271 ii. 1, 

301 

(2) vi<e<arja (tin* five prcJicabloj lOj 
u. 1. Itrt n. *2, 109 n. 1. 129, 121 
n. 1. 122. 271 n. 1 

fe<* kalpana 

vi^rsaiiatasambandlia 113 n 1 
\i<4‘«}a 120 n. 1, 271 n. 1, 39] 
vi4i<]ajA.ina 117 ii. 3, 131 and n. 2 
132. 272 

Fee S3\ikntp.'ik.i]fi.nia 
vi<l{Janl*eillia (or lil n. 

2 

visual ni>, tlie (najannra^iiio 5G. o) 
n. 3. hJ ji. 3, JU n. 2 
vita (-lictu) '2 1 1 n. 2 
vitay.j5 339 

vivakffi (spiaker’s intention) 27li 
viyuktayogin llC 
vfJdliScarya Vasubandlni 32 
vytti (fiinclioning of senic-organ) 113 
n. 2 

Vftti (KySya8iltrav7tt0 197 ii. 1. 370 
n. 1 

•vfttikira* (cited by fiabaral S, 30. 79 
n. 1, (translated) 79 II., W u. 1, 311. 
320 

vyabliicura 193, 191 
vyabliicurin 2S3 n. 3 
vyadhikaniiia 270 cf. samilnftdliikaran v 
vySgbula 181, 283 n. 1 
vyakti 133, 319 n. 1 

vyakter obiicdn),i (one of the jiitiba- 
dhaka) 130 n. 1 

vyapti 2G, 153, 223, 230, 232, 251 n. 2, 
252 ; 253 (opp. ativySpti, in unusual 
sense); 27G n. 4; {Uddjolakara’a re- 
ection of) 2SG, Sll 
vyapya and vySpaka 38, 230 — 232. 
vj^pjaikaniynta 232 (tadekaniyata) 
ryastasamasta 191, cf. 272 an d n. 1 

vyatirckin 235^n<] ^ 

see kovaiaviSmsSlp^ 
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vynvnfiiiy)i 101) mid n, 1, 101 
\yaviisnyatiii!il:!i 07 ii. 1, i)0 
vyfivrili IJiO 
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